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“Fair to Middlins” 


A remarkable novel about eO yle you know 
peopie } 


By NALBRO BARTLEY 
Author of “A Woman’s Woman” 





T is the fair to middling folks—-the man and 

his wife and their children next door and down 
the street--who go to form the spine of America. 
Just average folks who never set the river on 
fire but go their ways about their jobs with 
high hope in their hearts! Nalbro Bartley is the 
one American novelist today who sees and reads 
the life stories of such folks in their eyes. And 
what she has seen and read she has written in 
the finest, biggest, best novel of her career-— 
‘Fair to Middling. 


If you read her earlier novel, ‘A Woman's Woman,” or her stories of 
the irrepressible ‘‘Jolanda” published in this magazine, you will 
be impatient to begin this new novel in the February issue of— 
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“A skin you love to touch.” Painted by Waiter Biggs ~ 


skin 
you love to touch 


VERY day your skin is chang- 
ing. Each day old skin dies 
and new forms in its place. 


By giving this new skin intelligent 
care you can make it what you will 
—you can gain the charm of “a skin 
you love to touch.” 

Begin today to give your skin the 
particular care it needs. You will 
find the special treatment your type 
of skin needs in the booklet of famous 
treatments which is wrapped around 
every cakeof Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap lasts for a month or six 
weeks of any treatment or for general 
cleansing use. Sold at all drug stores 


and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. 

A miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations will be sent you for 
25 cents. This set contains your com- 
plete Woodbury treatment for one 
week, In it you will find the treat- 
ment booklet; a trial cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap; samples of the 
new Woodbury Facial Cream, Wood- 
bury’s Cold Cream and Facial Pow- 
der. Write today for this special out- 
fit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
5503 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 5503 
Sherbrooke St., Perth Ontario. 


A 25-Cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment 
and for general cleansing use. 
Sold at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters 

in the United States 

and Canada. 
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The Ideal of Work 


WELL-KNOWN manufacturer was dusting, to say nothing of the laundry 
heard, the other day, to say that and the furnace-tending, and bringing 
he had dismissed all his women office up the children, was not work for the 
employees and put in boys. woman, but only her place in her sphere. 
‘“T get a day’s work out of the boys,’ Or it may come from the objection of 
he concluded. ‘The girls sit around and man in general to doing any kind of 
crochet and refuse to do anything except —_ work he can avoid. 
what their own immediate boss tells 
them to do.” HE solution obviously lies in ac- 
‘‘Are boys better in the factory, too?”’ cepting work as each man’s — or 
he was asked. woman's — portion, and treating the 
‘“‘T should say not,’’ was the answer. worker with all the respect due him or 
“The girls are fine in the factory. They her. Among the factory women of 
turn out a good day’s work every time.” whom this manufacturer spoke, eco- 
Such a situation has caused many a___ nomic conditions at home make it im- 
man to draw the conclusion that women __ perative that each member of the family 
are only fit for certain kinds of work,. contribute his share of money. Con- 
such as dusting their office desks or doing sequently the girls are brought up to 
“detail’’ work, whatever that is, or work just as the boys are. In those 
scrubbing their office floors — though families the mother contributes finan- 
exactly how the ‘‘weaker sex”’ is pecu- cially to the family income. _ Such girls 
liarly fitted for this last back-breaking not only are working before marriage, 
operation has never been satisfactorily but expect to work after marriage. On 
explained. the other hand, the women of the college 
The fault lies not in inherent weak- type also are brought up with the idea 
ness of the feminine sex, nor in the — that they are to take their place in the 
attitude of the TEmnimtne Zax It lies in ranks of the workers, not only for a few 
the point of view which permits work to _ short years, but for life. The sooner all 
be considered a degrading thing. This . women workers, and all the world as 
idea may emanate from an earlier day _ well, become reconciled to the idea that 
when going out to earn money was work _ work in whatever form it takes is a very 
for the man, while staying home and satisfactory as well as inevitable thing, 
cooking and baking and sweeping and the nearer we shall be to the millennium. 
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The true portrait 
of Carusos art 
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When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 

played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor ex- 

actly as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor 

process of reproduction can bring out all the wonder- 

ful beauty of tone which the Victor process of 

recording put into the record. 
After their records have passed the critical judg- 

ment of the officials of the Victor Recording Labor- 

atory, the great artists who make Victor Records pass 

judgment upon themselves as they are heard on the 

Victrola and they must give the final approval before 

any of their records are released to the public. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. This trademark and the trademarked 


word ‘Victrola’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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What They Think Of You 


An investigation of the whole subject of woman in industry was initiated by Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck while Director of the Woman’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. (She is 
now head of the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation.) The 
following article by Miss Helen J. Ferris is based on Miss Van Kleeck’s findings; it tells what 
the heads of fifteen thousand firms think of the employment of women in their industries. 


IRLS in automobile factories (no, not addressing 
circulars but making automobile parts)! Girls in 
lumber-mills (no, not acting as stenographers only, but 
working in the planing department)! Girls in hundreds 
of jobs that four years ago were given only to men! 

“Oh,” you might say, “not now—just during the war.” 

No, now, today. This is the story of how 
the door of opportunity for women in in- 
dustry has been opened more widely than 
ever before. 

Ever since the armistice, those of us who 
are interested in women’s work have been 
hearing remarks such as this: 

“Have women really made good in all 
these’ new jobs we have been hearing about, 
things only men used to do?” 

“Oh, yes, women made good in the war .in- 
dustries while the men were away. They 
didn’t have any real competition then, you 
see. Now it is different.” 

“Women just did that work because they 
felt patriotic. They have all gone back to 
their old jobs by now.” 


Each one of these women holds an important executive position. 
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selves have been wondering whether it were not true, 
after all, that women went into the shipyards and the air- 
plane-factories and the: foundries under the spur of 
patriotism, and that today they have grown tired of it all 
and have left. 

But now, at last, we know. For months, trained in- 
vestigators have been at work getting the 
facts about women in our American fac- 
tories. Some of the questions asked were: 

“What new jobs were opened up for 
women during the war? Have they made 
good? Did they like their work? Are you 
still keeping them on?” 

The replies have given us a story vibrating 
with women’s achievement. 

“Oh, well,” our friend the Skeptical Man 
may say, “it sounds good. But the worth of 
the facts depends upon who backs the in- 
vestigation, and its thoroughness.” 

Here is our reply to the Skeptical Man: 
This investigation was initiated by Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, while Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 





“You needn’t tell me women care enough 





Labor. Miss Mary E. McDowell, prominent 


about the lumber industry—sawmills and all Miss Mary Anderson, Chicago social-worker, requested that the 


—to stay on in it.” 
Yes, we have heard all this, and we our- Burea 


Director of the Woman’s — study be made, upon her return from France. 


tl. Miss McDowell was convinced that new doors 
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were being opened to women and that they would 
never again be closed. 

Next, the War Work Council of the Y. W. 

C. A. financed the study, because, as one 
can readily see, such a vast amount of 
information cannot be gathered together 
without considerable expenditure.  Fin- 
ally, the investigation is being pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
. Department of Labor, Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director. This, then, is the 
answer to the question as to whether 
the investigation has authority. If 
you cannot remember names, remem- 
ber this—that women of authority 
suggested it, that one of our largest 
women’s organizations financed it, that 
Uncle Sam himself is publishing it! 

Now, as to that other doubt: Were 
enough firms seen to make it all worth 
while? Here are some figures. This re- 
port has been written from 
tinformation gathered from Miss Mary 


Van Kleeck 


Hand screw-machine operators in a New Jersey factory. 


nearly nine thousand firms employing over three million workers 
in 1916; from nearly fifteen thousand firms employing, during the 
“peak load” before the armistice, approximately two and a half 
million workers; post-war data is based on reports from over 
thirteen hundred of the same firms, employing in August, 19109, 
nearly seven hundred thousand workers. A convincing array of 
figures, is it not? 

So keep them in mind while you read the story of May Jenkins. 
We tell May’s story here because what happened to her has hap- 
pened and is happening to hundreds of other American women 
and girls, because the fact that May and her friends made good 
means that other girls will have the chance to make good, in the 
years just ahead of us. This is May’s story: 

For some years before 1917 May Jenkins had been a factory 
worker. She had grown up near a big woolen-cloth factory. So, 
when the time came to work, she naturally went there, along with 
the ‘other girls. If she had lived near a canning factory or a 
candy factory, she would have gone there. In those days (less 
than four years ago, remember,) most girls entered factories such 
as those making cloth, gloves, shoes, clothing and food of all 
kinds. But if May had lived near an automobile plant or a 
lumber-mill, she would not have applied there for work. Such 
factories were for men; everyone said that. 

So every morning for years had found May at her weaving 
machine. Back and forth, back and forth, ran the shuttle. Inch 
by inch the woolen cloth was woven, with May’s trained eyes 
watching for broken threads and knots. She was accustomed 


to the noise 


and the din of a factory, to the belts 


and the wheels of a power-machine, to the hours 
of work—too accustomed, we may truthfully 
say. If she had ever stopped to think about it 


(and 


it is more than likely that she did), she 


would have seen that there were big ob- 
stacles across the path of her advancement. 


Those obstacles ahead of May were 
just about the same obstacles women 
have.met in medicine, in law, in busi- 
ness. Men (the managers) said May 
had a “place;” that certain work was 
the work of women; that May, there- 
fore, was right where she should be. 
So May had never had the chance to 
show what she could do as a skilled 


craftsman in other industrial fields. She 
just stayed on before her weaving ma- 
chine. And she, with hundreds of other 
women, might be there yet, if—the big 
necessity of wartime had not come to 
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America. Thousands of 
young men left our 
factories, new factories 
sprung up almost over- 
night, for did not the 
American Ordnance sup- 
ply-list call for over one 
hundred thousand sep- 
arate and distinct items? 
Wartime implements are 
not the sort of things a 
country builds in time 
of peace, or learns hou 
to build. The demand 
for factory workers was 
greater than ever before. 
“Where can we get 
workers for these fac- 
tories?” the distressed 
managers asked. 

The reply came: ‘The 
women!” 

“But what women?” 

In their distress the 
factory managers looked 
at May Jenkins and her 
friends with new inter- 
est. As they looked, a 


Women workers in an airplane factory. 
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big idea dawned upon them. They saw that there was no real reason Girl welding 
why these women should not do much of the work that men had in a Detroit 
been doing, exclusively. May and the others were used to fac- factor 
tories. They knew machinery, and they were accustomed to hours ” 
of work. Of all women available for work, these trained factory 
women suddenly seemed most important. 
So, from what had been a furniture factory, the call came to 
May to work upon special airplane parts. She heard the call, 
as did many of her friends. Most of them had young men friends 
in the war, and wished to “do their bit.” But there was something 
else, too, and this especially attracted May; better wages than 
she was getting in the cloth factory. 
So May Jenkins left the weaving machine that had become 
almost part of her and went into the airplane-parts factory. She 
donned a new kind of work-clothing—overalls and a cap. She 
learned the new work in a training class carried on by the factory. 
It was all fascinating to May, and she liked it. But it was not 
all easy; nor does the fact that she made good mean that all went 
perfectly with her. No competition with skilled workers? Yes, 
there was just that. Skilled industrial men workers were exempted Below: 
from the drafts and worked in the same factory with May. Equal Boring and 
pay for equal work? No, not even during wartime. May worked faci . sell 
side by side with some men who were doing the same work, 2; ne h 
identical in amount; yet her pay was less. May and the girls wheel for the ee Piichomcantc Weta 
talked about this a Carborundum > ae A Pf SD > ee Industry 
good deal, and they did Company “i <i ars 
not like it. Nor do ae Sa a ae? aS i 
they today—but that 
is getting ahead of our 
story. 
May watched the 
other women who came 
to work in the factory 
—married women, 
women who had never 
worked in a_ factory 
before, and other 
women who had never 
had any special voca- 
tional training in the 
schools, to fit them for 
this new work. They 
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Below: Woman at a 

machine of the Inter- 

national Harvester 
Company. 
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had learned dressmaking, while the boys had learned machinery. And so they 
were handicapped. Yet they went to work eagerly, and most of them were success- 
ful. There were some failures, to be sure. But May noticed failures among the 
men too. And she noticed some other things—for instance, that the women were 
not strong enough to do heavy lifting; they naturally could not make good on jobs 
that were beyond their strength. 

May and her friends met another difficulty—the Labor Union, whose members 
were men, and who did not especially want women to join. May wanted to join; 
and she heard of other Unions that admitted women; but she was not welcomed 
to this one. 

Yet May persevered. She liked the work and the chance it gave her to go on 
into further more interesting work. She liked the pay, and she made good. 

When the armistice was signed, word went out that the factory would go back 
into being a furniture factory again. Now, the factory manager was a man who 
had formerly been a little prejudiced against women in what he called “men’s 
jobs.” But he was honest, and he had seen that May and many of her friends 
had done good work. Some, he went so far as to admit, had done it better than 
most men! So he offered May the chance to stay on. Did she take it? She did! 
She could see for herself that she had more chance to progress in the furniture 
factory than in the cloth factory, at the weaving machine. 

Today she no longer earns what she did during the war, but she earns more than 
she did in the cloth factory, which is an importani’ consideration. So we will 
leave May in the furniture factory and turn to the story uf hundreds of other 
American women, making good in hundreds of new jobs. 

For May’s story, a few changes in circumstances, is the story of thousands 
of other women and girls all over the country. The chief executive of a bag- 
loading plant (explosives) writes of the many types of women who came to his 
factory: “Women came to us from all walks of life, many of them never having 
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done manufacturing work before, and were in no wise familiar 
with factory work and conditions. We had artists, operatic sing- 
ers, actresses, moving-picture stars, society women, school-teach- 
ers, reporters, as well as many girls who had previously been 
employed as salespeople in the larger stores of the surrounding 
territory—also a fair percentage of women from the homes, many 
of them being mothers of grown children.” 

These women, too, went at their work whole-heartedly. This 
same executive says of them—and he employed not less than 
eighty per cent women in the manufacturing operations of his 
plant: “We are pleased to state that the enthusiasm, patriotism 
and earnest endeavors of the 
women workers were the main- 
stay of the plant.” 

The facts are that in all 
the thousands of women work- 
ing in industry at that time, 
the proportion of failures was 
so small, as compared to the 
large majority of successes, 
that we need mention them 
only in passing. Many of 
these women have returned to 
their homes or their profes- 
sional work; yet the impor- 
tance of the fact that they 
made good cannot be over- 
estimated. Men can no longer 
say women cannot do this or 
cannot do that, for we know 
they can. They have done it! 

The Government report 
lists sixty-four general occupa- 
tions in which women were 
substituted for men, and each 
of the sixty-four is divided 
and subdivided into so many 
specific kinds of work that 
there is no longer room for the 
Skeptical Man’s doubt. 

Here, for example, is part of 
what this list gives under one 
of the sixty-four occupations. 
“Manufacture of machines, 
machinery, and parts; cutting 
rough and finish threading, and 
threading chasers on milling 
machines; rough and finish 
milling on die blocks; turning, 
milling, threading, drilling and 
screw-machine operating on 
lathe-parts; operating lathes, 
drills, and automatic machines.” 
But why repeat more? This 
alone gives us the atmosphere 
of the factories, a glimpse of 
the intrepid spirit of the 
women who entered where women had feared to—or dared not— 
tread before. 

But the significant part of that story for us today is that 
May and many, many of those women, are staying on in the work 
because they made good. Moreover in many cases where the 
women have been “let out,” employers say it is due to industrial 
— not to inefficiency on the part of the women them- 
selves. 

In the metal industries women still retain their wartime hold. 
This means that today they are to be found making brass, bronze, 
and copper products. clocks, watches, jewelry, pins, needles, 
stamped and enameled ware. Women were in this field before 
the war, to be sure. But there were not so many of them there, 
nor were they doing such important work in many instances. 

Women have not only operated machines in these trades, but 
they have done the bench-work, the inspecting, the putting together 
of such instruments and machines as watches, sewing machines, 
typewriters, cream separators, gasoline engines. 

This is what the président of a large recording and computing- 
machine company writes about women ifn his plant, today: “We 
are now going into a new field of commercial work, manufacturing 
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A woman journeyman 


an article that was never known in this part of the country, em- | 


bracing a combination of mechanical and erectrical elements for 
which we are training girls to carry on the wartk, and the short 
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time they have been on the work and the development shown by 
them proves again that women, if properly trained, can do as well 
if not better than men in any kind of mechanical work.” 

In the wood-product factories we find women now engaged in 
almost every process in the manufacture of veneer and furniture, 
with the majority at work in assembling the pieces and finishing 
the various articles. Women have attained the position of all- 
round finisher. And being an all-round finisher means knowing 
wood-grains, oils, stains, fillings and varnishing. 

The shortage of housing has meant also a shortage of all kinds 
of furniture, and many of our factories are busy today “catching 


carpenter. 


This woman is turning out automobile parts. 


up.” They are employing women for the same reason that a large 
New York State furniture factory is employing them. This is 
what the president of that factory says: “We now have women 
in all departments—machine, cabinet-making, finishing, upholstery, 
trimming, etc., and all are making good and are a big asset to 
our organization. We believe there is hardly any line of work 
in which a woman cannot adapt herself, if the right type is selected 
for the various lines.” 

Women’s fingers are gentle of touch and skillful. This asset is 
especially valuable in work on delicate instruments of all kinds 
Women have been employed not only on the metal parts of the 
instrument, but in grinding and polishing lenses, mounting and 
inspecting and in assembling the entire instrument. Women are 
peculiarly adapted to this work because of the smallness of the 
parts and the delicate fashioning required. One employer has saic 
that women are not only “naturally adapted” to this work be- 
cause of its fineness, but because they have patience, as well as 
deft fingers. 

If American manufacturing in this field is opened up as our 
wartime experience shows it may be, the chances are that many 
more women wil] find work here than they did prior to 1915. 

What have these many employers said about women in this 
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factory work? First of all, many of them say that women must 
not be put upon work beyond their physical strength. They say, 
too, that some women are not naturally suited to this kind of 
work. (No, nor some men! This, then, is a matter of individual 
ability, not a special characteristic of or lack in women). 

But aside from these criticisms, what do we hear? 

From a metal-manufacturing company: “We expect to con- 
tinue the employment of women in these occupations. They are 
given the same training and supervision. We consider them 
equal to men in point of success.” 

From a steel-company: ‘The women employed gave complete 
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Running a band-saw in a cabinet-maker’s shop. 


satisfaction, and can be termed as having met with success.” 

From an electric and manufacturing company: “It is our 
practice to pay women the same as men for an equivalent return 
of work, and on a good many classes of work which were per- 
formed on a piece-work basis, the girls earned more than the 
men or boys they replaced.” 

From the president of a piano firm: “As to their work, for 
many reasons we consider them superior to men, particularly in 
those operations which demand rapidity and neatness. We are 
planning as we grow gradually to add women in certain depart- 
ments where they are better fitted than men.” 

These things the majority of employers do indeed say. But 
lest we seem too confident, too enthusiastic, let us listen for a 
moment to the voice of the minority, in which we find a most 
human complaint. 

From a manufacturer of electric motors—and certainly there 
is a hint for women here: “Our experience did not show any 
advantage in employing women, the machine workers especially 
soon became less reliable and easier ‘floaters’ than the men, and 
the discipline in the department where men and women worked 
together suffered considerably.” 

“All right,” the Skeptical Man may now admit, “women can 
run most any kind of machine, if she has the bent. But she can’t 
























get to be an inspector or manager of a department.” Yes, she 
can—the Government report says she has done it and done it 
successfully. In the Joseph and Feiss Clothcraft Shops of Cleve- 
land, the managers stand for “equal opportunity for women.” 
Miss Mary B. Gilson, chief of the women executives there, says: 
“In our factory, we have five superintendents, of whom one is a 
woman; ten supervisors, of whom five are women; forty-six 
foremen, of whom twenty-one are women; and eight apprentice 
foremen, of whom four are women. As for equal pay, not only 
are our women executives not discriminated against, but our most 
expert women operatives have as high an earning opportunity as 
our men.” Miss Gilson herself i§ a highly educated woman 
who has long seen the inherent possibilities of women to 
render important service to the realm of industry. Her 
success in the Clothcraft Shops stands as a testimony to 
the justice of what women are asking today. 

Such a mass of proof that women have made good, are 
making good, and can continue to make good in any kind 
of industrial work not beyond their strength, brings us 
face to face with the question: what do women in industry 
want now? The matter of whether they ought to go in is 
no longer open to discussion. They have gone in. And 
because they have done well, they will stay in. 

But what women in industry want is not different from 
what women in other fields of endeavor want—opportunity. 
They want opportunity to do the interesting machine-shop 
job if they have a liking and an aptitude for that job. 
They do not wish to be told: *“You are a woman; therefore 
you must make hats or candy.” They do not say that all 
women should go into machine-shops. Some women prefer 
hats. But they do ask opportunity for the woman who has 
a natural inclination the other way. 











Operating a 
grinding machine. 
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But they ask for more than simply the chance to ¢ry the job. 
They wish to make good on the job. And making good means 
that they must have training. Where are they to get it? In the 
plants? In our public vocational schools? 

In the past, our vocational schools have been planned largely 
on the supposition that to boys and men belong the classes in 
machine-shop practice, tool-making, welding and the like, while 
the girls’ special right is to classes in garment-making, costume- 
design and similar work. But the woman’s challenge as to the 
truth of this has been heard, and we already find record of a few 
schools where girls are enrolled in subjects relating to iron and 
steel manufacture, industrial chemistry and the like. This is a 
ray of hope, but only a ray. 

The woman in industry must continue (Continued on page 92) 
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The first dramatic episode 


in a fascinating series. 
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ITTY TRELAWNEY'S spirits were at the lowest possible ebb 

as she stood in the doorway of the little railway station and 
gazed across the wintry landscape. The dusk of a January day 
was beginning to close in; the low, dark, even clouds that cov- 
ered the sky were like iron in color and the suggestion of hard- 
ness; a frost-bound road stretched across a common, the broken 
lines of which reared to the horizon, the dry gorse and heather 
showing here and there between patches of snow that looked 
ghastly in their unshaded whiteness. 

Several groups of pines rose against the somber clouds, and 
slowly across the prospect flew a number of cawing rooks. To 
Kitty they seemed like birds of ill omen, and all her courage, of 
which she had always flattered herself she possessed a good share, 
seemed to have suddenly deserted her; she glanced in despair at 
the immediate prospect—the one porter, a spectacled youth, slowly 
pushing a truck past a heap of coal powdered with snow, and the 
forbidding front of the station-master’s gray house. There was 
no other house in sight. 

Kitty nerved herself to speak to the dreary-looking youth; she 
asked how far it was to the village of Brenton, which gave the 
name to the station. With an indifference that was almost uncivil, 
he glanced at Kitty’s well-worn and unfashionable tweed coat, her 
pretty timid face and her one shabby trunk, which looked very 
smal] and forlorn standing outside the station door, where a mo- 
ment before he had left it himself. 

“You said you were to be met,” he reminded her stupidly. 

“Well, can’t you see there is no one here—no one in sight?” 
eed Kitty desperately. “I suppose there has been some mis- 
take.” ? 


“It is a good two miles to the village,” remarked the porter. 
“You'll have to walk and leave your trunk till the morning. 
Where do you want to go?” 

Kitty tried to summon all her dignity. 
she said. “Is it—is it far?” 

The boy grinned. “You aint a new girl? Because if you are, 
it aint hardly worth your while going up—they never stays more 
than a day or so.” 

This odious mistake and the familiarity of the lounging youth’s 
address restored the girl to her courage. 

“I am Mrs. Brenton’s niece,” she said coldly. “If you will 
tell me where her house is I can find my way. And the box will 
be sent for in the morning.” 

“You just keep along the road, Miss,” said the porter sheep- 
ishly, “and it’s the first house after you’ve got through the vil- 
lage. Anyone will tell you there.” 


“To Brenton Hall,” 
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“Thank you,” answered Kitty bravely, and set off down the 
preci road with the show of a courage she was very far from 
eeling. 

Of course, they had wanted to slight her—their wretched poor 
relation, she told herself. And here she had to tramp through 
the snow and dusk and present herself, cold and tired, at the 
doors of the great house which was offering her charity! 

Kitty remembered in her bitterness that she had always been 
a very unconsidered person, pushed on one side and used for the 
convenience of others. Her history was piteously commonplace. 
Her father was a struggling doctor with eight motherless 
daughters; the two eldest were out in the world; the third ran 
the house; and Kitty was the eldest of the “children,” as the five 
younger ones were called, and not considered particularly useful 
or brilliant or likely ever to be of much account in any way. And 
for these very reasons when a chance quite unexpected and 
strange came the way of the Trelawneys, it was to Kitty it was 
given. Helen could not be spared, and besides was just engaged 
to her father’s assistant, young Dr. Dennison; Bertha was being 
trained to take her place; and the others were too young to be 
considered; so irresponsible, rather lazy, rather tomboyish and 
silly Kitty, as she was considered, was bundled off to accept the 
belated and romantic offer of her dead mother’s sister—an offer 
to adopt one of her nieces, none of whom she had ever seen. 


ITTY, fond as she had always been of the jolly home life 

in the busy little Cornish town, was quite game to accept 
the offer, for she was ambitious and adventurous and high-spirited 
and conscious, in quite a good-humored way, that she was always 
the “odd man out” in the hustling household, and that most of 
the scolding, fault-finding, teasing and most of the tiresome, dull 
jobs fell to her share. But now as she trudged across the bleak 
common she longed beyond the power of words to express to be 
home again—in the warm fire-lit circle gathered round the tea- 
table. 

The tears started to her eyes but she set her lips valiantly. 
Of course, she could always go back—she could not be kept 
against her will; if her aunt was going to be hateful—and the 
fact that nothing had been sent to the station, looked as if*she 
was,—then Kitty could turn back. With this reflection she con- 
soled herself as the bleak wind stung her cheeks, penetrated her 
inadequate clothing, chilled her hands in their thin gloves, and 
the snow crunched and balled beneath her cheap boots. 

So far, she had passed nothing but a few scattered cottages 
lying back from the road, all closed, with no sign of life beyond 
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some growling watchdog, and it 
was rapidly becoming unpleas- 
antly dark. Kitty could have 
easily sat down and cried, but 
she tramped doggedly on, and 
presently came to a few houses 
gathered round a church, which 
she thought must be Brenton. 

It was nearly as dreary as the 
common. As yet no lights showed 
in any of the windows save in 
that of the small general shop and 
post office. She turned in there 
and asked her way. 

The lean man adding up his ac- 
counts by the light of a big par- 
afin lamp glanced up, and seeing 
a new face, stared with avid 
curiosity. 

“Please, can you tell me the 
way to Brenton Hall?” faltered 
Kitty. 

The shopkeeper was instantly 
voluble and respectful; his boy 
would take a lantern and go with 
the young lady; it would be dark 
long before she got there. In a 


even in a picture. But in spite of the luxuriousness of the room 

the most dominating object was a large oil painting set in the 

carved wall above the fine mantleshelf. 

Despite her agitation, her preoccupation, her sense of amazement 
Kitty was at once attracted to this picture. It compelled 
her attention, to the exclusion of everything else, as if it 
had been a living presence, and absorbed her interest as 
few human personalities could have done. She had seen 
few masterpieces and never one placed as this was in ap- 
propriate setting; and the effect on her was powerful in the 
extreme. It was the portrait of a young woman in the cos- 
tume of the court of Charles II, wearing the pearl-co!ored 
satin beloved of the court painters of that period. 

She wore no ornaments save a pear-shaped pear! of 
unusual size in each ear, and a square gold ring of 
arresting shape on a finger of the hand which sup. 
ported her chin. She glanced out from the can- 
vas under slightly drooping lids; her hair, smooth 
as silk and of the palest blonde, fell in full ring- 

lets at either side of her 
face. She was smiling, 
slightly, and the pale radi- 
ance of her beauty stood 
out against the dark 
background of a deep 

red curtain. 
Kitty gazed, for- 








few moments Kitty found her- 
self setting out with a stolid vil- 
lage lad who carried an old-fash- 
ioned lantern with a candle stuck 
In it. *y 

After a brisk walk, when the 
girl was beginning to feel utterly 
fatigued, they turned in between 
the gleaming white of gate-pillars 
into the complete darkness of a 
large avenue shadowed by trees. 

Kitty’s heart began to beat 
fast. Often had she inwardly re- 
volted against the humdrum 
round of home life, but now she 
found that adventure was not as 
pleasant as she had imagined it 
would be, and she began to re- 
flect that this aunt of whom she 
knew nothing might be a very 
disagreeable person indeed. 

She had never heard much of 
her mother’s family; she only 
knew that they were grand peo- 
ple who had always refused 
to recognize the Cornish doc- 
tor even though his birth was 
better than their own and 
that her mother, on her mar- 
riage, had cut herself off 
from them forever. 


HE dim hulk of a big 

house loomed before her; cne or two faint lights showed 
here and there, but the windows seemed heavily shrouded. The 
boy found his way to the front door and rang. Kitty gave him 
a shilling from the meager purse she had all along held tightly 
grasped in her cold hand, and waited with a sense of trepidation 
that she told herself was absurd. 

The door was opened almost instantly; Kitty saw a large, dimly 
lit hall and an old manservant. 

“T am Miss Trelawney,” she began nervously. 
one to meet me—” 

“Mrs. Brenton is waiting for you,” interrupted the servant, 
and stood aside for her to pass. 

Kitty followed into the gloomy hall, which was larger than 
most of the rooms she had been used to, and opened onto a 
majestic staircase. 

The unreality of the situation oppressed the girl like a night- 
mare. She followed the butler, feeling very shabby and tired 
and insignificant, very conscious of her wet shoes, her untidy 
hair and shabby bag and umbrella, very awkward in these unusual 
surroundings and very angry with herself for being so. She was 
shown into a room quite the most magnificent she had ever seen, 


“There was no 


getful of her sur- 
roundings. 
thought she had never 
seen anything so 
beautiful — and then, 
a moment later, any- 
thing so evil. She 
shuddered. She had 
the impression that 
from this lovely facea 
passionate wickedness 
glanced out, some- 
thing beyond words 
such as she had never 
imagined in all her 
innocent life. She 
could not take her 
eyes away, but stood 
staring until it 
seemed to her that 
the painted lips 
quivered into a sneer, 
and a dreadful fire 
awoke and threatened 
in the slumbrous 
eyes. } 

So horrible was 
this fascination that 
Kitty stepped away 
with a little cry and 
by a considerable ef- 
fort of will averted 
her eyes. 

“Of course, I am tired and nervous,” she told herself, and 
went to the window, to reassure herself by looking out upon the 
peaceful outer world. As she parted the tapestry hangings that 
served as curtains the sound of a motor without came pleasantly 
to her ears, and she looked out onto a drive illuminated by the 
glare of two electric headlights. 

The strange room and the strange portrait had so caught her 
up into another world that it was with a sense of relief that 
she saw these evidences of ordinary life. The light above the 
front door was now switched on and fell on the gleaming white 
sides of a luxurious car. Kitty heard a man’s voice, but could 
see nothing, and the sound of her door oper.:ag caused her sud- 
denly to drop the curtain. 

“So you are Kitty Trelawney!” said a cold voice. “My niece 
Kitty?” 

The girl, supremely aware of her untidy, shabby and draggled 
appearance and the false position she had been put in,. yet felt 
all her courage and spirit rise at this mode of address. After 
all, her father came of as good a family as her mother—perhaps 
better. 

“And you are my Aunt Belle, I suppose,” she returned quietly. 


she 


For a sccond both stared bewildered. 
Then he snatched the object up. 
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“J am sorry to turn up like this—but there was nothing to meet 
me, and so I couldn’t bring my box. Could you lend me a 
change? I am afraid I am rather wet.” 

Mrs. Brenton had now advanced into the room. She was a 
tall, gray-haired woman and wore a black velvet gown and dia- 
monds that further increased Kitty’s pride and bitterness. 

“It should have been Kitty Brenton,” said this lady with a 
little smile, noting the girl’s proud face and pose. 

“I’m proud of my name,” retorted Kitty. 

“Crossing swords with me already!” remarked her aunt dryly. 
“Well, I suppose you must be loyal to your father. You have 
heard about it, I suppose? Your mother was mad; she was 
brought up here—you knew that? I married my cousin and so 
kept the name and the place. Well, you are wet and tired. Every- 
thing is ready for you. I don’t know why you were not met,” 
she added carelessly. “I told Godfrey to do so.” 
to leave, and Kitty was following her, when suddenly she stopped 
and pointed to the portrait. 

“What do you think of that?” she demanded abruptly. 

Kitty glanced up with an involuntary shudder, but there was 
nothing sinister about the picture now—merely a slightly simper- 
ing beauty of a past time. 

“It is a beautiful picture,” said Kitty. 

“An ancestress of ours—Belle Brenton,’ remarked the aunt. 
“She is like you—did you notice it? Eh?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Kitty vehemently. “Not like me!” 

Mrs. Brenton looked at her closely. 

“Why—isn’t she pretty?” : 

“Pretty, yes; but she looks—wicked,” replied the girl impul- 
sively. “And if you stare at her, she seems to be jeering at 
you. 

“So you did stare at her?” queried Mrs. Brenton. 
upstairs.” 

Kitty followed her out into the 
dim hall and up the wide stairs. She 
could not resist asking more about 
the original of the portrait. 
“Why have you got her there, 
Aunt? I am sure she was a 
wicked woman.” 

Mrs. Brenton smiled dryly 
and threw open a wide door 
on the first landing. 

“Hawkins will wait on you,” 
she said. ‘And I shall expect 
you downstairs in half an 
hour.” 

Hawkins proved to be an 
elderly and extremely efficient 
maid, and the oak door to con- 
ceal a suite of apartments en- 
tirely appropriated to Kitty’s 
use. If the house gave the 
impression of being old-world 
and unchanged by the passing 
of time, these rooms were en- 
tirely modern in their luxury 
and comfort—boudoir, sitting- 
room, bedroom, dressing-room 
and bathroom were all fur- 
nished in the extreme of expensive good 
taste. : 


“Come 
















N the sitting-room an open log fire 

gave a glowing air of comfort, and 
in the pink-and-white bedroom elec- 
tricity was cunningly disposed into the 
likeness of candles with rosy silk shades. 

Kitty was glad indeed to throw off 
her worn ble- tweed, the cheap blouse 
and boots and hat and gloves that had 
all seemed so neat and smart when she 
left home, and was relieved when the maid put them out of sight 
and fetched her a wrapper of gray velvet and thick lace. | 

The whole of that toilet, from the scented bath in the pale- 
blue-tiled bathroom to the putting on of the exquisite clothes 
provided for her in lavish profusion was a delight to Kitty, who 
had inwardly to confess to a shamefaced delight in these quite 
new and quite unexpected luxuries. 

She rather resented being handled as if she were a doll and 
put into one garment after another without any consultation as 


She waited with a 

sense of trepidation 

that she told hersely 
was absurd. 





She turned - 


to her own taste, but she could not resist the feeling of luxurious 
contentment that lulled her senses. A white satin dress was laid 
out for her. She thought it much too splendid for the accasion, 
but suffered it to be put on without protest. Hawkins dressed 
her hair swiftly and dextrously and put earrings in her ears. 

“But what is this for?” asked Kitty at length. “I am sure 
you are making me much too fine.” 

“Mrs. Brenton’s orders, miss.” 

Kitty bit her lip. “When my box comes, I shall dress myself,” 
she announced. 

Hawkins smiled. 

“I’ve finished now, miss, if you’d like to go down.” 

“But I haven’t seen myself,” Kitty said, as she rose; the tall 
folding mirror was closed, as was that on the dressing-table. 

“Mrs. Brenton believed that you would rather see yourself 
downstairs, miss.” 

“How extraordinary! 
now.” 

She leaned forward and put back the wings of the threefold gilt 
mirror on the lace-draped dressing-table, then started back with 
a sharp cry of dismay: facing her was the lady of the portrait, 
line for line, color for color. 

Her hair arranged in the same way, the big pearls in her ears, 
the loose satin robe half-slipping from her shoulders, gave her a 
startling likeness to the painted presentment of her ancestress. 

Kitty was angry, but more than angry, bewildered and dis- 
mayed. She felt as if her individuality had been robbed from 
her. All this luxury and splendor had snapped her courage and 
her independence; she was so hopelessly not on her own ground, 
so completely abandoned to those who in everything but name 
were strangers. 

Her lips quivered, and she looked with piteous eyes at the 
expressionless maid. 

“Please—I can’t be dressed up like this! It is silly, and I 
don’t admire that picture nor care to think I am like her—” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Brenton, who 
glanced at her with swift interest, but with no remark other than: 

“I thought I could rely on Hawkins not to be late.” 

“The young lady doesn’t like her dress,” accused the maid 
severely. 

“No, Aunt,” put in Kitty. 
else.” 

Mrs. Brenton smiled. 


But of course I am going to see myself 


“Please, let me wear something 


“Why, child? You really look very 
charming, and Hawkins has taken 
a good deal of pains with your 
hair.” 

“Why?” replied the girl. “Be- 
cause I am Kitty Trelawney, not 
Belle Brenton.” 

“Be her for this evening — to 
please me. And come now—din- 
ner is waiting.” 

“She must be very eccentric,” 
thought poor Kitty, but there 
seemed really no choice but to 
obey. A certain sense of adven- 
ture and daring began to revive 
in the girl’s heart. Why not wear 
this strange disguise and see what 
was required of her? 


O she followed her aunt 

downstairs, pleasantly 
aware of the soft fall of the 
satin round her limbs and 
the pleasant feel of the deep 
carpet beneath her velvet- 
shod feet. 

As she passed through the 
hall, she caught a glimpse of 
herself in a long tortoise- 
shell-framed mirror, and the 
blood colored her cheeks and 
her heart beat faster. 

She was beautiful; she 
noted that with an extraordinary 
sensation that was not one of 
pride or vanity, but rather of 
startled surprise. She had not 
i even been considered pretty at 

home; she was so different from 
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the others, and commonplace clothes had done their part in ob- 
scuring what beauty she had. Now in this graceful dress of by- 
gone times she looked as lovely as the court lady whom she so 
much resembled. 

The knowledge was like a weapon thrust suddenly into her 
hand—a gleaming weapon that she shrank from, one that she 
knew not in the least how to use. 

Dinner was served in the round room where Kitty had waited 
for her aunt. A cloth of Venetian lace had replaced that of tap- 
estry, bowls of scarlet glass filled with flowers, and candlesticks 
of red lacquer were placed between the covers, set for three peo- 
ple. Kitty, who had expected to be alone with her aunt, noticed 
this at once. 

“Godfrey is even later than you,” 

“Who is he?” asked Kitty. 

She remembered that he had been mentioned as the person 
who was to have met her at the station; she had thought him a 
chauffeur, or coachman. 

“He is my very dear godson,” said Mrs. Brenton with an air 
of reserve. “He is very anxious to meet you, and I want you 
to be very civil to him.” 

Kitty was silent. She was more and more convinced that 
Mrs. Brenton was queer, and more and more conscious of the 
sinister air that the beautiful house seemed to give out, and of 
the impression that she herself in her borrowed dress seemed 
part of this alien world. 

She glanced up at the portrait of Belle Brenton, and again the 
lip seemed to lift, the lids to lower over flashing eyes of evil 
scorn. 

“I can’t stay,” she declared to herself, and thought with long- 
ing of home. 

The door opened abruptly, and a young man entered; he was 
introduced as Godfrey Hansard. Kitty’s impression was of a 
personality dark, commanding, handsome, not wholly pleasant. 
She did not care for his keen scrutiny, and drew back a little, 
feeling vaguely uncomfortable. 

“Have I not found Belle?” asked Mrs. Brenton triumphantly. 

The young man nodded with an air of suppressed excitement, 
and the three took their seats at the table. 


remarked Mrs. Brenton. 


3 peep the meal, which was beyond Kitty’s appreciation, 
there was very little spoken, but the girl gathered that her 
aunt cherished as deep and passionate an attachment for the 
young man as if he had been her own son, and that he was the 
representative .of a family that had always lived near the Bren- 
tons and often intermarried with its members. 

The intimate and casual conversation between these two made 
Kitty feel more and more of an alien and an outsider. Only 
once did Mr. Hansard speak to her directly, and then it was some 
conventional remark about her journey. 

Kitty found courage to glance boldly at the dark face looking 
at her across the exotic furnishings of the table, the curious pur- 
plish color of the candle-shades gave a faint rich flush to the 
light and slipped in gleams of soft radiance in the loops of the 
girl’s gleaming hair and the folds of her rich gown—and the same 
glow was over the portrait above the mantelshelf and seemed 
to make it pulse with life. 

The young man glanced from the painted to the real woman, 
and Kitty felt herself shiver—foolishly, she told kerself. 

“T had an unpleasant walk from the station,” she managed to 
say. 

“I should have met you.” 

Kitty was nettled by the indifference of his tone. 

“Why did you not?” she asked with frank annoyance; 
had had her own box, she reflected, 
dressed up like this now. 

“T was rather afraid to,” 

“Afraid?” 

“Ves.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of you,” he smiled. “You see, you might have been such a 
disappointment to me, Miss Trelawney.” 

Kitty colored; this seemed impertinent, and she did not know 
what to answer. 

But Mrs. Brenton put it calmly, as if they 
some one not present: 

“But you had seen her photograph, my dear Godfrey.” 

“My photograph!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“Your father sent me one of you and your sisters for me to 
choose from—did you not know?” remarked Mrs. Brenton. 
Kitty’s color deepened. “No,” she replied. “It was fortunate 


if she 
she would not have been 


returned Mr. Hansard quietly. 


were discussing 








that you chose me,” 
could have come.” 
“No?” murmured Mrs. Brenton languidly; she leaned back in 

her carved chair as if fatigued, and her glance traveled vacantly 
to the portrait that smiled down on them. Then suddenly rous- 
ing herself, she suggested that the girl should come to her private 
sitting-room for coffee. 

As Kitty followed her out of the room, she looked frankly 
at Mr. Hansard, who held the door open for them and thought 
how very much she disliked him. 


she added defiantly, “for none of the others 


S soon as they were alone in the rose-and-silver room, curious 
animation came over Mrs. Brenton; with some nervous- 
ness she rushed into a hurried explanation. 

“I know you must think it strange, Kitty, that I should have 
told Hawkins to dress you up like this—and about the porirait 
—and Godfrey—” 

“T don’t see anything strange about Godfrey,” 
only thought him rather rude.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” returned Mrs. Brenton impatiently, 
“And it is so difficult to explain—it is all family history, really, 
and I suppose you have never been told anything about that. 

Kitty was silent; her father had certainly never told her a 
word about the family that refused to acknowledge him. 

Her aunt tapped her foot with sudden irritability. 

“T can’t explain it all now—but there is a mystery, a missing 
ring, and a prophecy to be fulfilled before there can be happiness 
for either Brenton or Hansard.” 

She looked so strange as she spoke, that Kitty shrank | 

“Belle Brenton must come to Godfrey Hansard with the square 
ring on her finger,” continued Mrs. Brenton; “then everything 
will go smoothly. Child, that man you met tonight is your future 
husband!” 

Kitty could not help laughing, it seemed so absurd. “But I'm 
not Belle Brenton!” she exclaimed. “But do tell me what you 
mean—it sounds so—so romantic.” 

Mrs. Brenton gave her a glance that seemed partly of contempt. 
“You treat the thing in schoolgirl fashion,’ she reproved. “This 
is serious. First, Godfrey Hansard is poor.” 

“Why doesn’t he do something?” suggested Kitty, with the 
modern young woman’s scorn of idleness. 

Mrs. Brenton, disdaining to answer this question, continued: 

“And he is the rightful possessor of huge riches,” she continued. 
“Belle Brenton by her first marriage was a Marchesa Pallavicini 
and received from her husband an enormous fortune in the form 
of precious stones, which made her the envy of the court. Not 
long after her second marriage she fell in love with her near 
neighbor Godfrey Hansard. All that matters to us is that she 
promised to this cavalier her famous jewels; and her husband, 
discovering the intrigue, forced Hansard to flee from the country. 
He went to Italy; Belle arranged to join him in Genoa, 
where she owned a palace and considerable property. Meanwhile, 
to the great fury of her husband, she hid the jewels, and the clue 
to their hiding-place she put in a square gold ring which she 
wore day and night to taunt her husband. But on the day 
before the secret journey on which she had planned to meet her 
lover, Belle was found in the recom downstairs dying from a 
sword-thrust. The ring had been taken from her finger. 

“She did not utter the name of her murderer, but with her last 
breath she cursed the houses of Brenton and Hansard until such 
time as the ring should be found and the treasure restored to a 
Godfrey Hansard by a woman of her own house and likeness.” 
Mrs. Brenton paused and looked at Kitty. 

“Do you really believe this, Aunt?” asked the girl incredulously. 

“Of course, I believe it,” replied Mrs. Brenton severely. 

“And the curse?” 

“There has always been a curse! Madness, sudden death, 
quarrels, childlessness—and now Godfrey is the last of a ruined 
race; and I, an heirless old woman, am the last of mine!” 


said Kitty. “I 


ITTY was silent. Could it be that her aunt’s mind was 

unsettled by long brooding over one subject? Was Godfrey 
Hansard her dupe, or an adventurer endeavoring to make his 
profit out of a rich woman’s weakness? 

She did not like the part assigned to her in this strange drama 
and felt vaguely uneasy. 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant story,” she said frankly. “And I wish you 
hadn’t made me look like Belle Brenton, Aunt, and I think if 
you only sent for me because of this, I’ll go home tomorrow.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” interrupted Mrs. Brenton harshly. “But 
it doesn’t matter—you can’t go even (Continued on page 104) 
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F you do not believe in the inherent 

goodness of fairytales you should not 
read this article. For it is about a woman 
who has taken all the practical and humane 
ingredients out of the story of Cinderella, 
remolded them to eliminate the harshness 
and to make them fit into life as it is now 
and as it may be five years from now, and 
is directing the expenditure of the income 
from a five-million-dollar endowment for 
the benefit of sixty-four modern Cinderellas. 
They range in age, these little girls, from 
six to fifteen years, and they live in cottage- 
palaces with flowers of faience set into the 
arches of the doors and windows, with huge 
open fireplaces equipped with great chains 
that make the finest swings, with cozy win- 
dow-nooks commanding a view of one of the loveliest valleys in 
Pennsylvania, and with other attractions almost too numerous to 
mention. 

The woman, the youthful Fairy Godmother to this group, is 
Miss Elsa Ueland. She is the president of the Carson College for 
Orphan Girls, situated in the White Marsh Valley just north of 
Chestnut Hill, a suburb of Philadelphia. In years gone by this 
was Erdenheim, the country estate of Robert W. Carson, one of 
the group of Quaker City men who made millions out of merging 
street-car corporations forty years ago. In his will he left the 
estate, which is traversed by a section of the winding and historic 
Wissahickon Creek, and the bulk of his fortune, to give orphan 
girls the benefits of education minus the depressing atmosphere 
of the ordinary orphan-asylum. 

It has been said that there has been nothing really new in 
architecture in the last few hundred years, that everything since 
then has been a combination of old ideas, some of them running 
back to those master-builders, the Greeks. But Carson College 
Is as new architecturally as it is educationally. The man who 
created. this—Albert W. Kelsey, designer of the famous Pan- 
American building at Washington—calls it “Juvenile Architecture.” 
But it is more than that. When all the buildings of the college 


Carson College. 
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Miss Elsa Ueland, the young president of 
Above is a view of one 
of its buildings —“‘Stork Hill Cottage.” 








are built, there will be woven into them in 
striking fashion the allegory of woman from 
childhood to the crowning achievement of 
motherhood. And this is not to be a concep- 
tion so erudite that only the artist can grasp 
its meaning; its symbols are so simple that 
each in itself may be understood by the 
children it was designed to serve. 

Eventually there will be a long string of 
cottages along a winding road at the edge 
of the valley. Today there are four—Stork 
Hill, Thistles, Red Gables and Mother Goose. 
The institution also is renting three others 
in the near-by village of .Flourtown, and 
these have been named Mill Road, Tangle- 
wood and Orchard. The four built on the 
estate conform to the idea of juvenile archi- 
tecture. Set into the door-arches in gayly colored faience are 
huge flowers, and lambs and storks and other birds and animals. 
Here, in interiors designed and built to make children comfortable 
and happy, as the first step toward-making them good and bright, 
the young wards of Carson College are learning joyously the 
practical things that will make each of them self-supporting. 

Proof that they are learning is not wanting. If you asked 
the average person whether children could be happy and make 
progress in a place where they did virtually all the housework 
and planted and raised most of the vegetables, the answer prob- 
ably would be no. But that is exactly what the children are doing 
in the cottages of Carson College. Miss Ueland has evolved a 
method of education under which the pupils actually like to 
work, There are ten-year-old girls in the place capable of planning 
a menu for Sunday dinner, cooking it and preparing everything 
ready to serve, even down to the dessert. 

Perhaps the secret of success here is that no little girl is ever 
given that task without substantial help, generally of her cottage- 
mates. Everybody joins in preparing the meal, as a rule. And 
when it is ended and the time comes for the drudgery of dish- 
washing, it is not the custom to assign one or two girls to this 
work, They all do it, and the drudgery becomes interesting. 
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wag the six-year-olds catch the spirit of the place and try to 
Ip. 
A group of hard-headed, practical men of affairs was named by 
Carson to execute his will and to become the board of trustees 
of the college. They must have caught some of the spirit of the 
founder, for they devoted a long time and no little trouble to the 
task of finding a suitable head for the institution. In their search 
it was natural that they should visit the famous Gary school at 
the town of that name, in Indiana. Miss Ueland, teacher of 
advanced English at Gary, was assigned to explain the operation 
of the system to the visitors. After their return to Philadelphia 
they offered her the presidency of Carson College. 
She accepted after 


during a vacation. She was paid one dollar an hour—more than 

she would have earned in the .so-called. learned professions. 
“Now, I do not want to be carried away here with the idea 
that women will do everything that men do. There must, or 
should be, a physical limit somewhere. But-it has been my idea 
always that the average woman is unnecessarily helpless. She 
has no knowledge of tools and mechanics. Whether or not she 
has any actual physical need for this knowledge, she should 
know. It is, to my mind, part of the foundation of a broad 
economic understanding of how the world progresses: and how 
cities and industries are built. The lack of such simple, funda- 
mental information explains why many women find it difficult 
to understand problems 





reading the will of the 
donor, realizing instant- 
ly that here was the op- 
portunity for which edu- 
cators everywhere—and 
particularly women edu- 
cators—were longing. In 
talks with his friends 
Carson always admitted 
that he got the inspira- 
tion for the school that 
now bears his name 
from Girard College. He 
wanted to do for poor, 
parentless girls what 
Girard College does for 
boys. But he was con- 
vinced, from study of 
the place, that Girard 
College had been be- 
queathed too many re- 
strictions. One of these 
forever bars ministers of 
any denomination from 
the College grounds. 
Accordingly, Mr. Car- 
son took great care not 





of finance and industry 
and construction. 

“For these reasons we 
are teaching our girls to 
paint, to drive nails 
without smashing their 
fingers or ruining the 
woodwork. A few 
weeks ago we starte:! to 
build some chicken- 
houses. The girls are 
helping with this work 
It has been part of their 
education to watch the 
construction of bui! d - 
ings here. Workmen 
are chosen who love 
children, and who do not 
mind answering ques - 
tions and explaining 
things. In one of the 
cottages the girls 
cided, of their own ac- 
cord, to build a foun 
tain in their flower-gar- 
den. They planned it 
set the stones, laid the 








to hamper, by hard and 
fast rules, those charged 
with obtaining the re- 
sults he sought. He provided that children may be accepted only 
between the ages of six and ten years, “poor, white, healthy girls 
both of whose parents shall be deceased,” that guardians must 
give adequate power to the College to enforce “every proper re- 
straint, and to prevent relatives or others from interfering with 
such orphans, or withdrawing them from the College,” and that 
girls must be discharged at eighteen years of age or earlier if the 
board of trustees so decides. 

“To encourage individuality among the girls,” wrote the donor 
in his will, “I would scrupulously avoid uniformity of dress. In 
a cottage of twenty-five girls, I would not have above five girls 
wear the same kind or pattern of dress.” There was but one 
paragraph relating to other than religious subjects of instruction 
“They shall be taught,” he wrote, “thoroughly and practically, 
all the domestic arts, including laundrying and dressmaking, and 
also, as far as possible, the domestic sciences, in order that the 
girls may be prepared to take up successfully housekeeping and 
nursing, should they desire to do so.” 

To some, this requirement was a handicap. But to Miss Ue- 
land’s way of thinking, it. was one of the best things in the will. 
As a result of it, the College has been called “the School for 
Wives.” Certainly the man who marries a Carson College grad- 
uate will have a wife with a remarkably wide range of knowl- 
edge in practical things. The College has no time to teach Greek 
and Latin. Its pupils are poor girls who must earn their own 
way when they leave. But they will not be unaware of the arts 
and the finer things of life. The same spirit of music and poetry 
so aptly expressed in the grouping and architecture of the build- 
ing is threaded through the daily lives of the children in classes 
or at play. Miss Ueland’s development of the founder’s ideas 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
school. She has been primarily a mental worker. Yet she is a 
thoroughgoing exponent of the value of manual labor. 

“Women are in industry to stay,” says Miss Ueland. “They 
are reaching out constantly into new fields. I do not know how 
far they will go, nor what they will be doing in five years. A 
friend of mine, a teacher with some knowledge of colors, under- 
took recently to paint the interior of an apartment for a friend, 


Tne gable of “ Mother Goose Cottage,”’ at Carson College for Orphan Girls. 


pipe, with the help ot 
mechanics, and in fact 
superintended the entire 
operation. It may be said that this was sheer fun for them. I 
fail to see where that is a criticism, for they learned something 
of real value. 

“As to the domestic arts and sciences, every child that leaves 
here will have an exact knowledge of the items that go to make 
up the cost of living. Every cottage and every child is on 2 
budget. We allow six dollars a month for clothing for children 
six and seven years of age, seven dollars for those eight and 
nine years of age, and so on. The sum for table is on.a uniform 
per-capita basis. Of course, the babies cannot direct the expendi 
ture of money for their clothing. But we begin teaching them 
even at six years of age by the play-stores in the cottages. 

“As soon as they are old enough, the children learn what every- 
thing costs,-not merely by being told. We take them shopping 
They know what we are after, what we intend to use it for 
They learn how much material is needed for a garment. It is 
surprising how quickly they learn thrift. One of the older girls 
wanted a new cape last winter. We told her she could have it 
but pointed out that prices would surely be reduced after the 
first of the year. She repaired an old coat and went through the 
winter with-it, and finally got her cape at a great reduction, in 
January. 

“But sometimes we let them make mistakes, when it is neces- 
sary to drive home a lesson. Two of the girls wanted spring 
coats. There is no need for a spring coat here—a winter coal 
and plenty of sweaters supply all needs of warmth, comfort and 
appearance. But they had the money saved from their budgets 
or in what they had earned, and so when they insisted, we let 
them go ahead. It was not long before they realized that by 
unnecessary display they had deprived themselves of other things 
that other girls were buying. They will not make that mistake 
again. The principle in watching expenditures of the girls’ own 
funds is help and guidance, and they know it. 

“There are various ways in which the girls may earn money. 
Some, adept at sewing, are permitted to make all the bloomers. 
An effort is made to give them only enough instructional work 
to be interesting. When that point is passed, in many things, 
the incentive of pay may be added. In some instances this work 
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is at the suggestion of 
the girls. They will ask 
the house-mother how to 
earn a bicycle, or some 
toy or practical posses- 
sion. Last spring one of 
the sows on the farm 
had a litter of eight lit- 
tle pigs. We sold each 
of these to a girl for five 
collars, taking her note. 
The girls built little pens 
and fed the pigs on the 
garbage from the cot- 
tages, and each owner of 
a pig earned about 
twenty dollars for her 
summer’s work. Nearly 
all the youngsters have 
pets. 

“With sewing, so with 
cooking and housework. 
Dish-washing need not 
be a drudgery. It need 
not mean nagging and 
scolding and abuse. 








thing to avoid here is 
large classes, But of 
course there is not the 
slightest doubt that the 
babies will be wonder- 
fully cared for.” 

To look after the wel- 
fare of sixty-four young- 
sters, even with the 
most able assistance, is 
rather a large task. It 
has been harder during 
the organization period, 
with building still going 
on and with prices high 
and conditions generally 
unsettled, than it will be 
later. This whole task 
of organization was 
turned over to Miss 
Ueland. She had one 
year to select her staff, 
to plan all courses, to 
buy the books and 
equipment. This is a 
work usually done by a 








Those who have seen a 
skillful Montessori 
teacher give her children 
an opportunity to wash 


Above is the gable of “Stork Hill Cottage,” a fine example of the new 
juvenile architecture. Below is the doorway of “Red Gables Cottage.” 


half-dozen committees. 
Its accomplishment by 
one woman affords an 
idea of her energy and 





dishes will know exactly what I 
mean. Everyone likes to cook. 
There is no end to the interest in 
getting up menus that differ every 
day. We do not follow the usual 
institutional formula of certain pre- 
scribed dishes for certain days. The 
girls decide on what they will eat, 
under the guidance of the house- 
mother. When the meal is ended. 
the social-center of each cottage is 
shifted into the kitchen. 

“Here too they know the cost of 
everything. Each cottage has room 
for its own garden. The ground is 
plowed for the children. The effort 
is made to develop the community 
spirit here. One of the cottages 
spent more for seed last spring than 
any of the others, and its girls have 
put more time on their garden and 
in picking berries and fruit. As a 
result they have lived on the fat of 
the land all summer. They have a 
full stock of preserves and canned 
vegetables for the winter—tomatoes 
and string beans and corn put into 
the can fifteen minutes after being 
picked. Every other cottage will do 
as well next year.” 

At the time the plans for the con- 
duct of Carson College were an- 
nounced, there were critics who said 
they were “experimental” and there- 
fore impractical. An hour or two in 
any of the classes vould dispel that 
illusion for anyone. Here are chil- 








capacity for sustained, constructive 
work. But she has done more. 
Flourtown is a sleepy little coun- 
try village. One corner of the Car- 
son College estate touches its main 
road, and it was necessary for the 
College to use two cottages on this 
road. At the time building was 
started, the town had four saloons, 
no library and no general social- 
meeting place. It had no idea at all 
of community activities. Miss 
Ueland has found time somehow te 
introduce a real program of com- 
munity life. She has founded a 
library, operated jointly by the com- 
munity and the college and open to 
both. She started a dancing club. 
Just off the main road is an open- 
air dance floor. The children of the 
town are invited to functions given 
by the College children. Arrange- 
ments are being made to employ a 
community nurse, and a playground 
has been established. The town had 
none before. In the summer months 
the College runs a joint school which 
is attended by the village children. 
Miss Ueland was but twenty-eight 
years of age when she accepted the 
presidency of Carson College. But 
she had succeeded in crowding into 
the few years since her graduation 
unusual experience and no little ex- 
citement. She is a graduate of the 
Central High School of Minne- 
apolis. After finishing the academic 








dren who know what they are doing 
and why they are doing it. Unhampered by formal rules, the 
nature-study teacher can and does instil an intense curiosity 
about geology and biography and geography in her young charges. 

This nature-study teacher, it happens, is deeply interested in 
babies. At her suggestion, and with the approval of the board 
of trustees, Miss Ueland has planned to have the College or 
some of its teachers adopt two infants. The will makes no pro- 
vision for children under six years of age—but it gives absolute 
latitude as to laboratory equipment. “If we can and do have 
cows and pigs and chickens and lambs not only as part of the 
farm equipment but also to help educate our children,” says 
Miss Ueland, “why not babies? They will not know the domes- 
tic arts until they have learned the care of infants. The only 


course at the University of Minne- 
sota, she took one year of law. She was editor of the Gopher, 
presided over the student-government association, and was cap- 
tain of the girls’ basketball team and active in the dramatic club. 
On leaving college she went to New York and worked in the 
Richmond Hill settlement and the School of Philanthropy, also 
taking some graduate research work at Columbia in economics 
and sociology. Here she obtained the degree of M. A. For the 
next three years she was engaged in special investigations for 
vocational education surveys and in labor-legislation work. Then 
she reported the Colorado coal-strike for a New York newspaper. 
Before joining the faculty of the Gary schools, she organized the 
Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage in Minnesota. 

In her college days Miss Ueland specialized in psychology,and 
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it i$ NO secret that scholars in 
this science throughout the 
country are watching her 

work at Carson College 

with the deepest interest. 

For this institution has 

an opportunity for con- 

tinued psychological 

study given to none 

other. Miss Ueland 

holds that Carson is 

a cross-section of 

the public school 

with advantages of 
record-keeping not 

given to the latter. 

One of the best psy- 
chologists obtainable 

visits Carson College 

once a month. The chil- 

dren are classified by the 
most modern psychological 
tests. It has been possible in 
numerous instances to eliminate, by 
transfers from one cottage to another, 
friction and misunderstanding. 

A word or two about the architectural features of the College 
may not be amiss. Its triumph will be its tower, the construc- 
tion of which has been delayed by the high costs of material. It 
will be the culmination of the theme of life running through a 
series of five allegories. The first of these consists of a brightly 
colored and delicately modeled terra cotta inset, ten by forty 
feet, set in a Gothic ambulatory partly protected from the weather. 
A golden sun casts its rays upward to the right and left, and in 
the blazing eye of the sun is a baby girl. Between the rays are 
alternate flutters of butterflies and clouds of chains and fetters, 
symbolizing the pleasures and pains of life. The second represents 
childhood and play, the third girlhood and study, the fourth 
maidenhood and the melody of life. 

In the fifth Mr. Kelsey plans to raisé woman to sublime heights 
and to suggest the perpetuation of all things through woman. 
The top of the tower is to be crowned by the figure of a proud 
young mother holding her baby triumphant over her head, four 
supporting figures on a lower level garlanded together with flowers 
representing the dawn-maiden, the zenith-maiden, the eventide- 


An “at home” in one 
of the cottages. 


maiden, and the maiden of 
night. These will be so 
high from the ground that 
their symbolical treatment 
will not be apparent with- 
out climbing the tower, 
when it will be realized that 
this group of five, crowned 
by a se baby, reviews 
the whole progress of life. 
On successive stages of the 
tower will be life-size fig- 
ures representing the whol 
history of the care of found 
lings—the bambinos of 
Italy, the  red-and-black 
garbed orphans of Amster 
dam, the quaint blue un: 
form of Christ Churc! 
England, and others. 

Those familiar with some 
of the other abodes oi 
orphan children will realize 
how great an advance is this 
remarkable school. The 
founder, the able young 
woman who presides over 
the school and those who 
have helped them—to these 
belongs praise high indeed 
For while Carson College it- 
self can guide and develop 
only small groups of orphan 
girls to its high standard of 
womanhood, it sets an ex- 
ample which doubtless wil! 
point the way of progress to 
many other institutions 
Miss Ueland and Carson 
College are therefore 
notable factors in the evolu- 
tion of the new generation 
in America. 





This little witch 
has real dram- 
atic talent. 


Here are two 
scenes from an 
open-air play 
given by the 
Carson College 
Girls. 





















She Made 


a Fortune 


By Pleasing Children 


By 
MARY MORGAN 


WOMAN left suddenly with the burden of 
{£\ her own support and that of three children 
made a stock-taking survey of herself and her 
potentialities. 

“Health, considerable will, no business experi- 
ence,” she mused. 

“When you used to live without taking a thought 
f the future, what did you learn that most homes 
needed?” she asked herself. 

“The right kind of furniture for children’s 
rooms,” she answered, “Oh, the weary hunts I 
had for nursery furniture and really intelligent toys 
for my kiddies.” 

The three, leaning against her knees or creeping 
about the floor, looked up by way of corroboration. 
“What a time Mother had to find a desk low 
enough for Goldenhead to write on when he was 
two and a half!” she recalled. Goldenhead nodded. 
‘And now Bruvver has it,” he agreed. 

“It took three days to get a bedstead the right 
size for Curlylocks. Six inches had to be sawed 
off the legs, and the foot-board had to be short- 
ened. The hard-to-find bed was a soiled white. 
Mother had to paint it the right shade of robin’s- 
egg blue herself.” 

“Wif a parrot perched on the foot,” remembered 
Curlylocks. x 

“And the chairs! Oh, the chairs! Mother cried 
while she looked for them. She was so afraid 
she would never find one that would be low enough 
to save her babykins from bowlegs.” 

Babykins smiled so broadly that he disclosed the yawning void 
where teeth will sometime be. Mrs. Helen Speer searched the 
chambers of memory for nearly forgotten school-lore. ‘The 
law of supply and demand!” Yes, she had learned the relation 
of supply and demand in her long-ago study of political economy. 
There must be many other mothers who had searched as assidu- 
ously as she for furniture for their children’s rooms. And they 
must have come home as footsore and heartsore as she had. Why 
not provide a supply to meet this demand? 

Why not? That cogent reason, a flattened purse! But while 
the young mother picked up Babykins to soothe his grief at a 
bumped nose, anderocked her knee to gratify Curlylocks’ desire 
to play storm at sea, and admonished Goldenhead not to fall out 
of the window, her busy mind revolved about the problem and 
found one answer. In her honeymoon and even after the babies 
came, she had traveled much. She had found comfort for herself 
in hotels, but none for her children. Every hotel should have 
a nursery. She would call upon some hotel managers next day 
and inquire about these needed institutions. 

In all New York’s forest of hostelries she found but one 
nursery. That, in one of the best hotels, resembled the punitive 
chamber in a reformatory. It was large and chill and gloomy. 
Its only furniture was a row of low iron benches placed staidly 
against the walls. 

At sight of it Mrs. Speer shivered. 

“Are you cold?” the manager asked. 

“My spirit is chilled,” Mrs. Speer responded. 





“Think how the 


poor little tots must feel when they are left here while their 
mothers shop!” 

“Tt isn’t attractive,” confessed the hotel man. 
you suggest?” 


“What would 
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Mrs. Speer—directing the manufacture of 
a blue cockatoo for a Fifth Avenue nursery. 


“Chairs!” she answered. 
“Plenty of little low chairs 
And a bed or two for naps. 
You can’t tell when the 
sandman will come around 
and make the little ones 
drowsy. Swings—good, 
secure, wooden ones! Big 
rubber balls—a sandpile to 
make houses—a few en- 
gines and hobby-horses—a 


doll-house or, better, a 
hotel where many little 
mothers can stow away 


their dolls while they imi- 
tate their own mammas and 
go shopping! And my dear 
sir, color, plenty of color 
—what will seem to a busi- 
ness man too much color! 
For every child is charmed 
by bright things. The de- 
pressing gray of these walls 
should be painted out and 
a soft pink or blue or yel- 
low be substituted. There 
should be a frieze of dogs 
and cats and birds and 
rabbits in vivid but correct 
colors. The place should be 
vocal with colors.” 

The hotel man was one of the greatest in New York. He has 
since become one of the greatest in the world: A mark of a 
great man of affairs is decision. He said: “Will you undertake 
- decoration and furnishing of the room according to your 
ideas?” 

Mrs. Speer herself revealed decision. “I will,” she answered. 

Her conversion of the cell-like room into a thing of joy and 
beauty was the first.step upward in a rapid business rise. Other 
hotel proprietors learned why families showed a predilection for 
that hotel, and invited her to establish nurseries for them. The 
owner of one of the smartest apartment-houses on Riverside Drive 
determined to establish a nursery and playground on the roof. He 
sought the best person to equip it—and found Mrs. Helen Speer. 
She had become an authority on children’s nurseries and play- 
grounds, indoors and out. Her work spread. 

Securing the right play-apparatus and proper furniture for the 
indoor and outdoor nurseries offered difficulties. They weren’t 
being made. Manufacturers had taken no cognizance of the need 
of them. Mrs. Speer became a human prod to the consciences 
and intelligence of these manufacturers. Having acquired a 
plumper purse, she went in a bit for manufacturing herself. But 
she relied most upon sketches of modern furniture and upon’ 
almost tearful importunities to the manufacturers. Before her 
gently persistent onslaughts the manufacturers capitulated. She 
established a work-room of her own and showed them how. 

The sign of Mrs. Speers’ own prosperity is a children’s toy 
and furniture shop on Fifty-seventh Street, one of the widest and 
finest thoroughfares in New York. There Mrs. Speer has fur- 
nished model bedrooms, nurseries and playgrounds for children. 
It is the most popular place on Manhattan Island with children, 
save the chimney-corner at Christmas. 
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Miss Marcia Mead 


MALL and blonde, with the merry eyes of one whose greatest 
responsibility is to shop for her own ball gowns, is Marcia 
Mead. Yet she is the foremost woman architect in America. 

Her achievements have placed her in the front rank in her own 
country, and it reasonably follows that she is without conspicuous 
tivals in any other. She was the first woman to be graduated 
from the School of Architecture of Columbia University. Her 
classmates were ninety-nine men who regarded her with the same 
degree of interest and cordiality that the ninety-nine sheep gathered 
into the fold evinced for the one that “was out on the hills away.” 
Miss Mead was an outsider, an innovator, a temerarious female 
human who was trying to do what hadn’t been done before. Which 
grazes crime, in the eyes of the East! It hadn’t been done; there- 
fore it shouldn’t be done. No other woman had dared to enter 
the School of Architecture of Columbia University. It was with- 
out precedent, therefore regrettable, deplorable, something to be 
hindered and discouraged for the common good. 

Marcia Mead’s eyes continued to be merry, though intense 
study caused her to view her reluctant classmates and the world 
through glasses. 

She laughed and studied—and was graduated with four of the 
ninety-nine male students who had snubbed and scorned her be- 
cause her hair was long and she wore petticoats. 

“They tried hard to keep me out, though there was no good 
reason why they should,” she laughs. “But once I was there, 
they couldn’t budge me. I had come to stay.” 

In this short sentence she struck the keynote of her own char- 
acter. At the commencement exercises she looked so small, so 
blonde and attractive, despite the necessity for the study-induced 
glasses, that she might have been a girl surrounded by claimants 
for a dance. Yet at that happy milestone she proved herself 
an incorrigible innovator. For the City Club of Chicago had 
offered a prize for the best and most practical essay on com- 
munity housing. Her brothers in study frowned heavily at the 
title of her thesis. No male student would have presumed to 
enter this competition that had stirred the energies and ambition 
of the ancient, honorable and accredited members of the profes- 
sion. But this extraordinary girl-student did. She won the prize. 
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‘Lhe Houses ‘That 


This story of Marcia Mead, America’s greatest 
woman architect, will make clear to you what 
architecture, as a profession, offers to a woman. 


When she was graduated, she should have entered, in some 
humble capacity, a distinguished architect’s office and served him 
a modest Rebecca reversing the Biblical romance, serving her 
professional Jacob for at least seven years. But again this breath- 
taking young person scorned the book of procedure. She opene:! 
an office. She and a New York woman of means announced 
themselves as ready to serve any honest clients. 

“We will build you a railroad station or-a castle in Spain or 
even design a clothes-closet for you,” they said. 

It was expected that they would wait long and suffer the 
humiliating aches of inaction. But no. They entered the com 
petition for the Ellen Wilson Memorial Home in Washington. 
and won. Miss Anna Pendleton Schenck, the New York woman 
who allied herself with Miss Mead, died. Marcia Mead attended 
the funeral of her friend and partner and went back to the 
office and worked fourteen hours a day to assuage her grief 
The plans for that model neighborhood housing-center must be 
ready. Miss Mead was of the stuff that would work twenty- 
four hours a day rather than break a promise. 

The plans were ready within the time limit. They were ac- 
cepted for Bridgeport, Conn., and soon took form in brick and 
mortar in that city. Marcia Mead’s dream had been fulfilled 
She had made life beautiful for families of small means. This 
before the reversal of conditions which the grim gift of the great 
war made to humanity. 

The Industrial Housing Commission of Connecticut concluded 
“to let that bright girl in New York have her head.” 

She evolved a group of houses for a community of three hun 
dred men and their families, cheap houses, compact houses, com- 
fortable, convenient, expressing the last truths in sanitation. They 
were houses as opposed to hives: habitations worthy of human 
occupancy, not tenements. As her again and again confounded 
ninety-nine classmates would have predicted, Marcia Mead was 
once more the innovator. She abolished the court and created a 
central playground and neighborhood park. The community be- 
came the forbidden city to all ice-wagons and garbage-carts save 
those which were especially assigned to them. The workers’ 
town in Bridgeport, Conn., should not be a thoroughfare for the 
passage of wholesaie germ-scatterers—not if Marcia Mead could 
help it. And she did help it. The model city for workers an- 
swered the riddle of how to live well and healthfully and yet 
leave a margin for the savings-fund. 

For the community houses are built four in a group, with sep- 
arate entrances for each family. There is not a house among 
them that does not open freely to the sunshine and pure air. 
They were graded from five-room houses to two-room flats. Their 
pre-war prices varied from seventeen to twenty-eight dollars a 
month. They were of brick; and built according to this woman 
architect’s plans, they would last for half a hundred years. Fire- 
walls separated the houses or flats. 

Miss Mead’s plans recognized the fact that workers often eke 
out their income by keeping a boarder or boarders. 

“T thought a great deal about the women whose privacy of 
family life was encroached upon because they needed a little 
extra money,” Miss Mead explained. She designed, therefore. 
a separate entrance for the boarder or boarders, the only point 
of communication with the family being the dining-room. 

Her aversion to the tenement system of the necessary stranger 
or strangers in the family she expressed by a communal board- 
ing-house. While trying to abolish the tenement boarder system. 
she provided comfort and convenience for the wanderers with- 
out a heart. She planned for them a homelike domicile with a 
separate room for each, all the light and air that are requisite 
for health, living- and recreation-rooms, and a plentitude of 
shower-baths. 

This working-citizens’ city of Marcia Mead’s was more than a 








Jill Builds 


By ADA 
PATTERSON 


success; it was a triumph. It is the Mecca of the sociologists of 
this country and Europe. 

“Help the individual to keep his individuality,” is her slogan. 
it has shorn the institution of its drear institutional flavor. The 
Home for the Aged at Akron, Ohio, is a tangible evidence of her 
creed -of individuality. There, instead of a great, drear house 
in which the inmates wander as specters of their lost selves, she 
brought them into groups of cottages, where aged pairs continued 
to live their long united lives under the same roof. From the 
Akron Home for the Aged all depressing conditions are absent. 
To each inmate it is not merely a shelter but genuinely a home. 

“Homes should be planned by women.” This, her creed, was 
uttered twenty years ago when she was a schoolgirl. Through 
all the lights and shades that have made of her life a veritable 
checkerboard she has held unwaveringly to her article of faith. 

The dark and tortuous tenements of the East Side of New 
York are man-built. That the advent 
of the woman architect would abolish 
the tenement was her conviction. 
Wherefore it would appear that 
Marcia Mead is a woman with a 
mission, though a merry mis- 
sionary with hope and determina- 
tion that defy all obstacles. 

By the homes she has de- 


















signed she has transmuted 
her own theories into ac- 
tuality. re 


The woman-built house 
would omit no considerable 
details, as did the New York 
architect whose plans for a 
castle that adorns one of the 
Thousand Islands omitted a 
staircase. The woman-built 
house would include no flaw in 
drainage. Even though restricted 
in space, light and air would be 
abundant. There would be no unjus- 
tifiably wide cracks in floors when women 
applied the principles of single- and double- 
floor construction, the manner of laying, sound- 
proofing and molding. 

No rattling, wind-wooing windows are in the houses that Jill 
built. Easily would the sliding doors move in the woman- 
planned house. The closet doors would open, swing outward as 
they should, but as is not the invariable habit of doors in the 
centuries-long, male rule of edifices. The bedroom door would 
be so hung as not to exhibit that most intimate article of house- 
hoid furniture, the bed. 

Comfortable warmth would be a characteristic of the house 
built in the feminine mind before its walls rose under the blow 
of man-wielded hammers. The heuse designed by a woman would 
not be cold. Women are unashamed of their fear of mice, and 
fires. Mice are beasts with filthy, germ-laden coats. No dainty 
woman would permit the footprints of the miserable creatures 
upon her lace ruffles. Assuredly, sanitarily, no. Wherefore, when 
a mouse appears, her prudence and instinctive cleanliness cause 
her to mount a chair. 

Nor is she ashamed of her fearful premonitions of the house’s 
catching fire. When she turns builder, she will summon that 
degree of foresight which the misunderstanding call timidity. In 
the house she builds there will be no hollow partitions, none of 
that windy space that woos flames. A man might not prescribe 
metal laths for the ceiling and wool or asbestos between floors, 
but a woman would think of them. And you could trust her to 
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‘“Sheep’s Clothing” 


Alice Garland Steele, whose striking 
Cloak,” 
aroused such favorable comment, has written a 
new and even better story, 
for THe Green Book Macazine, which 
will appear in an early issue. 

Don’t miss it. 


provide adequate quantities of the lime mortar that hinders the 
progress of the traveling sparks. 

Turn backward two decades, and you find Marcia Mead, a hig 
school girl of a small Pennsylvania town,planning the sinks which 
would help to make secure her renown inthe metropolis of the 
world. Sinks must not be too low for the woman of average 
height.. Low laundry tubs are an affront to the short woman, 
an irritant to one of average height. Both should be placed 
close to the range to spare the housewife from multiplying her 
steps by crossing unnecessary distances. 

Although the Industrial Housing Commission of Connecticut 
had agreed to let her have her head, the disposition of the sink 
caused a battle of giant wills at the working-citizens’ center 
in Bridgeport. On one side were the committee from the Indus- 
trial Housing Commission, who had never heard of a higher 
sink. They had never been built high, and so they should never 
be built high. The great god Precedent! But arises Marcia 
Mead, innovator extraordinary! 

“T have made a demonstration of what happens to the woman 
who is washing her dishes at a sink that is too low,” she says, 
her eyes twinkling in memory of the match of wills. “I had 
a board put up at the old height. I bent over the imaginary sink 
arid washed imaginary dishes, and at the tub and rubbed upon a 
fanciful washboard the clothes of my fancy. After five minutes 
I testified to a very real backache. 

“The committee were impressed. It considered the possibility 
of a change. But to a man it repudiated my plan for placing the 
tubs and sinks at a height of thirty-eight inches from the floor. 
I had the board shifted and showed them how easy sinks and 
wash-tubs at that height would make a woman’s labor. I re- 
minded them how many women would live in these houses and 
do the work for a family of five or more. There should be no 
lost motion, I reminded them, no waste power. Sinks thirty- 
eight inches above the floor, wash-trays thirty-six inches high, 
instead of-the usual thirty-four, would make a great deal of 

difference in a woman’s ,weariness at the end of-a day, or 
the end of her life.” 
She convinced the committee. 
Ever since Miss Mead can remember, she 
has had the vision of an in-all-things 
comfortable little house. It should be 
such an abode as would be worthy 
of the tender note in a woman’s 
voice when she speaks of her “lit- 
tle home.” For the. small girl. 
as the small young woman, 
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into his “Nobody else knows 
what a woman’s house means to 
her.” Miss Mead has built 
mansions for the rich and cot- 
-tages forsthe lowly. She has 
elected that her specialty shall 
be groups of houses for those 
of moderate means or less. 

She is deeply interested in 
what a captain of industry has 
patronizingly termed “the small 
a ae man” and his family—in part, perhaps. 
err S because she is of such a family. She 
was the child of a carpenter—a good 
carpenter. He lived and labored in a 
small town; his activities were limited by small town opportunities, 
His small, fair-haired daughter watched him at his daily work 
of building, watched him and thought of the houses that grew 
so fast beneath his firm brown hands. Watching, she reached 
early the conclusion that there is scarcely a higher human voca- 
tion than housing cleanly and comfortably that unit of the 
state, a family. Her father died while she was still in long 
braids and highly abbreviated skirts, died too early to guide 
her in the path of her vocation; but he left her a memorable 
lesson that is a corner-stone of all success: “Do thoroughly the 
work in hand.” 

Hers was no easy way to accomplishment of her early formed 
purpose. Having worked her way through the final years of her 
course at the Edinboro, Pa., high-school, she came back to the 
simple home at Pittsfield, Pa., the house in which she was born, 
and electrified her mother and sister and brothers. It was no 
part of her purpose to follow the tradition of the female side 
of the household. She would not become a teacher of children, 
but she would provide children with a (Continued on page 88) 
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Youth 
Triumphant 
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The Story Thus Far: 


AATSY was a handsome half-grown girl who wore boy’s clothes 
and sold newspapers on the streets and brought her small 
earnings home to drunken Ma Slavin, with whom she had lived 
since she was three. Apparently the Slavins had some other 
income also, for they did no work. Finally, however, Patsy grew 
big enough to worst Ma Slavin when the woman undertook to 
beat her, and ran away. 

That night Patsy slept in an empty limousine in a garage to 
which she obtained entrance—and woke up next morning to find 
herself gliding along a country road. When the car turned in at 
-a country house, Patsy attempted to jump out—and broke her 
leg. She was, however, kindly cared for by the two maiden ladies 
and their nephew, who lived there. Indeed, Patsy’s naiveté and 
her courage in facing a difficult destiny so ingratiated her with 
Deborah and Melinda Godfrey that they determined to adopt 
her and called in their wealthy cousin David Van Leer to seek 
his advice in the matter. 

Meanwhile a man called on Ma Slavin and told her he knew 
where “the kid” was: She told him that in future she as well as 
her husband Bill must be paid for “keeping her mouth shut.” 
As a result Ma Slavin presented herself at the Godfreys shortly 
afterward and demanded custody of Patsy. Fortunately Van 
Leer was present; and that able ex-ambassador controverted her 
claims, though he knew she would persist in an attempted black- 
Se Van Leer went home to a difficult interview with 
his crippled and recluse son Christopher. 


The Story Continues: 


LIVER KEMP lost no time and within an hour had taken 

a taxi and was on his way. He left the machine near the 
corner of the Avenue and went afoot into Kelly’s Mews, where 
he found without difficulty the woman he sought. 

Mrs. Quigg was at her tubs, but she received the visitor amiably 
enough, for it seemed there was no love lost between her and 
Della Slavin. Yes, she had known Patsy, poor kid, since she 
had first been brought to the Slavin’s house, a baby of three— 
a fine baby that had cried its poor little eyes out week on end. 
No, there was no doubt that the child was no kin of Della Slavin. 
She had appeared for the first time one summer morning, to 
the surprise of the neighbors; Della Slavin had said it was a sister’s 
child, but everyone knew that if Della Slavin had a sister, it was 
the first time they had ever heard about it. Big Bill Slavin, who 
had been something of a bruiser in those days, discouraged ques- 
tions, and as most of the folk in the Mews were afraid of him, 
the child was accepted to be what the Slavin family said it was, 
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and after a while the mystery as to its 
parentage was forgotten. 

But Mrs. Quigg, under questioning, re- 
called many things that proved interest- 
ing—the fine linen that the child wore on 
the occasion of its first appearance, the visits of a mysterious 
stranger, the sudden access of wealth to the Slavin family, which 
was not to be explained by any steady employment Big Bill ever 
had. All of this Mrs. Quigg divulged with the greatest of will- 
ingness. The facts were only confirmatory of Mr. Kemp’s sus- 
picions and merely whetted the appetite. 

“It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Quigg,” he said quietly. “And 
it may prove worth your while to help us in any way that you 
can to get at the facts about this child’s birth. You feel very 
sure that Patsy was an entire stranger to Mrs. Slavin when she 
was brought to the house?” 

“Sure. Don’t I know the difference? She wasn’t Della Slavin’s 
kind. No more she aint now, though she lived in the house the 
best part of ten years—as a boy, mind you. It was a cryin’ 
shame. But it was no business of mine. Poor kid! An’ if 
Patsy hadn’t run away, I had it in me mind to report the matter 
to the Prevention Society.” 

“Mrs. Quigg,” said Kemp, “you say the Slavin family was 
poor until the child came. You never took it into your head 
to inquire about where this money came from?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“My old man was scared of Big Bill. He made me keep my 
mouth shut. And I did, but I couldn’t help wonderin’. The 
stranger used to come regular; a lawyer feller, I guess he was 
—well dressed an’ all.” 

“Ah—a lawyer! You don’t think he could have been Patsy’s 
father?” 

“Him! Naw. He wasn’t her father. I’d take my oath to it.” 

“You think he just came to bring them money?” 

“What else? The next day they always got stewed—and stayed 
that way pretty much for a week or so.” 
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“Sure I would.” 

“Is there anyone else here 
who could tell me anything?” 

“No more’n I know.” . 

“Do you think, Mrs. Quigg,” 
he asked, “that there would be 
a chance of finding out who 
this lawyer fellow is and where 
he comes from?” 

“TI wisht there was. I’ve been 
a bit curious meself.” 

Oliver Kemp deliberated a 
moment. And then: 

“Did it ever seem strange to 
you,” he asked, “that this lawyer 
man should come and bring this 
money to the Slavins in cash, 
when a check by mail would 
have saved him the trouble of 
coming personally?” 

“H-m! I never thought of 
that. It zs queer, aint it?” 

“Ves. And doesn’t it suggest 
that the reason he didn’t send 
the money by check was be- 
cause he wanted to conceal his 
real identity or the identity of 
the people who paid him?” 

“That’s so. Say, you’re 
pretty near as slick as he is. 
But how did Della Slavin get 
him here so soon after the kid 
ran away if she didn’t know 
who he was?” she asked 
triumphantly. 

“That is a puzzler, Mrs. 
Quigg.- I wish I could answer 
that. Perhaps—” He paused. 
“You think Della Slavin knows 

how to reach this man, even if she doesn’t 
know where the money comes from?” 

“I dunno. I guess that’s right.” 

“T’ve got to find out who he is and where 
the money comes from.” 

“I wish ye luck.” 

The lawyer folded his arms for a moment, 


Py, studying his witness. She was an elderly 
woman with a touch of righteous fire in her 
X eye. Her husband, he had discovered, was a 


Patricia—please come 


back. Please.”’ But shen 


made no response nor any 
sign that she heard him. 


“I see. And has this man been in Kelly’s Mews since Bill 
Slavin went away?” 

“Yeh. He comes still. But I guess he don’t bring the money 
he used to. Maybe Bill gets most of it. Some say he’s dead. I 
dunno. Della Slavin aint been much good since her old man 
left her. If it hadn’t been for Patsy, she’d ’a’ starved.”’ 

“T see. You think, then, that this lawyer fellow has stopped 
paying—or doesn’t pay so much?” 

“I dunno. But he gives her somethin’. He’s been here, 
recent.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Yeh. A couple of days after Patsy ran away, I saw him get 
out of a taxi in the Avenue and come around here.” 

“To the Slavin house?” 

“Yeh—I followed him.” 

“Could you describe him?” 

“A tall, thin, dark man in a slouch hat.” 

“You don’t know his name?” 

“Naw. I never ast. Della Slavin wouldn’t of told if I had. 
Me and her aint on speakin’ terms.” ’ 

“Why do you think this visitor is a lawyer, Mrs. Quigg?” 

“Oh, he looked slick-like.” 

“IT see,” said Kemp. “And would you know this man if you 
saw him again?” 


teamster, and they had both been sorry for 
Patsy. 
“See here, Mrs. Quigg, Patsy has got a 
chance. My friends like her. They want to 
% give her a comfortable home and educate her. 
You’d like to see her fixed that way, wouldn’t 
you?” 
“T would. I’m glad to hear it.” 
“Well, Della Slavin wants her back here—” 
“I’d see her damned first.” 
“That’s the idea, exactly. You wouldn’t say that it was from 
any love of the child?” 

“Love!” Mrs. Quigg laughed in scorn. “It looks like a 
holdup.” 

“Exactly. Or do you think this—this lawyer fellow sent her?” 

“Maybe. But money’s at the bottom of it. Della Slavin would 
sell her soul for a quart of gin.” 

Oliver Kemp paused a moment. Then slowly he took out his 
pocketbook and laid a bill upon the table. 

“You're a friend of Patsy’s. I’m going to ask you to help me.” 

“What can I do?” 

“If my theory about this case is right, Mrs. Quigg, Mrs. Slavin’s 
visitor has been kept in ignorance as to where Patsy is. She wants 
money. The question is, who will pay her the most.” 

“Blackmail?” 


EMP laughed. “The lawyer fellow can pay what he pleases. 

. We pay her—nothing. If he has a claim on the child, let 
him come forward and prove it. I don’t think he will—not if he’s 
paid this woman and man all these years to keep the secret. But 
we don’t propose to give the child up without a better claim than 
Della Slavin has.” 
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“Right ye are.” 

“Let her prove her legal right. We will make out a case of 
cruelty. We could, Mrs. Quigg?” 

“Sure. Just call on me or Mrs. Dawson next door.”’ 

Mrs. Quigg was looking out of the window at the house opposite, 
and she suddenly drew back with a warning whisper. 

“There she is now.” 

Kemp, from the darkness of the room, followed her gaze. Della 
Slavin stood swaying in the open doorway, her face red, her eyes 
bleary as she peered down toward the cross-street at the end of 
the Mews. The attitude was one of expectation. For three or 
four minutes she stood, and then, with an impudent look up and 
down the street, went slowly into the house and closed the door 
behind her. 

“If I’m not interfering, Mrs. Quigg,” said the young lawyer, 
“I think I'd like to wait here for a while.” 

“Go as far as ye like,” she replied, removing Kemp’s bill and 
slipping it into her capacious bosom. 

“TI had an idea of calling on Mrs. Slavin myself,” he said, “but 
I think I'll defer that visit for the present.” 

“It looks as if she might be expectin’ some one.” 

The lawyer asked permission to smoke; and ensconced behind 
the curtains, watched the house. Half an hour, three-quarters— 
and then a man came walking quickly up the sidewalk and knocked 
sharply on Della Slavin’s door. He was a man of middle age, 
well dressed, and had a business-like air. Before the door of the 
Slavin house was opened, Mrs: Quigg identified him as the man 
of whom she had spoken. As the door closed behind the visitor, 
Oliver Kemp got up. 

“I’m going to follow this man, Mrs. Quigg,” he said. “If he’s 
afoot, I’m going to shadow him. If he has a machine, I’m going 
to re keep it in sight. This is a blind street, isn’t it?” 

“ Te a 

“Then. he must pass the corner.” 

“Ts there anything I can do?” 

Kemp nodded. “When I go, you watch the house, and when the 
man comes out, I want you to shake the tablecloth out of the 
wiidow. “I don’t want to miss him. Now keep your eye on the 
door until I get out of this.” 
~ She nodded and grinned as the lawyer departed, comfortably 
fingering the bill in the waist of her dress. And Kemp, with- 
out glancing at the house opposite; made his way in leisurely 
fashion down tothe corner of the cross-street, where, under the 
pretense of lighting a cigarette, he carefully noted the taxi drawn 
up at the opposite curb, its chauffeur reading a newspaper. For 
a moment he was tempted to go over and question the man as 
to his fare, but resisted the impulse, which might have led to 
failure, or, at the least, have given the stranger an inkling as to the 
investigation. Mr. Kemp. wished to eliminate all chances of 
failure. The brief glimpse that he had had of the visitor at Della 
Slavin’s had shown him to be a ‘prosperous, substantial-looking 
person. whose employers could afford to pay him well for his 
services, and confirmed Kemp in the belief that those who had 
hidden the child Patsy in this slum had carefully fortified them- 
selves “against discovery. Mr. David Van Leer had been right: 
there was a reason for all this mystery 

At a flutter of red at the window of Mrs. Quigg’s house, Oliver 
Kemp turned and walked as though with an air of sudden decision 
toward Third Avenue. He would have liked to stop and meet the 
stranger face to face, but he feared that if he did so there would 
not be time to take up the pursuit with the taxi. And so he 
woke up his chauffeur, whom he had engaged by the hour. 

“Do you see that car just ahead of us?” he asked quickly. 
“Follow it until it stops—and there’s a fiver in it for you. I'll 
pay your fines.” 


S the stranger came out of Kelly’s Mews, Oliver Kemp saw 

him hesitate for a moment, looking in the direction from 
which he had come, and then with a quick glance at the other taxi- 
cab, he crossed the street and with a short order entered his own 
car, which went westward rapidly. How simple for Kemp the affair 
would have been if the stranger had had a private vehicle! 
Merely a matter of a license-number and a visit to Headquarters. 
But this man always came in a taxi. He was taking no chances 
—a public conveyance had no tales to tell. Still, Kemp took its 
number; it might be useful. 

Less than half a block separated the two vehicles when the 
man in the first taxicab turned and looked out of the window in 
the rear. The young lawyer saw him lean forward, and the 
machine he was chasing leaped forward, going at a dizzy pace. 
Kemp’s man followed grinning, spun around a corner on two 


= 


wheels, just missing a frightened woman and a “white-wing.” Th 
chase was on in earnest now; the stranger knew that he yal 
being pursued and probably why. Both drivers took chancg) 
flirting coyly with death. They ran into a traffic jam, but Kemp} 
quarry got loose first. They spied him again in a cross-strey 
near the next corner and followed fast. 

The man in the other car was leaning forward, giving instry, 
tions again. Another corner he turned to avoid the crowd 
thoroughfare beyond, but Kemp’s man was persistent and hug 
on grimly, under greater and greater difficulties as the streg, 
farther north became more congested. They saw the car a blog 
ahead of them pause as in a jam and then turn sharply to the lef 
toward Fifth Avenue. They followed more easily now, it scemej 
for almost before they were aware of it, the taxicab in frog 
drew up alongside the curbstone and came toa stop, while Kemp} 
driver ran up alongside the other. It was only then that Olive 
Kemp discovered that the car he had been pursuing was empty 

The chauffeur of the other taxi grinned at them. ; 
cae kid,” he said quizzically to Kemp’s chauffeur, “yer water} 

ilin’.” 

So was Kemp. It was such an old trick to play, and vet i 
had worked admirably. There was no trace of the stranger 
who had paid his man and leaped out into the crowd. And neither 
persuasion nor bribery of the other taxi-driver could elicit mor 
than the bare facts that he had picked up his fare in Sixth Aveny 
near Forty-second Street, and that he had been asked to retum 
him to the same neighborhood. 

Vague enough! Oliver Kemp had been beaten by a ma 
cleverer than he. And this, he took it, was to be the measure of 
the task he had before him. 


CHAPTER VII 
REVERSION 


OLLOWING upon this adventure which had resulted so uw 

fortunately for the hopes of Mr. Oliver Kemp, Mr. Marston 
himself took a hand in the game, and having equipped himself 
with information provided by Mrs. Quigg and Mrs. Dawson, he 
made his call upon Della Slavin. 

Marston’s methods differed from those of the senior member of 
the firm. He was the jury lawyer, large, amiable, flexible, keen, 
persuasive, but with a hint of brawn under his well-fitting clothes, 
a hint of steel in the quick flash of his eye. And the air of 
defiance with which Della Slavin greeted him when he made know 
the object of his visit presently fell from her like an_ ill-fitting 
garment, leaving her stripped of all subterfuge, a female bully 
who acknowledged a master. If she had hoped, before her visi 
to Shirley Lane, to get money by relinquishing the child to its 


‘newly found friends, Marston quickly undeceived her, bringing 


the charge of habitual cruelty with a definiteness as to specific acts 
which rather took her breath away, and quoting very briefly the 
law in its relation to her quondam guardianship. 

Further than that, in order still further to discomfit her, he 
made it quite clear that her responsibility to the courts before 
which he proposed to plead Patsy’s cause did not end with her 
acceptance of his terms—that if she and Bill Slavin had been 
paid to keep the identity of the child a secret, it was in the 
power of the court under the circumstances’ to compel her to 
reveal the name of the person or persons who had paid for its 
support. 

Here Della Slavin was on firmer ground, for she did not really 
know, nor had she ever known, who her employer was. And she 
clung tenaciously to her expectation of continued financial help 
from that quarter. 

“You're a pretty slick guy,” she said with an access of courage, 
“but ye can’t be makin’ me tell ye somthin’ I don’t know, at 
that’s a fact. I never knew whose money it was.” 

“Not even who the man was who brought it to you? Come, now—" 

“Naw! I hope I may die if I know—” 

“But you kept in communication with him. You addressed 
him with some name, to some address—” 

“What did I care who he was, so long as the money came 
reg’lar?” She broke off and rose. “Say, I’m t’rough talkin’. You 
got what ye want. I'll sign yer paper if it’s right, but yer cant 
make me squeal somethin’ I don’t know.” 

Marston had gained the chief object of his visit. He knew 
that the woman could have helped him to further information if 
she had wished, but he thought it wiser not to press the mattet] 
too far at the moment. 
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“All right,” he said, with a shrug as he rose. “We'll drop that 
for the present, Mrs. Slavin. You’ve been wise to agree to our 
proposal. Meanwhile, it is understood that you make no further 
attempt to see Patsy or to communicate with her?” 

The woman shrugged. “Oh, I know when I’m t’rough,” she 
said. “And ya aint a-goin’ to pay me for all me trouble?” 

“Not a dollar. Good morning, Mrs. Slavin.” 

He walked out of the house and into his taxi, which stood at 

door. 

Mi ella Slavin laughed derisively at his departing 
back. It was her futile way of having the last 
word. And there was some method in her mirth, 
for when the .door was closed, she took out a 
letter she had received two days before, and read 
it over with renewed inter- 


est. 

“Dear Madam,” it ran. 
“You are, of course, aware 
that your house is_ being 
watched, and it will therefore 
be impossible for me to visit 
you again. 

“Your offer to reveal for 
five thousand dollars the name 
and address of the people 
who have taken Patsy Slavin 
is refused by my client, who 
is no longer interested in the 
future of the child. His 
chief interest is to remain, as 
before, unknown. Our agree- 
ment, therefore, that you 
make no effort to find out the 
source of your income or 
even my own identity as the 
representative of those who 
have paid you is more hind- 
ing now than ever. If you 
are questioned, you will deny 
all knowledge even of the 
name and address to which 
your own communications 
have been sent. On these 
conditions, you will receive 
personally, beginning the first 
of October, one hundred 
dollars a month. This is the 
price of silence. You will 
receive it by messenger, -and 
it will be sent from a public 
station. Upon the slightest suspicion that 
you have betrayed this confidence, the 
money will be withheld and further com- 
munication will be denied you.” q 

It was signed: “Joline.” 

“He aint no longer interested in de future 
of de child,” muttered Ma Slavin with a grin, 


as she reached for the gin bottle. “I don’t 
tink! But he’s scared, all right. Maybe 
he wont want ter know sometime. A hun- 


dred! "Taint as much as it might be, but 
it’s better dan a poke in de eye wit’ a burnt 
CR bo a 

The assurance having reached Shirley Lane that no further 
visits need be expected from their aromatic caller, and that 
nothing further might be learned at present as to Patsy’s origin, 
the Heavenly Twins proceeded with their plans for their ward’s 
immediate future. Paxton had come and removed the plaster, 
pronouncing the job a perfect one, and Patsy was already hobbling 
about, regaining, day by day, color and strength, and wondering 
about everything. Sydney had gone back to college, but the 
maiden aunts had now succeeded in getting her complete con- 
fidence; and her gratitude for all they had done and were pro- 
posing to do for her, if not demonstrative, was evinced in her 
painstaking attempts to accede to their wishes. Miss Jeffreys, 
the trained nurse, had departed and in her place had come Miss 
Sophia Magruder, the governess. 

The selection of this lady had cost the M&ses Godfrey many 
hours of discussion. The maiden sisters had been in favor of a 
decayed gentlewoman for the position, in order that Patsy should 
be initiated at once into all the airs and graces of a young lady. 
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But here the advice of Cousin David Van Leer again prevailed; 
for the decayed gentlewomen who had presented themselves had 
all proved either stout and self-assertive or meek and anemic. 
What was needed most to guide Patsy was a strong will,.a ready 
sympathy and a clearly defined sense of humor. All of these 
qualities Miss Sophia Magruder seemed to possess in abundance, 
because she had struggled through difficulties to an education and 
in spite of them had preserved her own youth to a remarkable 
degree. And as Cousin David had said: “She seemed 
to be gentle without being decayed.” 

“Tt is only necessary at this time, my dears,” he 
said, with his oracular air, “that Patsy be taught to 
speak the English language as it is known above 
’ Twenty-third Street, to use a knife and fork in an 
acceptable manner, to learn the 
meaning of God, and to accept all 
the hereditary responsibilities of her 
sex, both as to herself and others, 


“Nobody could make a thing like this unless he had a 
beautiful soul.”? “H—m!”’ said Patsy. ““What’s a soul?” 


That should do for the present. After a while she will of course 
be sent to a fashionable boarding-school, where they will speedily 
teach her to be exactly like every other young woman, eradicat- 
ing by merciless precept every agreeable atom of individuality, so 
that she will conform to a pattern.” 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Van Leer,” put in Miss Sophia Magruder, 
who had been brought into the conference, “if I say that I don’t 
think they will ever succeed in that.” 

“Ah, perhaps not. Let us hope it, Miss Magruder. 
while, I suppose you appreciate your responsibilities.” 

“Perfectly. I’m sure we shall get along beautifully.” 

And they did. If Patsy had never seemed to care greatly for 
Miss Jeffreys, she accepted the governess with open. hands. She 
knew an awful lot, but she was “just like another feller.’ And 
in the light of Miss Magruder’s tactful comments, even the 
“skoits” which had at first seemed such an impediment to Patsy’s 
education, became endowed with actual virtues. 

“Why, Patsy,” she would say, “it’s great to be a woman. I 
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“No, I wont,” she muttered doggedly, measuring 
him with her eye. Fine manners—you've got!”’ 
she sneered contemptuously. 
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wouldn’t be a man for anything in the world. We’re showing 
them every day that we can do things better than they can. The 
men think they run the world because they’re stronger than we 
are, but it’s the influence of women that makes their lives for good 
or for bad.” 

“H-m,” said Patsy, her head on one side, frowning thoughtfully. 


UT the leaven was working. And soon the pants were for- 
gotten in the desire to read, write and figure as well as Miss 
Magruder did. 

When Patsy first went out of doors into the early sunshine of 
spring and gazed across the hills far away, she was afraid of the 
large spaces. Like the canary escaped from its cage, she didn’t 
know what to do or where to go. 

Miss Deborah Godfrey saw the look in her face and asked: 
“What is it, my dear? Wouldn’t you like to run?” 

“Where to?” 

“Anywhere you like.” 

“I don’t see no ‘Keep off’ signs,” said Patsy. 

“There aren’t any, my dear. The grass was made to run on.” 

“Say, do you mean it?” 

Deborah nodded, and Patsy ventured forth, sliding her feet 
juxuriously in astonishment at this generosity. In the city there 
were cops who laid for kids that chased on the grass. 

Now, if you please, as she became a part of the household, 
Patsy Slavin became Miss Patricia Godfrey—though it was not 
intended at present to legalize the name, for the distressing idea 
seemed to persist in the mind of Cousin David Van Leer that the 
parents of the girl might yet be discovered. Miss Patricia God- 
trey received the information placidly and answered to her new 
name with the cheerful obedience of a pampered puppy. She 
scampered on the lawns with Hefty, the fox terrier, another 
newly found friend, close at her heels, as hobble-de-hoy as he. 
Miss Sophia Magruder scampered too, renewing her youth in 
Patsy’s, her ears constantly on the alert for Patsy’s surprising 
expletives, which though less frequent than at first, still burst 
forth in unguarded moments. . 

Patsy had already been several times to Wood Knoll with the 
Misses Godfrey, her eyes bulging with the wonders that she 
saw. Mr. David Van Leer, flattered by the adoration that he 
had seen in her eyes since his conquest of the redoubtable Ma, 
received her with every mark of interest and even condescended 
to show her personally the choicest of his Chinese porcelains. 
Patsy listened open-mouthed, rather bored and rather timid, as he 
talked about his hobby. 

“This piece of porcelain, my dear Patricia,” said the old man, 
holding a rare vase between his delicate fingers that she might 
examine it, “was made by an artist who lived more than four 
thousand years ago.” 

“Swell, aren’t they? All gold and purple. Four thousand 
years! A long while, aint—isn’t it, Mr. Van Leer?” 

“Two thousand years before Our Lord was born.” 

“T thought nobody but savages lived before Him.” 

David Van Leer laughed. 

“Tt’s just as well for you to think that just now, perhaps. But 
there was a civilization—a life back there, far more perfect, in 
a way, than our own. Nobody could make a thing like this unless 
he had a beautiful soul.” 

“H-m!” said Patsy. “What’s a soul?” 

Mr. Van Leer smiled. “A soul, my child, is the part of us that 
goes on living, after we’re dead.” 

“H-m!” 


“If we love, it’s a beautiful soul. If we hate—” 

“T know!” she broke in. “It burns up dam’ quick.” 

The old man laughed. “Perhaps. You love everybody, Pa- 
tricia?” 

“All except Ma—” 

“Well, don’t stop loving people, my dear. 
finest thing in life.” 

These conversations between the child and the old man became 
more frequent as Patsy lost her timidity and her education pro- 
gressed. But in none of these visits did the child meet the invalid 
son of the house, who remained hidden in his wing and never 
graced the library or the dining-room by his presence while she 
was there. Mr. Van Leer didn’t mention him, and Patsy had 
been taught it might be impolite to ask personal questions. But 
she was to meet him soon and most unexpectedly. 


(ys day when the Misses Godfrey and Miss Magruder had 
gone to town to do some shopping for her, Patsy made her 
way afoot to Wood Knoll. It was a lovely afternoon, late in May. 


For love is the 





Singing and whistling by turns, stopping from time to time to 
listen for bird-calls, or to throw a stone at a trespass sign, then 
skipping down the path in sheer exuberance of spirits, she made 
her way tdward Wood Knoll. The path left the woods at the 
stepping-stones over the stream, and Patsy emerged into the 
lower pasture of the Van Leer estate, where a herd of brown and 
white cows were grazing. She hadn’t finished wondering why 
they were all facing the same way when she reached the gate into 
the private road; and it was at this moment that she saw, in the 
road not far ahead of her, a black figure hobbling along with the 
aid of a cane. It seemed like a very old man, bent and strangely 
twisted, his feet progressing with difficulty over the well-ordered 
road. But he was deeply absorbed in his thoughts, and as Patsy 
gained upon him, shook his head at one side as though talking to 
the daisies by the roadside as he shuffled on. Patsy felt sorry 
for him. It must be a terrible thing to be so very old and twisted 
— all the world was so beautiful happy, as if it had just been 
orn. 

As Patsy overtook the bent figure, an automobile truck, driven 
rapidly, approached them. The twisted old man failed to hear 
the machine until it was almost upon him, when a strident blast 
of its horn almost at his ear startled him so that he shrank aside. 
and hobbling, toppled over his cane and fell writhing into the 
daisies by the roadside. The machine passed on, its speed un- 
diminished, but Patsy ran forward and put her hand on the arm 
of the fallen man, who was trying to struggle up to a sitting 
posture. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” she asked politely, making her words 
carefully for the stranger. “He was going too fast, wasn’t he?” 

The arm shook itself violently free of her fingers, and a sinister 
face twisted toward her for a second. Patsy saw that the face 
was not that of an old man at all, but of a youngish man with 
reddish whiskers, who looked ugly enough to eat her alive. She 
started up, flushing rather prettily at the rebuff, aware of an 
awkwardness as to her hands, which nonchalantly sought pockets 
which didn’t exist. 

“A-r-r!” snarled the man, as he fumbled for his cane. 

“I—I just thought—maybe I could help you up,” went on 
Patsy, with some difficulty, aware that her face was flushing 
warmly again. 

“Well, I don’t want your help,” he shot at her savagely. 
the h— out of here!” 


“Get 


ATSY, however, stood her ground, her brows tangling, aware of 

a prickling feeling at the back of her neck, the same that she 

had felt when Jake Hanau had been bullying Izzy Berkowitz. She 

wasn’t in the least afraid—just angry at the way this man talked 
to her when she was trying to help him. 

“No, I wont,” she muttered doggedly, measuring him with her 
eye. “Fine manners—you’ve got!” she sneered contemptuously 

His glance flashed. over her from head to toe. “Manners!” he 
snarled. “Damme! Who the hell are you to talk to me about 
manners!” 

Patsy struggled hopelessly for her femininity for a second and 
then—reverted. She put her arms akimbo like Ma Slavin and 
stood squarely, her feet apart, her face flaming. 

“Who de hell-d’ye t'ink I am!” she shot at him, in the ver- 
nacular of three months ago. “Say!” 

And then with bewildering rapidity, in the choicest figurative 
phrases of Second Avenue and the Bowery, Patsy swore succinctly, 
unanswerably, in a glowing indictment of the prostrate man and all 
his ancestors. She stopped at last for lack of breath. Christopher 
Van Leer was now sitting up, hugging his knees ecstatically, and 
staring at her, his mouth sagging open in fascination. 

What he saw was a pretty young girl dressed in a pink em- 
broidered linen with a garden hat tilted rakishly over one ear. 
Her face was flushed and her short brown hair quivered with 
indignation as her youthful lips uttered the astonishing phrases. 
It was like finding Pantagruel in a sonnet of Keats. 

Patsy’s degradation was complete, for even as the cripple looked 
she tilted her chin defiantly and spat through her teeth haphazard 
at a nodding daisy; the act in itself the very consummation of 
contempt. ; 

The cripple leered up at her. 
muttered. 

“Mebbe,” retorted Patsy coolly. “But I aint a mad-dog.” And 
Patsy spat again. 

The cripple by the roadside twisted his head to one side, grim- 
acing at her, and then without warning burst into laughter 
“Yeh, I mean it!” said Patsy disconcerted. 

“You think I’m like a mad-dog?” (Continued on page 107) 


“TI say, you’re a queer one,” he 
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Illustrated by 
H. WESTON TAYLOR 


HERE is a certain corner in the as- 

sembly of our rather conservative 
club which for some time tacitly has been 
set aside for Burford Wallace and myself. 
It has a little table with books and papers, 
and a couple of large chairs. Wallace and 
myself long have been accustomed to meet 
here occasionally, at the hour between four 
and six, while we wait for our cars to re- 
port in. Our corner is near to one of the 
fireplaces of the room, and our very ex- 
cellent house-committee has seen fit to decorate it with a few of 
the big-game heads which Wallace, myself or others have given 
to the club. Wallace, although past middle age, remains not only 
a good salmon rod but a keen and tireless wilderness hunter; so 
we find much in common as we sit, often silent, in surroundings 
which seem to remind us of other spots. Sometimes Wallace will 
talk, either of his experiences afield or of other matters out of 
his own wide and varied life. A strong man always, whether 
in the profession of law or in the personal activities:which mark 
any successful American man of business. 

One day as we sat in our favorite corner, mooning and dream- 
ing as old men will after the business of the day is done, we saw 
passing toward the door of the room our neighbor Doctor Dil- 
lon, as good a surgeon as we have in our city—a sunny and kindly 
soul, but now obviously suffering from physical affliction. He 
walked with a stick, and his face was thin and drawn. 

“Poor chap!” said Wallace. “Arthritis, I suppose. He must 
suffer unspeakably.” 

“Oh, focat-infection of some sort,” said I offhand. “But why 
doesn’t he go to his doctor to get the actual cause for his rheu- 
matism? We don’t call that sort of thing rheumatism any more. 
It’s a toxic disease, and has a local origin usually or always. 
Query: Find the focus.” I spoke with the cocksureness of the 
medical profession, whose history is little more than a sequence 
of discarded theory and dogma. 

“Well, poor Dillon has-been through all that sort of thing— 
two or three operations, strictly up to date, which according to 
form ought to have cured him. But he grows worse. So there 
you are. He’s had the best specialists of the city. But the 
only man who could have helped him isn’t here now.” 

“Who, and why?” I queried. I knew that Wallace was apt 
to speak with well-considered judgment in any question of sci- 
entific interest. 

“I mean Allport,” said he. “And Allport is dead.” 

“Allport? I don’t know about him.” 

“Not so many do. There was the greatest mind in chemistry 
that this country or any other ever saw. But he’s gone, and he 
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took his genius with him, How the time 
slips by! It must be nearly six years ago 
that Castaigne told me—and he’s dead 
himself, Castaigne. Allport cared for him 
for about a year.” 

“And who, then, was Castaigne?” I 
asked. 

“Also a friend of mine: Very rich, well 
known—and very illof precisely this trou- 
ble which is crippling our. friend Dillon 
yonder. As Dillon has, he tried every- 
thing. He was twisted all out of shape. And then Allport found 
him, or he found Allport, and a miracle was done. I imagine 
that the only miracles left are those of chemistry, and that mir- 
acles do remain possible in that field. 

“The average man knows very little about chemistry: All- 
port was not an average man. He was a genius if the Lord 
ever made one. In abstract intellectual quality he was alone; 
I have never known such a mind as his. And 86 I say—know- 
ing Dillon’s own ability—that if those two had met, Dillon would 
be a well and happy man today, and not stumbling about as he 
is yonder.” ay 

“Your friend Allport, then, must have been a practising spe- 
cialist?” I began to feel a mild interest in these matters. 


“X7OU might call him such, I presume,” Wallace told me. 

“Rich? Oh, yes, but not out of his practise. He was 
an inventor, a discoverer, a first-hand man. He knew nothing 
about the commercial instinct, and cared nothing for money itself; 
but it came to him. : 

“When he was twenty-one years of age, his professors in chem- 
istry—that was in a good college in Pennsylvania—told him they 
could teach him nothing more in the one thing which he cared 
to study. When he was twenty-three, he was drawing a salary 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year. When he was twenty- 
five, his university had invited him back to the chair of chem- 
istry. He failed in that. He could not teach. He could not 
explain to students how he did things, and they could not under- 
stand. I tell you the man was a genius, and knew no laws or 
rules. If we had him today! ; 

“T learned a great deal about Allport, because it was my pro- 
fessional duty to study Castaigne’s case when it was offered to 
me. And I want to tell you that Allport was an originator and 
a genius. He was preyed upon in more ways than one. Of 
course, there was a woman, and all’that sort of thing. 

“Well, at least,” said I, touching the little bell on our table, 
“you cannot make the afternoon any gloomier or grayer than 
it is.” 
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“And Allport was making the whole world less gloomy and 
less grayy’ mused Burford Wallace. “Sometimes I wonder about 
the actual justice of things. He was taken away just at the 
time of his usefulness, just as he had reached success in his last 
line of study.” 

“Oh, well, as to Castaigne,” he resumed presently, “I can tell 
you at least all he ever told me about the Verick Street place. 
Not even he knew all about it, and no one ever will know now. 
But it was curious, none the less.” 

He straightened up in his chair and leaned forward a little as 
he went on. 

“I tell you, Allport was a wizard, and didn’t know it. Like 
all truly great men, he had no idea that he was different from 
the rest of the world. It always seemed to him that any of his 
fellow-students should understand chemistry as readily as he did 
himself. He never suspected that he had any special endow- 
ment of mind—which to my mind is proof that he did have. 

“So far as I know he never had any diploma—he was above 
that sort of thing, and didn’t need it. But at once after leaving 
his college he turned up as head of the laboratory of a big Phila- 
delphia firm of manufacturing chemists. 

“I presume you know when cheap quinine came on the mar- 
ket? For a long time quinine was a very high-priced article. 
Then came out the sulphate form, which put it within reach of 
all the world. How much money was saved by that drop in the 
price of quinine no one can very well figure. Well, it was All- 
port who did that. 

“His employers were for a long time beneficiaries of this cheap- 
ened and more direct process of manufacturing commercial qui- 
nine. I presume he made a million a year for his firm before 
they caught up with him—I mean the Germans.” 

“Oh-ho!” said I. “Always the Germans!” 

“Precisely. Now, listen: Allport was jealous of his own 
work—he never would allow anyone in the laboratory with him. 
But one day he was away for some reason or other. On pre- 
cisely that day the owners of the great chemical works were 
entertaining some distinguished visitors. Innocently enough, the 
official guide of the house took through Allport’s laboratories four 
innocent-looking German scientists, bespectacled, bewhiskered— 
all according to the regular description. Allport did not know 
that until after his return. He was furious and resigned at once. 

“Well, I have said that for a time this firm had been making 
cheap quinine. It is only fair to say that they were profiting by 
the saving of the cost of manufacturing. But within six months 
cheap German quinine came on the market—where it had never 
been before. Therefore, whereas Allport’s firm had been mak- 
ing a million, it now began to lose at least its prospective profits. 
Allport knew perfectly well what had happened, what would hap- 
pen. So in one of his temperamental fits he left his employment 
and would have nothing more to do with the firm. 


“WT was then that his old college asked him to come back to 

take the chair of chemistry. He tried it for a time, and 
then resigned in disgust. He was still a young man. No one 
could understand him or believe in him, and he could not ex- 
plain himself. He was a chemist, but he could not tell how 
or why. 

“Fie had in some way with which I am not conversant, pos- 
sibly in bonuses or commissions, profited to an extent greater 
than his salary in his connection with the Philadelphia labora- 
tories. When he left his chair of chemistry in his college, he 
had a little fortune of something like a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He lost a good part of it experimenting in electricity—I 
am almost disposed to believe that he was trying to see whether 
electricity would help this particular disease of rheumatism, as 
we call it, in which he happened to be interested. He wanted 
to find some specific for that. He did not find it in the line 
of electrical research, to which he had no special calling. As 
to all these things, so Castaigne told me, Allport was very un- 
ne. When asked about it, he would shut up like a 
clam. 

“No doubt he entertained the theory that arthritis is a toxic 
disease; but it was Allport’s theory that wherever nature allows 
a poison, she somewhere on the surface of the earth has planted 
a remedy—an antidote. No doubt you know of one or more 
modern foreign ‘discoveries’ of specifics in certain diseases. All- 
port’s theory was much the same. He was sure that arthritis 
could be cured—that somewhere in the world of elements there 
was the antidote. He had a theory, so Castaigne said, that if 
once he found that specific element, he might be able to help 
also certain complications affecting the spinal cord. 


“Now, whether he ever imagined that arthritis was connected 
with any disease of the spinal cord, I cannot say, for I am not 
a medical man myself. But I do know from what Castaigne 
told me that the last thing which was interesting Allport at the 
time he died was his study on this very trouble which for our 
friend Dillon there is making life scarcely worth living. The 
nerves are divided; they are going, threading out. 

“When Castaigne came in touch with Allport, he was suffer- 
ing so much of this acute inflammatory rheumatism that he cared 
little whether ‘he lived or died. His hands and feet were drawn 
entirely out of shape. His joints were full of nodules. He 
could not stand erect, could not walk even with the assistance 
of crutches or a cane, had to have an attendant with him all the 
time. He was of no comfort to himself, and was so much a 
care to his family that he prayed for death. Hence, as you may 
understand, he began to study a great many things, more or less 
in desperation. And about then, as I say, he heard of Allport, 
or Allport heard of him. Then the miracle was done. 

“When I knew Castaigne, he needed no attendant. He stood 
straight. He had recovered to a considerable extent the use of 
his hands and feet. In six months more he would have been a 
well man. Now, in a case like his, that is practically a miracle 
It was—a miracle in chemistry. 


. F course, there is a lot of humbug about drugs. Candid 

physicians will tell you that there are very few specili 
remedies. Quinine is one of these—the use of quinine is makinz 
malaria one of the vanishing diseases of the world. Some of the 
foreign remedies are causing the steady diminution of certain 
other diseases. Now, Allport was convinced that somewhere the-» 
was a chemical element or combination of such which would }: 
as positively specific for arthritis—a disease consequent upon 
local infection—as quinine was for malaria. Constituted as lhe 
was, he must throw all his life into that study; he thought of 
nothing else, cared for nothing else. And as I have said, suc- 
cess was actually within his grasp at the time he died.” 

“I suppose the Germans got him and his secret?” said I, smiling 
at my friend Wallace a trifle scoffingly. 

He was quite serious, however, in his reply. 

“TI don’t know whether that’s the case or not,” said he. “There 
was something of the sort underneath it; that’s sure. And as 
to the woman, there’s no question at all.” 

“Toujours la femme?” 

“Toujours la femme,” said Wallace. “Always the woman! 
How much the world lost through Mary Carns no one can tell 
Allport’s secret died with him. For once no one got it away 
from him. Not that she did not try! 

“As Castaigne told me, this strange genius had put up a lit- 
tle hospital or sanitarium in this side-street in New York—a 
small brick building, not in the least noticeable in any way. 
where perhaps he had a dozen rooms for patients. He was not 
looking for money, but for success. When Castaigne arrived. 
there were about half a dozen other patients beside himself 
But Allport was all for system, even if not a business man. The 
little hospital was run under iron-clad rule, so it seemed. The 
patients must rise at a certain time and retire at a given hour 
They took their meals, of course, in the sanitarium itself, and 
there was a very good kitchen staff. 

“As for the rest, no one ever was seen excepting Aliport— 
once a day, at ten in the morning,—an interne by the name of 
Jarros, and the head nurse, Carns, as she was called. The lat- 
ter seemed to have practical control of the details of the house- 
hold management. Castaigne described her to me as a woman 
around thirty years of age,—about the age of Allport then,—tall, 
of dark hair and brows, rather large and prominent eyes; he 
was particular to tell me that her eyes were green. So often 
the patients heard Allport in his absent-minded way call her 
‘Honey,’ that they all came to speak of her derisively by that 
name; she was always known among them as Honey Carns. But 
Mary Carns was her name. 


“panne, the interne, was a noncommittal sort, quiet and pro- 
fessional, of light hair and eyes, a square sort of face—a 


good-looking chap enough, and competent in his duties. He’d 
rather a foreign look. He did the laboratory work. 

“The treatment was a drug treatment altogether, outside of 
the virtues of good care and good food. Allport every morning 
would bring a certain amount of a liquid of his own composition 
which he had prepared in his own private laboratory, to which 
access was denied everyone. This liquid he would hand to Dr. 
Jarros for certain additions which the (Continued on page 101) 
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I OFTEN say—and I have yet to 
meet with any opposition—that 
there is no prettier picture than a young 
mother with her little ones about her. 
The remark invariably makes a pro- 
nounced success, and seems to gain 
rather than to lose by repetition. It 
goes particularly well among those 
ladies of the Brambledale Bridge-club 
who are themselves wives and mothers; 
and it is they, I need hardly state, who 
form an overwhelming majority in the society. It is interesting 
to note that each of them misses completely the general nature 
of the observation, and takes it directly to herself as a graceful 
compliment, though only a just one. It gives rise to much tender 
smiling and gentle patting of permanent waves, and there may 
be noticed, in each instance, a sincere effort to duplicate the 
Madonna expression as demonstrated in the silver-framed photo- 
graph which every Brambledale mother of any social standing 
keeps on her living-room table—the photograph taken when the 
first infant was six weeks old, a bit blurry of Baby, but charm- 
ingly youthful of Mother, and a really speaking likeness of the 
lace in her tea-gown. 

And I’m sure I don’t see why they should not take it per- 
sonally at that. For surely there is no prettier picture than our 
young Brambledale mothers with their little ones around then— 
and around all the neighbors, as a rule. Well, when I say young, 
I do not, of course, employ the word in the sense of callow or 
unformed; the average age of club-members is a delicately ripe 
one, far more attractive, as we have often agreed, than the crude 
immaturity which is so mistakenly raved over. I mean young, 
comparatively speaking. And I- have always tried to pass on 
as a cheery birthday thought the notion that almost all of us 
are young, comparatively speaking, if we only choose the right 
person to compare with. I usually take my Aunt Etta’s as the 
standard age, myself. Aunt Etta will be seventy-eight next May, 
if everything goes well with her rheumatism. 

It is well worth while to observe our local mothers with their 
little ones, for the experience is instructive as well as charming. 
A woman’s character never has a better opportunity to reveal 
itself than in her method of bringing up her children, and our 
Bridge-club mothers, seizing this as the chance of a lifetime, 
express their personalities in no uncertain terms. 

There is, for example, our Mrs. Cummins and her three little 
ones—her “kiddies,” as she always refers to them. The word 
kiddies is but one of many such little whimsies of speech, with 
her. Mrs. Cummins does not seek to express her thoughts en- 
tirely in baby-talk, as our Mrs. Negley does with such effectively 
quaint result; indeed, no other club-member tries baby-talk, the 
tacit understanding being that Mrs. Negley did it first, and that 
it is only fair, therefor, for her to have a corner in it. That is 
the way we always manage things in the club—in a spirit of per- 
fect fairness. It takes, they say, the truly large-minded to do 
this. I quote this only as something I have often heard; it is not, 
of course, for me to say whether or not it is so. 
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However, Mrs. Cummins manages to achieve a highly youth- 
ful effect by working into her conversation odd diminutives and 
cheerily naive phrases which have become habitual with her. 
Thus, she is always either “comfy” or “uncomfy;” she speaks— 
only in the presence of intimates, of course—of her “nightie” or 
her “undies;” she refers to her digestive apparatus under the gen- 
eral heading of her “tummy;” she assents to any attractive pro- 
posal with a hearty “Yes, indeedy!” or “All rightie!’”’ And she 
bids farewell with a jolly “By-by!” Frequently she loses con- 
trol altogether in an outburst of youthfulness, and prefaces a 
remark with an exuberant, “Golly!’”—though she often says that 
she knows it is very naughty of her. We smile on these whim- 
sicalities indulgently. In anyone else, perhaps, they might seem 
a shade undignified, but in Mrs. Cummins’ case, we know that 
they are simply due to an amazingly durable girlishness. 

Mrs. Cummins is constantly losing sight of the fact that to 
the eyes of strangers she must really appear grown up—which 
is putting it but mildly, speaking from the strangers’ viewpoint. 
It is a great strain on her memory to bear in mind that she is 
no longer a child—a child in years, that is, for she asseverates 
that a child in spirit she will ever remain, like it or not. And on 
the birds-of-a-feather principle, she strives to be with young 
people whenever she can make opportunity. She comments al- 
most daily on her great love for the young. It is, I am a little 
afraid, one of those hopelessly one-sided passions. 

At the Saturday-night dances held in the Brambledale Golf- 
club, Mrs. Cummins rushes excitedly about, dancing with non- 
resistant boys in maiden dinner coats, and feeling, she repeatedly 
announces, considerably under the age of the tenderest débutante 
present. ‘Time and time again, when the boys and girls of the 
local younger set start out for games of tennis or golf, Mrs. 
Cummins cannot restrain herself from hurrying after them and 
taking part in the game while one of the youthful sportsmen re- 
tires and sits listlessly on the clubhouse porch to give place to 
her. In the skating season Mrs. Cummins may daily be seen on 
the pond clinging to the limp arm of some schoolboy who has 
been rigidly trained always to be polite to Mother’s friends. 

It is refreshing to see Mrs. Cummins’ enjoyment of these 
pastimes. Though she is far from adept at any of them, she 
nevertheless derives the greatest fun from their pursuit, shriek- 
ing with high laughter every time she misses the ball or turns her 
ankle, according to the exigencies of the sport. It is often re- 
marked that she seems really to have a much better time than do 
the juveniles with whom she is playing. 
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Mrs. Cummins’ youthfulness frequently finds adequate expres- 
sion in her attire. It comes out in those subtle little touches 
which have such bearing on the general effect. It may be just 
a rosebud tucked behind her ear, a roguish little crocheted skat- 
ing-cap, or a quaint cross-stitched bunny on her collar, but there 
is always something about her symbolic of girlhood. Sometimes, 
for example, she wears an elastic under her chin with her sports- 
hats, or even ties a ribbon on her hair. We say at the Bridge- 
club that there are very few women who 
can wear such things. I think, myself, 
we overestimate the number. 

Naturally, Mrs. Cummins’ youthful 
spirit finds a wide scope for its activities 
in her relations with her 
little ones. There are 
few mothers who so de- 
terminedly enter into 
their children’s play as 
does she. It is a rare 
day for the Cummins 


club’s cultural activities, and her fame as an intellectual is posi- 
tively intersuburban. Yet she takes a dogged interest in the 
pastimes of her little daughter Lucretia—named for Mrs. Wrench’s 
lifelong friend, Lucretia Crump Lobdell, the authoress, whose 
famous book, “Fifty Practical Patterns in Filet Crochet,” en. 
joyed such popularity several years ago—and in Lucretia’s in- 
timates. Mrs. Wrench—at great personal sacrifice, for what with 
all the lectures, readings and club meetings that she is called 
upon to attend, it is difficult for her to find any 
unused time—watches over the children’s play and 
cirects it in the same masterly manner that she 
directs the doings of the Bridge-club. By so d 
ing, Mrs. Wrench not only accomplishes the 
purely maternal purpose 
of seeing that Lucretia 
keeps clean, but strives 
to elevate the games of 
childhood above ¢ 
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In the skating season Mrs. Cummins may daily be seen clinging to the limp arm of some schoolboy. 


children when they may take part in games with their contempo- 
raries alone. Their mother is seldom too busy to put aside adult 
occupations and join in the play with considerable more hearti- 
ness than is displayed by the children present. 

For it is an odd fact that the local young do not respofid with 
any degree of enthusiasm to Mrs. Cummins’ overtures of cama- 
raderie. When she runs gayly out, calling her intention of joining 
them, there is,about them a marked impression of restraint, and 
much of the exuberance observable before her appearance abruptly 
dies down. After but a few minutes of her company, those chil- 
dren who are not her own remember suddenly that they really 
should be getting home, and vanish somberly away, leaving Mrs. 
Cummins with her family. And they do little to add any gayety 
to the scene, for the Cummins children are deplorably unappre- 
ciative of their mother’s companionship. They seem to miss the 
point entirely, and to be wholly out of touch with her in her 
endeavor to keep them as young in spirit as she is. 

Sometimes, indeed, it leads to painful emotional scenes, for 
they give loud voice to their desire to follow their retreating 
playmates, and sheer force must be employed to keep them at 
their parent’s side, while the same power must be called upon 
to beguile them in games of ring-round-a-rosy with her. They 
have an unhappy habit on such occasions of refusing. to stand 
upright, letting themselves become curiously limp as if they were 
boneless, and it usually ends in their being borne roaring off to 
bed. We have said at the Bridge-club—in the absence of Mrs. 
Cummins—that the Cummins children are regular little serpent’s 
teeth. 

But that remarkable woman does not let it discourage her. 
With youthful resiliency she rebounds from each fresh blow and 
plays with the little ones even more strenuously than before. And 
she seems to always have the best of times, at the children’s 
games. For after all, as she wistfully confesses, Mrs. Cummins 
is just a kiddie at heart. 

Now, our Mrs. Wrench, on the other hand, is very far from 
being a kiddie at heart, and an even greater distance from be- 
ing one in, intellect. She is, in fact, the director of the Bridge- 


present tow level—surely a worthy project and one demanding 
the support of every right-thinking woman.” 

Mrs. Wrench is really quite upset about the thing. She de- 
clares that the crying need of this country today is for more 
beautiful pastimes for the young; indeed, she has read several 
highly convincing papers on the subject before the Bridge-club 
I am afraid that what she has to report is only too true. I often 
notice, myself, that when unsupervised, the neighborhood chil- 
dren turn to such sports as Prisoner’s Base, Red Rover, Hare and 
Hounds, and a game popularly called, for obvious reasons, Kick 
the Wicket—in all of which, I am sorry to say, they become ab- 
sorbed to the exclusion of any consideration of self-improvemen' 
or the development of chivalry. It is such as these that Mr: 
Wrench condemns as unimaginative and as inculcating a spiri" 
of restlessness—in which decision she is firmly upheld by her 
fellow club-members. 

Therefor, whenever possible, she breaks up such diversions, 
and draws Lucretia and her playmates into games of her own 
invention. Her ingenuity at thinking up these things is little 
short of uncanny. Her games fairly teem with those poetic qua!- 
ities in which the more common pastimes of children are so de- 
plorably lacking. 

Mrs. Wrench has a happy knack of combining the instructive 
with the amusing—as in that little cycle of nature-study game: 
which is such a great favorite with its instigator. Of course, Mr- 
Wrench herself does not take active part in these games, or :0 
any others; as well picture Mary of England engaging in a hop- 
scotch contest. She merely directs the little players, while th: 
principal part in each divertisement is played by Lucretia, wh) 
always does exceedingly well with it, being, as we often say, 1 
chip off the old block, if you will pardon the expression for th: 
sake of its aptness. 

The nature-study cycle includes one game in which all the 
players pretend that they are lily-bulbs—see how the infant imagi- 
nation is healthfully exercised? And to give a realistic imper- 
sonation,, each assumes a squatting posture on, the ground. Then. 
as the sun—layed by little Lucretia, who gets. the most out 0! 
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the réle—beams on each in turn, each rises by unsteady degrees 
until he has attained his full height, thus typifying the growth 
of the flower. Quite Maeterlinckian, isn’t it? 

Another game of somewhat the same type requires the par- 
ticipants to take the parts of robins, and, as such, to emerge from 
imaginary shells, leave an invisible nest, and hop about on one 
foot flapping their arms to create the illusion of wings, in the 
wake of little Lucretia, who is very convincing as the Mamma 
Robin. Occasionally some of the more dramatically inclined 
players become carried away by the game, and interpolate such 
bits of realism as picking up worms; but Mrs. Wrench firmly 
discourages any of these tendencies. As she says, it is never neces- 
sary to make things too lifelike; while the study of nature is a 
highly commendable employment, it is apt to become pretty fairly 
crass if one carries it too far. 

There was another nature game, in which the players were di- 
vided into two groups, one representing sunbeams and the other 
raindrops. The idea—and a very delicate one, don’t you think? 
-—was that the sunbeam contingent should chase the raindrops 
all away, after which the sunbeams were to perform a triumphal 
dance around little Lucretia, who appeared as the rainbow. Un- 
fortunately the game never reached the dancing stage. The rain- 
drops, instead of fleeing before the sunbeams according to sched- 
ule, put up a heavy resistance, and by the time the frightened 
rainbow had brought up a reserve of nursemaids to assist Mrs. 
Wrench in calming the elements, many little sunbeams seemed 
to be badly in need of a friendly cloud to hide behind. Oddly 
enough, this game on its one performance achieved a great suc- 
cess with the little ones, and they have since constantly pleaded 
with Mrs. Wrench to let them play it again. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that their request will never be granted. 

It may quickly be seen that these games not only instruct, 
provide wholesome entertainment, and quicken the perception of 
the beautiful, but suppress any spirit of competition. These are, 
of course, but a few taken from Mrs. Wrench’s extensive reper- 
tory. For children of slightly more advanced intellect—Lucretia 
is particularly good at these loftier pastimes—there is a geog- 
raphy game, in which each player represents a continent and 
recites in turn interesting facts about itself, the other contestants 
pouncing gleefully on any errors; if there are not enough con- 
tinents to go around among all the children who are taking part, 
prominent bodies of water are assigned to the over- 
flow. 

There is also a history game where every player 
makes believe to be some widely known ruler, 
and relates the important events which oc- 
curred during his reign. And perhaps most 
charming of all is that game in which 
each child mentally selects some master- 
piece of painting or sculpture, and as 
nearly as possible 
assumes the pose 
of the original, 
while the other 
players strive to 

















Some players become carried 
away by the game and inter- 
polate bits of realism such 
as picking up worms. 








guess what he represents. There are dozens of other such games 
which I could cite if I only had the time, but surely these are 
enough to show you the general trend. 

But you know, the discouraging thing is that the children adopt 
a markedly apathetic attitude towards Mrs. Wrench’s efforts to 
uplift them. When she authoritatively summons them from their 
tag or their marbles to come and be little world’s masterpieces, 
they approach with halting steps, and with unbecoming clouds 
darkening their infant brows. I fear—Mrs. Wrench says it is 
absolutely so—that there is a regrettable streak of materialism 
In many of the modern little ones, and that their spiritual de- 







velopment is really under normal. It sometimes seems as if all 
save little Lucretia were almost sordid in their undervaluation of 
the beautiful. 

Were it not for dear little Lucretia, I often -feel that Mrs. 
Wrench would give up hope, and cease trying to introduce beauty 
into the lives of the local children. But Lucretia is a source of 
constant comfort and inspiration to her mother. She is a remark- 
able child—or she would be remarkable if one did not feel that 
it was only normal for Mrs. Wrench to provide fortune with such 
a gifted hostage. 

Little Lucretia’s mind has been trained along much higher lines 
than has that of the usual child. Mrs. Wrench says that she is 
bending the twig to incline toward the tree of knowledge—I do 
wish I had the knack of putting things as picturesquely as she 
does. From the very start she saw to it that Lucretia never 
acquired a taste for the cheaply popular in literature; even in 
infancy the little one never trifled away her time in memorizing 
such frivolous selections as “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” or 
“Pat a Cake, Pat a Cake, Baker’s Man.” There may be a cer- 
tain catchiness about such poems, as Mrs. Wrench says, but they 
convey'no message. Therefor, Lucretia at a surprisingly tender 
age has at her tongue’s tip carefully selected passages from Long- 
fellow and Whittier, a few humorous numbers by James Whit- 
comb Riley, a bit of Tennyson, and some of the cooler works 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It is really too cunning to see her recit- 
ing. Little Lucretia is not one of those children who must be 
coaxed and bribed to perform before company. There is no 
hanging back, no wriggling self-consciously about, no putting her 
finger in her mouth in an agony of bashfulness. Prettily anxious 
to oblige, she even suggests that she recite some little thing, 
before anyone has called upon her to do so. She stands right 
up before the guests, her little convex, silver-rimmed spectacles e 
flashing with dramatic fire, rendering “Crossing the Bar” or “The 
Psalm of Life” so that every syllable may be distinctly heard any 
place below the third story, although I often think that she must 
be heavily handicapped by that metal apparatus which confines 
her teeth and will eventually straighten them, so the dentist 
believes. 

We often wonder what little Lucretia will be when she grows up. 

Mrs. Wrench herself declares that she is completely at sea. After 
hearing the child recite and after seeing her play the title réle in 
“The Marigold’s Tea Party,” which her Sunday-school class gave 
last Easter, several interested people have suggested that she 
devote herself to the career of a great actress—more along the 
lines of Maude Adams than of Bernhardt, 
perhaps. But though Mrs. Wrench feels s 
that it would be wrong to deprive the ie 





















































world of the opportunity to behold so unusual a gift, she never- 
theless cannot reconcile herself to the idea of a life on the stage, 
with all its temptations, for her little one. It is really quite a 
dilemma for her. 

It was a marked relief to her mind when little Lucretia lately 
displayed all the evidences of another talent. She is now turning 
to writing—as Mrs. Wrench says, with her tender maternal smile, 
the budding ego must find some method of expressing itself; and 
her budding ego has been doing very nicely in some little free 
verses all about the sunbeams, and the rosebuds,: and what the 
bluebird said to the bee. Already, her (Continued on page 105) 
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HE most treacherous thing on earth 

is far from being a serpent like you 
think. Quite the other hand, it is ladies’ 
silk hose. Our house, which was the origi- 
nal to set the fashion of costuming we 
girls in the spirit of the current screen 
play, furnishes everything except stock- 
ings—I expect for that reason. Nobody 
can’t guarantee that a silk stocking wont 
spring a large hole unexpectedly or start a 
run nobody could of foresaw, just as a 
person, periodically correct to the last de- 
tail of being a shepherdess or a Highland 
lassie, has to stand before the Public and 
sway its action to the balconies or the 
lower floor, according to the seating ac- 
commodations rather than according to the 
Public will. 

“It’s you girls out in front,” says Mar- 
coweiss, “that gives the keynote to the 
whole onsombul.”- It is not disrespect to 
not call him “Mister.” He prefers Marco- 
weiss as more distinguished. 

“T rely on you,” he says, “by the tones 
of your voices and the turns of your heads, 
the graceful sweeps of your hands, and the compelling 
strength of your never-failing courtesies, as well as by 
the perfection of your personal appointments, to give the 
atmosphere to the House definitely from the start.” 

It’s wonderful how he talks. 

“Naturally, the House will supply costumes,” he says, 
“perfect in appropriateness, except stockings. These must 
be of silk, for this work, and will express the personality 
of each girl. Personality is a prime necessity, and no girl 
lacking it can hope to remain longer a representative of 
the House.” 

By which, of course, we understood he meant no girl lacking a 

good-looking pair of ladies’ silk hose could long hope to retain her 
job. 
: “You mean we gotta have silk stockings to do this work in?” 
I was just new, or I wouldn’t of needed to ask. When you know 
Marcoweiss, you know perfection is the beginning rung on his 
ladder. It was him that put the first super Woolitzer manifold 
orchestral organ in this town and originated the thought of a 
ladies’ boudoir complete to the last detail of correctly costumed 
maids in attendance. 

When he said that was his meaning, I thought I should faint. 
I am not without secret ambitions, but it had never entered my 
dreams to think of silk hosiery as anything but luxuries. 

The crowds and the slavish imitations of other and. cheaper 
houses justified our policy right away. And us girls didn’t take 
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One pair of stockings had 
saw me through three weeks 
by washing out every night. 
and not wringing, like the ad- 
vertisement says, and I had 
been a lady of the Harem, 
a Bohemian peasantess, and 
an American sports-girl in a 
tan coat and white wool skir: 
all suited to the character of 
the week’s film, and mar- 
velously becoming, besides 
being possible to use the 
same socks for all three. But 

* on Thursday when Marco- 
weiss called we girls together like he always does 
before the week-end change of film, he says: 

“Well, girls, it’s to be Wanda Lasalle in her 
first picture after her last divorce, and we must do 
what we can to put her over big, as we aren’t sure 
just how much the Public is going to stand for.” 

It come right over me that this would mean 
skirts to the knees and a new pair. For Wanda 
Lasalle requires a juvenile keynote and every- 
thing very pure and innocent. Any wild hopes 
of half-hose was dissipated when Marcoweiss outlined the nature 
of the costume. It was to be gymnasium in character, a white 
middy blouse with dark blue tie, dark blue bloomers of the best 
mohair, with mohair as you know in price, all correctly tailored 
by Stern & Stern, and all furnished by the House. 

“And I shall rely on you,” says Marcoweiss, “not to fall below 
our high ideals in your hosiery, which must be of uniform grade, 
dark blue silk, and heelless black ballet slippers, with cross-ties.” 

Of course none of us was going to fail the House after that, 
for there is no doubt Marcoweiss understands how to ‘develop 
morale, which is what our troops possessed in the great struggle, 
and means sticking together and facing cheerfully as one man 
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what has got to be faced, no matter how unpleasant it is, and is 
not the same as moral, in any way. 

So, though I hated to do it, I shopped Saturday for women’s 
silk hose, and they was as I expected. They was sales that week 
on black, prune-color, light green, fawn and rose. But navy was 
hard to get and harder to keep on the shelves. I got a pair at 
the Bootery, for three dollars and a half. They was beautiful 
and they was good. At least, so I supposed. I was to experience 
all too soon the disillusionment which us girls sees portrayed every 
week upon the screen, and sometimes in real life as well, that 
beauty of a certain type and badness is practically the same thing. 

I walked up from the Bootery, however, to the House, full of 
morale, and not minding the three dollars and a half any more 
than I had to. 

“They'll probably stand two weeks’ wearings if I don’t walk 
about too much,” I reflected, and felt more at ease—although in 
our work there is a good deal of passing to and fro, showing the 
public to its seat. 

By the time we was all into our middy blouses and bloomers, 
and had our ties tied by a young man from Stern & Stern who 
come up especially to do it, and had arranged our hairs without 
ear-pufis as less ordinary and more juvenile, I had come to take 
real comfort in the fact that my ankles was slim, and my legs 
conveyed, as the young man from Stern & Stern admitted, an 
impression of youth without being at all skinny. There was no 


doubt he was right in saying it suited my type, which was slender, 
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half-time ? 


I says: “Mr. Marcoweiss, can I be put on 
I’m thinking of taking a chance 
at this education you hear so much about.” 








































and while not what you would call baby-faced, yet capable of 
looking under twenty-five. It is only fair to add that all of us 
girls was selected by Marcoweiss for our capabilities, and most of 
us was really what you might call young. All of us that stands 
in the foyer is really girls under twenty. Which may explain how 
it is we look it. 

The great thing in this work is to preserve our dignity. Marco- 
weiss gave us a special talk about this before we went out in 
front. We was to look young, but preserve our poise. We should 
be impersonal, courteous under all circumstances, as if we was 
hostesses and the Public our guests. It would help us also always 
to remember that the House employed two muscular and athletic 
bouncers, always within call in case of emergency. 

For this reason we was restricted to few remarks, and three 
gestures, all of which was taught us by a young man from the 
School of Expression. The keynote was Relax. We was permitted 
to say, “Kindly take the center aisle,” “Kindly step to the left,” 
“Kindly step to the right.” And for the balconies, “Kindly take 
the incline to the right,” or the left,-as the case might be. And 
we was allowed three gestures. Placing the tips of the fingers at 
the chest we was to slowly draw a line in the air with the backs 
of our middle fingers, until, with the arm extended straight out 
from the shoulder, we had indicated the right or the left, as might 
be necessary. Or in the same manner we indicated “This way, 
please,” by drawing a line from our chest with the backs of our 
fingers until we was pointing up, in a natural, easy, relaxed and 
graceful manner. This was accompanied by a pleasant expression 
of countenance, not exactly smiling, but winning, in general but 
not in particular for any person. 

“Girls in your position,’ says Marcoweiss, “looking juvenile 
as you do today, have perfect defense against anyone doubting 
in your own manners.” 

And inside four minutes after the door-men in 
their boy-scout uniforms had let the Public 
begin to stream in, I had occasion to once more 
know what Marcoweiss was talking about. 

All girls who appear before the Public like 
I do probably know the type I am speaking about, 
who is of all types to me the most fatiguing. The 
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bad, beefy type is not so usual as you might think from frequent 
portrayals on the screen. And the pale villain with the long nose 
and restless eye can so easily make his fortune by letting the 
film companies use his face for wicked parts that he seldom 
can afford to linger about the foyer. But the type I am referring 
to wears one of these tight-waisted coats, has a poor complexion, 
smokes cigarettes one right after the other, and thinks every 
girl is simply dying of unrequited love for him. He imagines 
he is a dangerous man of the world, and looks about seventeen 
or eighteen. I often wonder if his mother and father 
have any idea how often he comes to the House. He 
looks like a person who would be in high school but 
certainly is not most of the time. I mean his people 
can afford to send him and probably think they have. 
Anyway, inside four minutes, in he drifted on clouds 
of smoke and says distinctively as he nears me: 
“Hello, Cutie!” 
This is a good illustration of how training helps. 
Home-training I cannot be said to of had. But Marco- 
weiss certainly done me a good turn once more. I 
looked neither enraged nor fatigued but perfectly pleas- 
ant in a distant way, my eyes just grazing the lower 
edge of his quite red and large right ear. 
“Kindly take the incline to the right,” I says in the 
voice taught us by the young man from the School 
of Expression and not at all hard to do if you keep 
your diafram firm and remember to let your throat 
feel like you was going to yawn. I drew my line in the 
air, too, like we was taught, and stood there with my 
arm out, perfectly relaxed and compelling. The Public 
slowly moved up the incline in a manner really remark- 
able, if you realize they was nothing to make them do 
it, except me. They could just as well of flowed 
over me and into the downstairs with only my 
outstretched relaxed arm and my courteous and 
warning expression to direct them otherwise. 
The odious Type to which I refer was bore along 
the resistless tide but not up the incline as I had 
hoped. I could tell without looking at him at all 
that he had fell out of line and was lingering by 
the first doorway to the left, a few feet behind me. 
And there I could feel him standing, and smiling, 
as he supposed, a sinnicle smile, but in reality only 
looking foolish. Foolish or not, however, it. was 
not comfortable to feel him there, and I began 
going up and down my back mentally to think if 
there could be anything wrong, all the time sway- 
ing the Public hither and yon, as informed by the 
head usher there was seats. 
It was hard. to keep the impersonal look of 
perfect courtesy in good order with the type just 
behind me the whole while, but judging from the 
Public response, I must of succeeded for what 
seemed like an hour and a quarter, but was really 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. It usually takes 
that long to get the first rush of the Public seated. 
For Wanda Lasalle’s films, however, there is al- 
ways a line of people a block long at the ticket 
window, so I was far from being at leisure even 
after the main army had flowed past. 
I was at leisure enough to see with the corner 
of my eye that the Type was still lounging around 
and had not been stepped on by anyone as I had 
hoped. Also, there was now time to glance im- 
personally at Edna, on guard at the extreme left, 
and Maybelle at the extreme right doors. The 
looks they give me in return, however, was far 
from impersonal. Edna drew her eyebrows to- 
gether in the hideous frown Marcoweiss has repeat- 
edly told her to avoid, and looked so intently 
as to be cross-eyed, at my feet. I could hear my- 
self saying much as usual, “Kindly step to the 
left,” and made my line in the air with my fingefs 
as always, but Relax was impossible. My fingers 
was cold, and to keep my knees from shaking I 
had to be stiff. I glanced impersonally at May- 
belle, and beyond a doubt she wiggled the fingers 
of her left hand in my direction while at the same . 
time she drawed a line in the air with the fingers 
of her right and said distinctively, “This way, 
please,” to a family of five very fat persons, father, 


mother, and three children, which is the kind of audience Wanda 
Lasalle’s plays attract. 

There was no doubt the girls was trying to tell me something 
of grave import, and I was conscious at the same time of the 
Type hunched up against the first door to the left with nobody as 
yet sweeping him out. From my fingers being cold, I began to 
be conscious of cold prespiration on my upper lip and not being 
able to manage the courteous expression owing to my whole face 
being stiff and unnatural as a mask for a face-bleach. 

I don’t know where he 
come from, but he has that 
way of being everywheres al! 
the time, especially when 
least expected, and there he 
was, although I couldn’t see 
him, owing to the whole 
foyer seeming to have put 
out all the lights. I could 
hear his voice, however, say- 
ing, “Miss Du Pont, the head 
usher will relieve you,” and 
there was Marcoweiss, hav- 
ing Maybelle put her am 
around me and help me to 
the boudoir. 

“Have her lie down for 
half an hour,” he says; then 
in quite a changed voice as 
Maybelle led me off: “Just 
call her attention, please, +o 
a defect in costume and see 
that it is rectified.” 

There is certainly two of 
that man. One is all kind- 
liness, as you might expect 
in a devoted father of five 
little Marcoweisses; the other 
is all efficiency. Them last 
words and that tone of voice 
was like a dash of water in 
my face. " 

“Maybelle,” I says, feel- 
ing all at once perfectly my- 
self, “is they a “hole in my 
stocking?” 

“Girlie,” she says, and 
patted me on the shoulder, 
“it’s all right; don’t you 
worry.” 

In a great crisis you do 
not do like the screen her- 
oines, beat upon the open 
doors until the Public fears 
the paint will peel off of the 
canvas; nor do you often 
have a leading man with per- 
fect profile ready to carry 
your half-lifeless form to the 
nearest divan. You are far 
more likely to do like I did, 
look down at your heel, see 
the momentarily increasing 
patch of skin showing above 
your ballet slipper, and re- 
mark: “Well, I gotta hike 
down to the store and get 
another pair.” 

Misfortune is certainly a 
great tonic. I says to May- 
belle, “You go and attend to 
your entry, and if that sub- 
deb is still supporting the 
first door to the left, have 
him either show a ticket and 
go in, or the management put 
him out. We can’t have the 
foyer disfigured.” 

He had _ been standing 
there watching it grow, of 
course, the whole time, and 
smiling a smile modeled on 
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ture, just like it was. 


As I foresaw, the girl at hosiery assured me it had been a perfect 
pair. I must of subjected it to unwarrantzble strain. I had 
her call the floorwalker, but he said that this brand of silk hose 
_ did not do what it had done, and time was passing, and I knew 


me another pair! What’s three and a half in my wealthy exist- 


ence? 


It was four blocks back to the House, and they was no doubt 


my knees felt unlike theirselves, 
but I made it and was all ready 
to go back to my door before 
the half-hour was up, and had 
besides hardened myself in a 
desperate resolution. 

The pimply Type had re- 
moved itself; so there was none 
to see the perfect condition of 
my stockings as I handled the 
remainder of the crowd, until 
the end of the afternoon shift; 
so I stood there outwardly calm, 
but inwardly forming my chill 
resolve. When the afternoon 
shift was over and the Public 
had gone home rapturous and 
swollen-faced with the tears it 
had shed over Wanda Lasalle’s 
latest triumph, I says to myself, 
“There is no time like the pres- 
ent,” and sought out Marco- 
weiss, who is always to be found 
in his office at the first turn in 
the incline. How he manages to 
be always there and yet always 
in all parts of the House, and 
to have a home life besides, it 
is not part of my problem to 
explain. He was there, like I 
expected, when I went up in 
my street-clothes, which is not 
furnished by the House, but has 
to be good-looking, and takes 
most of our salaries. 

I says: “Mr. Marcoweiss, can 
I be put on half-time?” 

He was very kind and father- 
ly, and said the House was short 
of competent girls, but he could 
see the strain was telling on me, 
and it was a good idea tem- 
porarially. He hoped I would 
rest up, as they was a future for 
me in this work. 

“It'll be temporary all right,” 
I says; then, not because I in- 
tended to, but because Marco- 
weiss has a way of kind of mak- 
ing you say things to him, I says: 

“I’m thinking of taking a 
chance at this Education you 
hear so much about.” 

“Yes?” says Marcoweiss, mak- 
ing it necessary to fill the pause. 

“I’m thinking of going to the 
Polytechnic for a while, not 
very long, just long enough to 
learn to be an author.” 

“I see,” says Marcoweiss, 
smiling a peculiar but not dis- 
agreeable smile. “That will 
surely not be very long.” 

“That’s what I thought,” I 
says. “Maybe aterm. I’ve lots 
of remarkable ideas, Mr. Mar- 
coweiss, quite as remarkable as 
you see depicted on the screen 
every day, only my difficulty is 
to express them; so I thought if 
a couple a months at the Poly- 


the smile of H. B. Van Ness in “Hearts Afire,” but looking imma- 








I went on: ““Perhaps it'll interest you 
to know that if you address me again 
anywheres, I'll report you to the police.” 





technic would enable me to express enough of my ideas to write 
the scenario I could probably go into that work and give up my 
present occupation entirely.” : 

“You don’t care for your present occupation,” he says, although 
not critically. 

I explained that I liked it very much and enjoyed meeting the 
Marcoweiss would be looking at his watch, so I says: “Oh, sell Public and swaying it, besides the advantage of seeing every 


film the House put on, even the fifty-cent ones, for nothing. 
“But it is very expensive,” I explained, “and while the salary 
looks ample, an author does not have to dress the part, but can 


wear any kind of clothes, besides needing only a lead 
pencil and some paper to start, although I have 
heard the scenarios have to be typewritten.” 

I must have looked anxious, for he said. he believed 
the typewriting could be managed, so it was all 
fixed up, and I was to have the six-to-ten shift in 
the evenings as giving me daytime for the Polytechnic, 
which was only six blocks from the House and closed 
at four-thirty, leaving me an hour and a half to cook 
my supper and maybe do some ironing before going 
to work. I was to get fifty dollars, which was more 
than regular pay for half-time, but Marcoweiss 
created a sort of assistant head-usher’s position for 
me; so, though fifty dollars does not go far, still, two 
months is a short time, and I read in Film Land where 
it said the Perfect Players paid twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the film-rights of Wanda Lasalle’s last 
picture, and I thought I could deprive myself a little 
while in view of what the future held in store. 

The Polytechnic, as you know, is intended as an 
opportunity for working-girls like I am to remain 
in touch with a higher side of life. Judge of my 
supprise when I found myself occupying a model 
kitchen with Eloise Rittenhuyser, whose face often 
takes one quarter of the woman’s page on Sundays 
as attractive member of younger set. I seen right 
away who she was, only never having seen her below 
the corsage, I was surprised at the lack of personality 
shown in her backbone, and says to myself: “Young 
lady, if you didn’t have Poppa’s steel works behind 
you to help sway your Public, you would never get 
by with that posture.” 

For it is really just like Marcoweiss says, if you 
haven’t nothing but your own personalities to con- 
trol the Public with, you have gotta stand up straight 
and look like something. Right away I longed to tell 
Eloise Rittenhuyser to hold in her stummick and stick 
one of father’s steel rods or something down her 
backbone. Of course I would not of spoke to her for 
worlds, knowing the requirements of polite society. 
But she says to me before we had been in the model 
kitchen more than one minute and a half: 

“Say, whaddayado next?” 

My! That voice and how she enunciated! The 
young man from the School of Expression would 
simply have covered his ears. I looked at her, im- 
personally, holding my diafram firm, and my throat 
as you know. 

“Why, girlie!” I says, low and controlled, “didn’t 
you hear the instructor give the instructions? What 
become of your notes?” ; 

“Oh, I didn’t take none?” she says, totally dis- 
regarding what Miss Reaves had just told us in 
Rhetoric about avoiding two negatives. 

“T think the old cooking Course is stupid, anyways,” 
she continued. “I wont never have to cook.” 

“There is my notes if you want them,” I says. 
“But how do you know you wont never have to 
cook?” 

It come over me, of course, that wont never was 
one of the double negatives. 

“Because I shall always live in a residential hotel 
like I always have,”’ she says, poking her eggbeater 
around. I could of fell over. Life is certainly simple 
for some. 

She give the beater a few more twirls. 

“A lot of the girls was coming here this winter 
because they thought it would be cute. But I’m not 
in any of their sections, and the old principal wont 
change me, and I think it’s horrid.” 

“While you’re twirling that beater,” I: says, “have 
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the whites of two eggs with it, and first thing you know they'll 
stand up by theirselves. You break them this way. See? Kind 
of ease the yolk over from one half to the other like that.” 

_I broke one egg for her and handed her number two. Then 
I put my own soufflé in the oven, first trying the heat to see if it 
was right. 

She dropped one egg on the floor, and broke the yolk of the 
next into the white I had fixed. It took five eggs to get her 
the two whites, with eggs at seven cents apiece and each girl 
repairing any damage she herself is responsible for. But by 
cheering her along and telling her she was doing splendid, besides 
wiping up the floor where she dropped the first egg, I got her 
started. By the time my soufflé was done, hers was going in. 
Then we had forgot about the heat because of other excitements, 
and hers rose too fast and burned before it was cooked inside and 
fell anyway, as soon as it was took out. Mine was lovely, and 
when we ate what we had cooked, with comments by the instructor, 
I let her have part of it, though heaven knows I was hungry 
enough to eat it all myself. 

The reason why I took cooking at all was because I thought any 
hints I might get would not come amiss for daily use, and why I 
took it at that hour was because we can eat what we have cooked, 
and it would help out the evening meal, which I lots of times did 
not have time to get before going to work, owing to ironing. 
Rhetoric was what I come to the Polytechnic for, and I later 
took history and dramatics, because while you was there you might 
as well take what there was. They was other subjects like 
psychology and hat-trimming that I would of studied if I had 
been like Eloise Rittenhuyser, with nothing to do but occupy my 
time. 
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My part was no trouble. All I had to do 
was to be elegant and enunciate well. 
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By the time cooking was over, it was four-thirty and past, and 
I says: “Well, I must dash to the cloak-room and get my 
things.” 

“Where’s the cloak-room at?” says Eloise. 

“Second floor,” I says. 

“Where’s- that?” she says. 

Honestly, can you believe a human mind could sink so low? 
I looked at her, and says to myself: “Shall I or shall I not 
tell her the second floor is in the basement?” 

But on second thoughts I breathed deeply and says: 
come with me, and I will show you.” 


“Just 


It was that way from then on for nearly two months. Having 
gone to the Polytechnic to enable myself to make twenty-five 
thousand dollars, I found I had adopted Eloise Rittenhuyser, 
besides having a far worse time with rhetoric than I had ever had 
with the Public on first nights of screen-favorites. I had to not 
only show Eloise Rittenhuyser the second floor, but I had to 
get her into her fox fur, and her spats, and to help her with 7 
language lessons, and to explain the directions in cooking, and do 
everything for her from the time school took. up until it quit 
at four-thirty. It got so I had to think about my captions after 
I went to bed at night. I had my plot all fixed. Of course with 
my experience of the Public, I knew plots was not necessary so 
long as something kept happening. Things didn’t have to hitch 
together so much as interest the Public mind. 

Knowing that the title is very important, and must strike the 
attention, no matter what else is forgotten, I had named my 
scenario “Hell’s Disaster” before I had made up my mind any- 
thing about what was to happen, except that at the end I wanted 
a close-up and fade-out of Wanda Lasalle and Harrison Allen on 
shipboard, the foreign coast receding behind them, the moon silver- 
ing the heavens, while he gazed into her eyes and knew himself 
forgiven. That part of it I was certain of from the start, and 
that they must not kiss. Kissing, experience had taught me, in 
the final fade-outs was no longer practiced by the best film 
artists. 

Well, it was easy enough to think of things to happen: I had 


Wanda Lasalle, the beautiful daughter of 
a rich Chicago broker, marry this German 
officer. I laid the first part of the scene 
in a German castle, for the sake of show- 
ing the Public life in a luxurious foreign 
environment. There the child that was 
born to Wanda Lasalle was all that kept 
her with this German through the world 
struggle. For the sake of this child she 
suffered his brutalities, until, before her eyes, he tortured a young 
American captain who would not betray the secrets of Pershing’s 
army. 

How she recognizes the American captain as her old Chicago 
lover, played by Harrison Allen; how she helps him to escape, 
and how, in the madness of his renewed passion, he induces her to 
fly with him, makes the second part of the story. She takes the 
child with her, and that makes this German officer pursue her to 
the ends of the earth. (Continued on page 98) 
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WO babies, a busy husband and a home to preside over would 

cause most any woman to believe her hands were full. In- 
deed, the work, the planning and the care would seem quite enough 
for the normal woman without exercising thought for anything out- 
side. But not so with Mrs. Margaret A. Porter, whose mind, 
active with daily planning, conceived the idea of doing something 
more. 

Trained in the ways and means of household affairs, it was 
natural that her mind went out to something helpful to others, 
as well as to herself. She made a delicious salad dressing, so her 
friends said, and they laughingly asked her why she did not 
market it. She would try it! So between the many duties of 
the home, she found time to make up a half-dozen bottles, and 
watching a favorable opportunity, she ventured across the street 
to her grocer. Timidly she asked the privilege of demonstrating 
her dainty. If the grocer had been a seer, he might well have 
emptied his entire store for her display, but not being one, he 
merely consented—kindly consented. 

With a happy smile she brought forth her daintiest lunch-cloth, 
and with a plate of crackers, she spread out her display. Con- 
fidence restored, she found it not a difficult task to invite custom- 
ers to sample her creamy dressing, and thus she introduced herself. 
Of course there were frequent interruptions. The babies were 
not interested in salad dressing, and the household machinery 
would not go by touching a button. 

It was uphill work, often tiresome and very discouraging. Many 
a fainter soul would have decided that four walls contained quite 
enough for one pair of hands. But perseverance and stick-to-it- 
ness had an abiding-place in the spirit of this little woman. It 
was not long until orders began to come. She purchased what 
seemed to her a great number of high-necked bottles—two dozen 
—and from her kitchen stove she filled them. Between acts she 
hurried them over to the grocer. Then more bottles were pur- 
chased, and with their hand-written labels they replaced the empty 
places on the grocer’s shelves. 

His interest was more keen now, and not only for the com- 
mission either—it was pleasant to see and assist in the success 
of another, particularly when that person happened to be an 
ambitious, energetic, lovable little woman like Mrs. Porter. The 
kitchen simply could not be stretched further; so without regard 
to symmetrical proportions, it was extended once, twice—yes, six 
times! It was quite the busiest kitchen in the town of Seattle! 


And despite babies, three meals a day and the never-ending 
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To Success 


How Mrs. Margaret A. Porter 
built up a big business on a 
foundation of salad dressing. 
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round of household duties, the busy little woman filled her rapidly 
increasing demands. 

A neat, printed label now took the place of the labored hand- 
written one, and an air of real business pervaded kitchen, 
store and the worn path between. The kitchen having been 
elongated and broadened to its limit, it was now necessary to 
move; so a “factory,” ten by ten, was built on the rear of the 
lot, and the work went merrily on. Though this soon became in- 
adequate, it was occupied for seven years. 

Accompanying the delicious salad dressing on its many routes, 
were now an equally delicious peanut butter, and fig and fruit 
puddings in cans. Household duties dropping off a little, Mrs. 
Porter visited State fairs and the larger Coast cities. With 
dainty display and charming graciousness she obtained new cus- 
tomers and made lasting friendships wherever she went. She 
demonstrated her own work at each place, until a trained worker 
could take her place. 

She had no little amusement at the remarks she would hear 
from those who sampled her wares. “Why, I can make as good 
dressing as this, but I never thought of selling it,” and “That 
Mrs. Porter must make a lot of money at this.” - To all of these 
she gave the sweetest smile, and they passed out, never dreaming 
they had been talking to the creator of the salad dressing. 

The littke woman who had triumphed over circumstances was 
finding herself a success, in spite of the discouraging steps up the 
hill, because she had persevered. Then came the Panama Exposi- 
tion. This was a broad avenue for advertising, too good to be 
missed; so within the Seattle booth, in which nothing was more 
ornamental or radiant than herself, Mrs. Porter demonstrated to 
the passing thousands the splendid qualities of her eatables. And 
when she returned home with her precious gold medal, it was hard 
to tell who was the happier, she or the town she represented. 
Her trade was now going by leaps and bounds. 

The salad dressing was equally as good on the native fruits and 
vegetables of British Columbia, Washington, Oregon and Idaho as 
on the luscious California products; and Alaska, to convince the 
world at large of its production in other things beside snow and 
ice, sent for an abundant share. Not to be outdone by the prolific- 
ly advertised West, the East now sends its orders, and the salad 
dressing, the peanut butter, the fig and the fruit pudding from 
Mrs. Porter’s capable hands now meet themselves in many direc- 
tions. The two-story factory, erected in 1913, is now crowded to 
its limit, and before very long Mrs. Porter expects to see “Success” 
written over her new ninety-six-thousand-dollar factory—a fine 
three-story concrete building with trackage contiguous to the site. 

The journey from ninety cents, a few bottles and a kitchen 
stove, to a business of such dimensions in fourteen years is not such 
slow travel, after all. The way was rough at times, and after some 
discouraging things, this little woman would go home and resort 
to the feminine right of tears—but they were not tears of despair. 
She emerged to go at it again with new vigor. She was only a 
kindly competitor, one who believed she had a place in the world 
to fill. She had the vision, without which we have been told 
we must perish—and then she followed the vision. It was not the 
joy of financial success she craved so much—she determined to 
make herself a success. 

She dared to take the money—even when she did not know 
where it was to come from—to further her plans. One trip, 
costing her one hundred dollars, was taken in fear and trembling; ce 
but when the results pointed to over a thousand dollars of trade, 
she knew her vision was leading. 

Such as she truly deserve to succeed. 
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theme of this frank, inti- 


ROM the time of Socrates and Xantippe, and 

perhaps even from the time of Solomon, 
marriage has been regarded as inimical to a 
successful career. In each case, all married men 
would say, achievement was accomplished in spite of the great 
man’s wife, though without doubt Socrates had the harder time 
of it. For though Solomon had nine hundred, it goes without 
saying that he kept them busy at some useful tasks. But what 
was Xantippe to do? Her husband’s small provisions were not 
enough to maintain a house big enough to keep her from mischief; 
so she tried to be to Socrates the equal of Solomon’s nine hun- 
dred. If Socrates had had some of Plato’s wisdom, he would have 
sent Xantippe out on some job, or shared with her some of the 
glory of his ease. She would then have had her career and he his, 
_ together they might have made a better romance of their 
ives. 

But biography will bear me out that no man is really restrained 
from becoming great by the encumbrance of a wife. The danger 
is not in mere wifedom, but in the particular kind of wife a 
man chooses. Socrates would perhaps have been a failure had 
Xantippe not been a shrew, but she might have eclipsed Socrates 
had she decided that a tub required less sweeping and scrubbing 
and was better for her personality than a house with seven courts. 
Whether she had as many is irrelevant, but it is certain that both 
of them would have had happier domestic lives if Xantippe had 
had more to do. For the curtailment of woman’s personality 
through her confinement in the home has in turn dwarfed man’s 
personality, and only the release of her activities in the larger 
enterprises which in these days make up the economies of life, 
will ever free either of them. 

The curtailment of woman’s personality began with the change 
from man’s status as a protector to that of producer. That is, 
having made the life of his woman and offspring secure through 
the conquest of surrounding enemies, man refused to sit down and 
do nothing. So he commenced slowly absorbing all the occupa- 
tions which made of woman an economic factor. Slowly he 
brought things around to where the woman, in this day, has only 
the tail ends of production in her hands, and is dependent upon 
him for her support. 

So ingrained is this notion of the dependence of the woman 
on a man, that from the very early days of a girl’s life she is 
sent to her daddy for everything she needs. And when she enters 
* the adolescent stage, she has to depend on men for all her pleasures 
and entertainments. There was the case of the daughter of a 
fairly wealthy woman brought up on the old notions of things, 
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who never got any cash, though her dresses were 
costly. Her mother would send her out to affairs 
at the expense of young men, excusing herself 
on the score that her sons spent enough on other 
girls to make up for the amount she was extracting from other 
young men. It never occurred to the mother that her girl might 
be suffering indignities in consequence, or that it would ruin her 
independent spirit. The girl never dared say no to any man 
unless she wished to risk future pleasures she had no other way of 
obtaining. 

This dependence on men for her pleasures and her very life 
continues into marriage. It is still asserted in the State of 
California, “that a woman is not entitled to a divorce for failure 
to provide, even if her husband has contributed nothing to her 
support, if in the meantime she has earned a living for herself. 
For her earnings are community property, over which the husband 
has control, and if he allows her to keep them and live off them, he 
is supporting her!” 

The same antiquated notion of a woman’s economic status in 
life can be found in almost every relation to which we might give 
attention. The average young man would regard it as extremely 
humiliating if he accepted a treat from a woman at the Goody- 
shop, or if his wife paid for the meal in the restaurant; yet he 
is willing to use her in a thousand different ways indirectly. She 
will knit ties for him, make pillows and pennants and fudge; and 
in college towns male students will follow the trail of girls who 
have cars and homes, and taste of all the amenities of life without 
compensation in kind. Men are constantly asking girls to do 
things for them that are labor, but as long as girls don’t pay for 
things they want in public, it doesn’t matter. And then, when 
these men marry their sweethearts without having given them a 
genuine chance to choose, they accept all that home-life entails 
without once thinking of its economic import. 

It goes much further. There are innumerable other ways in 
which men have used women for their own aggrandizement with- 
out ever giving them due credit. Every great man from Solomon 
down is indebted to some woman for his greatness. But today 
the notion of woman’s inadequacy laps over even her definite 
job. I have in mind the case of the girl who organized and wrote 
an extensive pageant only to find herself displaced from its final 
exhibition by a man who had “sponged” on her ideas but had 
resorted to masculine methods of ousting her. And there is the 
case of the girl who had made out an extensive report for her 
firm. One of the heads came in and told her that she was not to 
initial it. 
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“Of course, I always assume that they are the reports of the 
firm,” she answered. When it was all ready, she brought it to 
him. “There is the report which you are to sign,” she said. “No 
doubt you may wish to change it, but these are the facts.” 

The determination of men to keep women confined to a sphere 
apart from their own has nothing to do with the capacities of 
either. It has nothing to do with woman’s qualities. A man 
wants his career, and he is jealous of anyone and everyone who 
threatens to stand in his way. And so he finds it the most con- 
venient thing to consign woman to the home, regardless of whether 
there is such a place, or whether he personally really cares for it 
so much himself. To most men, women are born with special 
aptitudes for looking after the apartment like a watchdog while 
the man is away hunting bears in Wall Street. 

So ingrained are these prejudices against the woman with a 
career, in spite of the obvious hypocrisy which covers man’s 
sentimental attitude and which permits him to use woman at every 
turn, that a man who has a wife with a job has 
to explain himself to the world. The average 
home even in these days of electricity is in a 
much worse sense a sweatshop than any that has 
ever received the attention of the social worker. 
But for a man to live in a better environment 
through the aid of his wife’s job is supposed 
to be humiliating; he is then 
said to be living on his wife. 
Yet all it means is that instead 
of doing the laundry herself, 
and the cooking, sewing, scrub- 
bing, she goes out and does 
one job well, and pays expert 
service under decent condi- 
tions at regular hours and pay. 

As a consequence of inhibi- 
tions to woman’s development 
because of false pride, there 





























are thousands of cases of 
mothers who have been de- 
prived of careers and happi- 
ness simply because 
they had chosen , 
motherhood as a 
career, or sacrificed 
their careers for those 
of their husbands. And 
when being wife and 
mother has been ex- 
hausted, these poor 
women have tried to 
mother in the face of 
nature. They then very 
frequently cling to a 
son or daughter long 
after the purpose of 
motherhood has been 
fulfilled, and son or &A 
daughter spend a life 
in loneliness. The 
number of spinsters and bachelors due to such mothers 
is legion. And all because the father and husband in 
years gone by though that his sweet young bride could 
show him no greater mark of adoration than by giving 
up all to be his queen and dishwasher. 

‘These masculine objectors to women with careers 
are found everywhere floating about the world. How 
typical is the case of the man who sent, or rather took, 
his wife and children back to England after years in India. He 
left them there, while he himself went back to India to take up a 
good post. He was fairly well on in life and could not think 
of starting afresh in London, his home, and live in the style he 
was accustomed to on what salary he could earn there. So he 
broke up his family, returned to the East, and is living in bachelor 
bliss, doling out cynicisms about marriage and the modern Western 
woman. To him the meek, humble, submissive, brainless little 
drudge of Japan known as Okosan or kitchen woman, latterly 
evolved to mean mistress and wife, is the ideal type. She is 
not so irritable, so eager for clothes, so hard to manage, as the 
Western wife. And while he contemplates the woman with a 
career with scorn, his wife is there at home, bringing up his 
children and managing their welfare. Could any other job have 


so completely separated her from him? 



















His life at home 
becomes dull and 
he looks for his 
entertainment else- 
where 





The list of objectors is longer still. My wife’s feminine friends 
often speak of Dorothy, who was on‘the road to an excellent 
literary career, but who gave it up “for love of Bob” and went 
off into the wilderness of his business prospects. She ‘slaved for 
and fondled her little baby girl until she exhausted every possible 
interest in her. Poor woman and poor baby! Could Robinson 
Crusoe have had a more primitive Friday? Then there was 
Jane, whom Bill took out of college into the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, and though himself pursuing the career college gave him, 
he amputated hers at graduation. Then they tell of Professor 
Backinghouse, who has remained an old bachelor because the girl 
he might have married insisted on being true to her instincts and 
followed her own career in preference to being merely an attach- 
ment to his. 

And to show my objection to these objectors, I cited the case 
of a friend of mine who is a very brilliant man and always 
thought it absurd to treat a woman as an intellectual equal. His 

conception of a woman was that of the pretty, lovable, 

lif attractive girl who would stimulate his mind to great 
thoughts. For the sake of his career she had to 
forego a home of her own. For the sake of his career, 
she had no children. She exorcised every thought 
iI} of her own happiness. Since he didn’t earn much, 
they lived on little, making up in such ways as she 
| was able to devise. They have had trying times, but 

11] | she never murmured. She finally had to get a job 
| to tide them over a period in his life for which he 

| was not at all responsible. Now, in the prime of her 

| life, she has had to accept an ordinary office job 

| with no hope of ever rising to any dignity and ac- 





complishment on her own. 
It will doubtless be urged that these women have 
had their homes, of one sort or another. Granted 
even that the worst home is better than no home 
at all, is that the best that civilized man can offer 
woman? It is becoming an axiom that if everybody 
in this world got to work, we could supply all our 
needs in a four- or six-hour day. Yet in all the out- 
cry against idleness one sees no mention of the idle 
women confined to their separate homes. True, most 
men like to support their women, but does it make 
for the greater happiness and growth of*the country? 

The fact is that the home as it was once understood 
is no more. It is not adequate to the economic ful- 
fillment of a woman’s place in the community. There 
is not enough for one healthy person to do, notwith- 
standing that by fussing and washing and scrub- 
bing and sewing, a woman, like the fly on the 
wheel, can make out a pretty good case for 
herself as the cause of the running of the house. 
Aside from any consideration of inclination and 
talent for other things, there is not enough that 
is really vital for a woman to do. Woman must 
become a more direct producer—and her job 
outside is the way she is doing so. To confine a 
woman in a modern home even with the best 
appliances is to deprive her of all the develop- 
mental experiences which her life in days gone 
by afforded her. The domestic arts which are 
woman’s creations have gone into the factory. 
The education of the children is in the hands of 
the public or private school. 

Confined to her home, with guests coming only 
on occasion, the woman of the working-class loses 
that self-respect which is necessary to the abso- 
lute fulfillment of life. In this the woman shares 
the fault. She has accepted her position willingly 
because it was the line of least resistance. And 

4 she has earned mediocrity for it. She has 
ostracised the woman of daring. Those women who have rebelled 
have from time immemorial been outclassed by their meeker 
sisters. Men have split the female sex in two, making of some 
mothers and house-workers, of others entertainers and companions. 
Among the Greeks, in the hetera, the brilliant woman wanted 
for nothing. Men spent their days away from their grubby house- 
wives in the company of the brilliant public woman, who was not 
necessarily immoral. And in Japan today the geisha is in essence 
the sister of that Greek hetera. But in Japan the geisha is 





degenerating, as she needs must, because it is inevitable that 
through centuries of selection under such circumstances the whole 
race is bound to become more and more inferior. 
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In our day, the reverse is taking place. With so many women 
at ease in their homes, with plenty of spare time on their hands 
but no leisure for real accomplishment, there has developed a 
type of man which serves them as the feminine entertainers served 
the gentleman of leisure. At home in the suburbs, with bridge- 
parties to keep her sane, she has encouraged the detached bachelor, 
frequently a brilliant dreamer, who earns his dinners and his 
pleasures by playing guest. 


OTH men and women with the old notions about the woman 
with the job utterly fail to recognize these evil tendencies. 
The men may be roaming the world in pursuit of business, with 
their wives tucked away at home, or their women may be bridge- 
fiends with their husbands engrossed in the office; but both 
avow and declare that the woman with a career is a travesty 
on the mother instinct. When I announced that my fiancée 
was roaming the world likewise in pursuit of her vocation, 
those who were fondest of me looked extremely sorry. 
When I said that she intended going right 
on with her job they assured me it couldn’t 
be worked. No two people could run a home 
and two jobs; one or the other would suffer. 

“She will be neglecting her home,” one fair 
lady assured me. 

“You play bridge, 
don’t you?” I asked. 

“Oh, I couldn't 

live without it.” 
She was soon off on 
an account of her 
recent conquests at 
her neighbors. She 
played every day or 
three times a week, 
at least. Yet, a job 
could scarcely take 
more of a girl’s time 
away from her 
home. The opposi- 
tion of the men to 
women’s careers is 
in no way as serious 
to the fulfillment of 
her life as is that 
of such women. 

So complicated 
is the question of 
the relation of the 
sexes that the man’s 
opposition is due to 
exactly such women 
as the one described above. For in trying to save his per- 
sonality and his career from being submerged beneath a host 
of feminine demands, the man hits out at the most obvious thing 
in the way. I know of a lawyer who has always hoped that he 
would some day be able to try other cases than those which have 

‘so far given him his success; but his wife lives in the suburbs, 
wants children, wants a very expensive home—she wants and 
wants and wants; and her wants, not his, are keeping his nose to 
the grindstone. Hence, the first thing such men say to their un- 
married male companions, who are ambitious, is: “If you can’t 
succeed when single, you will never do so when married.” Mar- 
riage itself becomes the object of their criticism, and not merely 
a certain phase of it. 

I have spoken of the young woman whe gave up all for the 
career of her husband who wouldn’t think of living off a woman. 
In the prime of her life she had to get a petty job. He was the 
first to protest against my marrying, because he felt that I was 
on the verge of success. Forgetting that she had sacrificed all 
for his sake, he kept adding insult to injury by reminding her 
of his failure, on the supposition that if he had not married, he 
would have been a greater success. At forty-seven he was still 
struggling to succeed, while his little wife was resigned to her 
life, without ever challenging his assertions. He is not to be 
blamed for accepting a circumstance which he could not avert. 
No man can guarantee permanent security to any woman. He 
had every reason to be proud of his plucky little wife who stood 
by him during those terrible days. But why didn’t he let her 
do that before? Why didn’t he urge his wife to make a career 
for herself against just such a day? 

The average man who raises objections to his wife’s holding 











a job outside the dead-line he has set for her—home—does so 
on a perfectly sensible basis. He is afraid that she will think 
more of her job than of him and his children. That is legitimate 
as far as it goes. A man has a right to demand what he chooses 
from a girl; but she should also be free to accept or reject his 
ofter. 

But in most cases there is altogether too sudden a transition 
from the days of courtship to the days of marriage. When she 
is being wooed, she gives nothing and receives all. She is lured 
into marriage by all sorts of promises, and by a show of affec- 
tion which cannot possibly continue. A man’s best impulses are 
awakened by the pursuit of the loved one. But what happens 
the moment he marries? Courtesies generally cease after the 
honeymoon. Nat- 
urally, all the hus- 
band earns goes to 
the making of the 
home. All the 
petty cash he 
might have spent 
on giving her 
pleasure finds its 
way to some more 
urgent expendi- 
ture. She cannot 
even give him a 
present except 
with money he 
has supplied. But 
when the woman 
retains her job 
and buys her hus- 
band a birthday 
gift out of money 
she has earned 
herself, and which 
she is absolutely 
free to use as she 
sees fit, he rea- 
lizes that it is a 
gift from an adult 
and not that of a 


Every great man from Solomon 
down is indebted to some woman 
for his greatness. 
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baby to its pro- 
tector. 

The man, on his 
part, who marries 
a girl who stays at 
home, gradually 
gets to the point 
where all he wants 
is ease and com- 
fort, just as she wants security. The man’s point of view nar- 
rows down to his own personal pleasure, with the wife there at 
his beck and call, attending to the little odds and ends of things 
which every able-bodied person should look after himself. His 
life at home becomes dull, and he looks for his entertainment 
elsewhere. His career may have its basis in the desire that his 
family have the best possible, but the career;is uppermost in 
his mind. 

Many a man has pretty nearly forgotten his home in the 
pursuit of his job. His children receive only a fraction of his 
attention—at playtime; or he becomes the distant threat which 
hangs over them all day. He no longer educates them to his 
trade or profession as the mother to some extent still does with 
the girl. 

In fact, if this man were asked which he would rather have, 
his job or his home, I dare say that he would fall in with the 
majority of men, who would ask for their jobs. They love their 
homes, but they love their jobs more, for in them they find. their 
fulfillment of life, the reaching out to the ends of the community 
and the world. And when anything about the home inhibits that 
ambition, we always hear of it in no mistaken terms. Witness 
the man from India who considers the Oriental woman as less 
exacting than the Western woman, or the man who finally had 
to accept the assistance his wife’s job afforded, or all that host 
of objectors who believe in the home as woman’s sphere, yet 
who do not really grant the woman any such home as she had 
a perfect right to demand. It is her sphere, but if they can af- 
ford to give only a portion, she is forced to be satisfied and content 
with that. 

In former days a man worked in the fields or in the smithy. 
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He had a definite interest in how things went with the yarn and 
the cheese in the house. But now that that is no more, he loses 
interest in his wife’s affairs at home, because they have ceased 
to be things born with each day’s labors. There is nothing going 
on at home, nothing new, just the same continual weekly circle of 
drudgery. 

As a center of intellectual and emotional refreshment, the indi- 
vidual home with its privacy should remain the sacred thing of 
life. But that does not mean that one of the home-makers is 
to be sentenced for life to its upkeep. Nor does it mean that 
the other of these two home-makers is to be exiled for life from 
contact with it for the sake of providing its wants. 

It does mean that the economic difficulties involved in mar- 
riage are to be overcome, not through repression and the lower- 
ing of the standard of living, but through the full development 
of woman to where she assumes her obligations to society in a 
newer and broader field. There will be two careers, but one 
home. 

In a world where only a very small percentage of women as 
yet enjoy that freedom, one cannot generalize. All one who 
believes can do is to show the justification of his faith. And 
since I am a man who believes that only the full and free recog- 
nition of the job as part of a woman’s life, no matter what she 
chooses to do or when or how or where, will ever solve the prob- 
lem of the home, I shall have to substantiate it with personal 
revelations. 

When I make a study of the cases of friends who have not 
believed it, my wonder turns to pity and anger. I wonder how 
men can be so blind to their own happiness and freedom. Truly 
he who would be master must himself become a slave. Truly 
men, in order to rule women, have sacrificed their greatest birth- 
right—their own freedom and personality. When I think of my 
friend at forty-seven finally yielding to assistance from his wife, 
without home, without children, I wonder why he envies the 
bachelor. He doesn’t seem to see that all these years he has 
really himself been a bachelor. Could a bachelor have less than 
he had? 

What I contend is that if 
there were more wives with jobs 
in this world, there would be 
fewer bachelors, married or 
otherwise. Release woman to 
greater activity, and many, if 
not all, of the problems of the 
sexes will vanish. What every 
bachelor is afraid of is that he 
will win either a shrew or a 
woman who through a coddling 
love, which dependent girls soon 
learn to affect, will curtail his 
freedom. 

I never shared any of the ab- 
surd notions about the dangers 
of marriage, which even the 
most holy men do not minimize. 
I wanted a companion who 
could walk with me in the light 
of her own awakened impulses 
to a larger usefulness. When at 
last I announced my success, 
there was skepticism and hid- 
den scorn at every angle. My 
fiancée was earning enough to 
keep herself as long as life 
would last. She had all the 
pretty clothes she cared 
for, freedom to go where 
and when she pleased; she 
enjoyed crossing swords 
with able men already set- 
tled in their life’s work. 
Independent as she was, 
what, other than love, could 
a man give her? 
























































world at will with no strings attached? We often talked of him, 
and I would remark that I wished I had some of his wealth, 
which I could share with her, but she scorned it all. She did 
not envy him in the least; in fact, if she were undecided in her 
choice of either of us, she would choose me, she said. There was 
fun and thrill in making one’s way in life on one’s own. All one 
wanted was a bit of love to ease the days along. 

And I noticed, too, that of all the men, the least skeptical 
and most pleased with my marriage was this friend. We had 
lived togegher and worked together, and to some extent my mar- 
riage had broken up our comradeship. But I have never heard 
him mention Constance other than in praise and approbation. To 
him I was a lucky fellow. I believe this is due largely to the 
fact that he has no fear of being held in check by a wife, for he 
could support her in any position she might choose, and still be 
free to indulge his eccentricities. 

No, an honest woman with real red blood in her veins no more 
wishes to marry a man for support than a man with an ounce 
of genuine manhood in him would marry a woman for her wealth. 
No man nor woman wants to be a pensioner. A chance for self- 
support is all any healthy human being wants. And the first 
thing the modern girl wants after getting her job is her freedom 
to choose her mate. The modern business girl is never placed 
in such predicaments as that girl above referred to with plenty 
of dresses but no cash. She meets her future husband under 
altogether different circumstances from the way in which her 

grandmother or even her mother did. The mess of 

things which the old-time maiden had to put up 

with by the intervention of the worried mother, 
who invariably scared away most 
really possible suitors, is a thing 
soon to be of the past. 

Today many a young woman 
meets her young men in business. 
She meets them as equals, and 
though frequently she accepts their 
favors and treats, she can afford to 
pay her own way. And her oppor- 
tunities for selecting a husband are 
greater in proportion. She chooses 
more carefully, and in the long run 
this cannot but make for the betterment 
of the race. 

The period of courtship over, the woman 
with a job, assumes her share of the eco- 
nomic responsibilities marriage involves. 
One of the first questions we had to ad- 
just was that of our separate incomes. I 
was earming enough, spasmodically, per- 
haps, as is still the misfortune of the lit- 
erary man, to support us both. Many a 
college professor was not earning nearly 
as much. I could have supported my wife 
with comfort. 

But her job made it possible for us to 
live on a much better scale, to enjoy 
greater freedom and leisure than would 
otherwise have been possible. The dou- 
ble income made it possible for us to ex- 
periment, for one to capitalize the other in 
whatever undertaking seemed most impor- 
tant. The average man becomes con- 
scious of the need of insurance as soon as 
he acquires a family, but though still de- 
sirous of providing against misfortune, the 
man whose wife is capable of earning her 
own living has a double sense of security 
both in her and in the care the chil- 
dren would get were he to die suddenly. 
Instead of doing only half of what she 
is capable of by taking care of the mod- 
ern flat, my wife is doing fully as much as 
I on the outside, and we throw our dou- 
ble incomes into our living. As the hus- 









































Was she in any sense 
less free than the man I 
liked best in my bachelor 
days, who with loads of 
money and nothing to do ~ 
but follow his own intel- 
lectual bent, roams the 












Her mother sends her out to affairs 
at the expense of young men. 


band of a woman with a career I have 
made the next important readjustment— 
a realization of that fact that woman also 
has a wider destiny, that of making the 
world we live in home. 

The advantage of having a wife with a 
job is immeasur- (Continued on page 86) 
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What Has Already Happened: 


NDREW TALLENTE, having lost his seat in Parliament 

to Miller, the bumptious socialist candidate, was facing polit- 
ical extinction—when he was surprised by a visit from Dartrey, 
the brains of the progressive group, who offered him the leadership 
of the House of Commons if he would join their camp. 

Soon afterward Horlock, the Prime Minister, offered him a 
peerage. Tallente was astounded until he learned that the offer 
was the result of a plot on the part of his rich and socially am- 
bitious wife, who had bribed his secretary Anthony Palliser to 
forge his name to a request for the seat. 

Palliser, who had stolen important political papers belonging 
to Tallente, had been missing since Tallente had dismissed him 
and had in the quarrel that ensued, knocked him over the cliff- 
edge into the-mists below. Under cover of darkness Tallente 
had gone down over the cliff in search of the missing papers, 
but no trace of them or of Palliser was to be seen. And Scot- 
land Yard had taken up the question of Palliser’s disappearance. 

Tallente now received an urgent telephone message from his 
wife, from whom he had separated, to come to her at once. She 
admitted she had given Palliser twenty thousand pounds to forge 
the letter to the Prime Minister—and she offered to bestow five 
million dollars on the title if her husband would accept. He 
refused. Disregarding the fact that a divorce would ruin his 
political career, she demanded that she be allowed to divorce 
him. It was then that he suggested that he might divorce her, 
naming Palliser, thereby ending her chances at court. Furious, 
she threatened to tell the police what she knew regarding Pal- 
liser’s disappearance. 

After a call on Nora Miall, a young socialist writer who in- 
terested him, Tallente went to Dartrey and accepted his offer. 
He then proceeded to his place in the country, and to lunch with 
his captivating young neighbor Lady Jane Partington. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


UNCHEON was a pleasant, even a luxurious meal, for the 


Woolhanger chef had come from the ducal household; but’ 


it was hedged about with restraints which fretted Tallente and 
rendered conversation monosyllabic. It was served, too, in the 
larger dining-room, where the table, reduced to its smallest di- 
mensions, still seemed to place a formidable distance between 
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him and his hostess. A manservant stood behind Lady Jane’s 
chair, and the butler was in constant attendance at the sideboard. 
Under such circumstances conversation became precarious, and 
was confined chiefly to local topics. When they left the room 
for their coffee, they found it served in the hall. Tallente, how- 
ever, protested vigorously. 

“Can’t we have it served in your sitting-room, please?” he 
begged. “It is impossible to talk to you here. There are peo- 
ple in the background all the time, and you might have callers.” 

She hesitated for a moment but yielded the point. With the 
door closed and the coffee-tray between them, Tallente drew a 
sigh of relief. 

“T hope you don’t think I am a nuisance,” he said bluntly, 
“but after all, I came down from London purposely to see you.” 

“T am not so vain as to believe that,” she answered. 

“It is nevertheless true, and I think that you do believe it. 
What have I done that you should build a fence around yourself?” 

“That may be,” she replied, smiling, “for my own protection. 
I can assure you that I am not used to téte-a-téte luncheons with 
guests who insist upon having their own way in everything.” 

“T wonder if it is a good thing for you to be so much your own 
mistress,” he reflected. 

“You must judge by results. I always have been—at least, 
since I decided to lead this sort of life.” 

“Why have you never married?” he asked her, a little abruptly. 

“We discussed that before, didn’t we? I suppose because the 
right man has never asked me.” 

“Perhaps,” he ventured, “the right man isn’t able to.” 

“Perhaps there isn’t any right man; perhaps never will be.” 


HE minutes ticked away. The room, with its mingled per- 

fumes and pleasant warmth, its manifold associations with 
her wholesome and orderly life, seemed to have laid a sort of 
spell upon him. She was leaning back in her corner of the lounge, 
her. hands hanging over the sides, her eyes fixed upon the burn- 
ing log. She herself was so abstracted that he ventured to let 
his eyes dwell upon her, to trace the outline of her slim but 
powerful limbs, to admire her long, delicate feet and hands, the 
strong, womanly face, with its kindly mouth and soft, almost 
affectionate eyes. Tallente, who for the last ten years had looked 
upon the other sex as non-existent, crushed into an uninteresting 
negation for him owing to his wife’s cold and shadowy existence, 
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twice within the last few months found himself pass in a 
different way under the greatest spell in life. Nora Miall 
had provoked his curiosity, had reawakened a dormant sense 
of sex without attracting it toward herself. Jane brought 
to him again, from the first moment he had seen her, that 
half-wistful recrudescence of the sentiment of his earlier 
days. He was amazed to find how once more in her pres- 
ence that sentiment had taken to itself fire and life, how 
different a thing it was from those first dreams of her, which 
had seemed like an echo from the period of his poetry-read 
ing youth. Of all women in the world she seemed to him 
now the most desirable. That she was unattainable he was 
perfectly willing to admit. Even then he had not the strength 
to deny himself the doubtful joys of imagination with re- 
gard to her. He reveled in her proximity because of the 
pleasure it gave him, heedless or reckless of consequences. 
Between them, in vastly different degrees, these two women 
seemed to have brought him back something of his youth. 

The silence became noticeable, led him at last into a cer- 
tain measure of alarm. 

“Lady Jane,” he ventured, “have I said anything to offend 
you?” 

" “Of course not,” she answered, looking at him kindly. 

“You are very silent. Are you afraid that I am going 
to attempt to make love to you?” 

She was startled in earnest this time. She sat up and 
looked at him disapprovingly. There was a touch of the 
old hauteur in her tone. 

“How can you be so ridiculous!” she exclaimed. 

“Would it be ridiculous of me?” 

“Does it occur to you,” she asked, “that I am the 
sort of person to encourage attentions from a man 
who is not free to offer them:” 

“T had forgotten that,” he ad- 
mitted, quite frankly. “Of 
course, I see the point. I have 
a wife, even though of her own 
choosing she does not count.” 

“She exists.” 

“So do I.” 

Jane broke into a little laugh. 

“Now we are both be- 
ing absurd,” she de- 
clared, “and I don't 
want to be, and I don’t 
want you to be. Of 
course, you can’t look at 
things just as I do. You 
belong to 2 very large 
world. You spend your 
life destroying ob- 
stacles. All my people, 
you know,” she went on, 
“look upon me as ter- 
ribly emancipated. They 
think my mild socialism. 
and my refusal to listen 
to such a thing as a 
chaperon, most terribly 
improper; but at heart, 
you know, I am still a 
very conventional per - 
son. I have torn down 
a great many conven- 
tions, but there are some 
upon which I cannot 
bring myself to even lay 
my fingers.” 

“Perhaps it wouldn't 
be you if you did,” he 
reflected. 

“Perhaps not.” 

“And yet,” he went 
7 vg a me, yy en 
ye! ol +d content sng longer any escape 
Your life, in its way, 1s h 2 
splendid.’ You live as 7m the confusing 
much for the benefit of ‘7th. The thing 
others as for yourself. which she had 
You are encouraging the dreaded had come. 
right principle among 























your yeomen and your farmers. You are setting your heel 
upon feudalism—you, the daughter of a race who have al- 
ways demanded it. You live among these wonderful sur- 
roundings; you grow into the bigness of them; nature 
becomes almost your friend. It is one of the most dig- 
nified and beautiful lives I ever knew for a woman: and 
yet—are you wholly content?” 

“I am not,” she admitted frankly. “And listen,” she 
went on, after a moment’s pause. “I will show you how 
much I trust you, how much I really want you to under- 
stand me. I am not completely happy, because I know 
perfectly well that it is unnatural to live as I do. If I 
met the man I could care for and who cared for me, 
I should prefer to be married.” 

She had commenced her speech with the faintest tinge 
of color burning underneath the wholesome sunburn of her 
cheeks. She had spoken boldly enough, even though toward 
the end of her sentence her voice had grown very low. 
When she had finished, however, it seemed as though the 
memory of her words were haunting her, as though she 
suddenly realized the nakedness of them. She buried her 
face in her hands, and he saw her shoulders heave as though 
she were sobbing. He stood very close, and for the first 
time he touched her. He held the fingers of her hand 
gently in his. 

“Dear Lady Jane,” he begged, “don’t regret even for 
a moment that you have spoken naturally. If we are to 
be friends, to be anything at all to one an- 
other, it is wonderful of you to tell me so 
sweetly what women take such absurd pains 
to conceal. When you look up, let us start 
our friendship all over again—only, before 
you do, listen to my confession. If fifteen 
years could be rolled off my back and I were 
free, it isn’t political ambition I should look 
to for my guiding star. I should have one 
far greater, far more wonderful desire.” 

The fingers he held were gently withdrawn. 
She drew herself up. Her forehead was 
wrinkled questioningly. She forced a smile. 

“You would be very foolish,” she said, “if 
you tried to part with one of those fifteen 
years. Every one has brought you experi- 
ence. Every one has helped to make you 
what you are.” 

“And yet—” he began. 

He broke off abruptly in his speech. The 
hall seemed suddenly full of voices. Jane 
rose to her feet at the sound of approaching 
footsteps. She made the slightest possible 
grimace, but Tallente was oppressed with a 
suspicion that the interruption -was not alto- 
gether unwelcome to her. 

“Some of my cousins and their friends 
from Minehead,” she said. “I am so 
sorry. I expect they have lost the hunt 
and come here for tea,” 

The room was almost instantly invaded 
by a company of light-hearted, noisy 
young people, flushed with exercise and 
calling. aloud for tea, intimates all of 
them, calling one another by their Chris- 
tian names, speaking a jargon which 
sounded to Tallente like another lan- 
guage. He stayed for a quarter of an 
hour and then took his leave. Of the 
newcomers, no one seemed to have an 
idea who he was; no one seemed to care 
in the least whether he remained or went. 
He was only able to snatch a word of 
farewell with Jane at the door. She 
shook her head at his whispered request. 

“IT. am afraid not,” she answered. 
“How could I? Besides, there is no 
telling when this crowd will go. You are 
z sure you wont let me send you home?” 

Tallente shook his head. 

“The walk will do me good,” he said. 
“T get lazy in town. But are you 
sure—” 

The butler was holding open the door. 
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Two of the girls had suddenly taken possession of Jane. She 
shook her head slightly. 

“Good-by,” she called out. 
are down.” 7 

Tallente was suddenly his old self, grave and severe. He 
bowed stiffly in response to the little chorus of farewells, and 
followed the butler down the hall. The latter, who was some- 
thing of a politician, did his best to indicate by his manner his 
appreciation of Tallente’s position. 

“You are sure you wont allow me to order a car, sir?” he said, 
with his hand upon the door. “I know Her Ladyship would be 
only too pleased. It’s a long step to the Manor, and if you'll 
forgive my saying so, sir, you’ve a good deal on your shoulders 
just now.’ 

Tallente caught a glimpse of the bleak moorland and of the 
distant hills, wrapped in mist. The idea of vigorous exercise, 
however, appealed to him. He shook his head. 

“I'd rather walk, thanks,” he said. 

“Tt’s a matter of five miles, sir.” 

Tallente smiled. There was something in the fresh, cold air 
wonderfully alluring after the atmosphere of the room he had 
quitted. He turned his coat-collar up and strode down the 
avenue. 


“Come and see me next time you 


CHAPTER XIX 


ALLENTE reached the Man:r about an hour and a half 
later, mud-splashed, wet and weary. Robert followed him 
into the study and mixed him a whisky and soda. 

“You've walked all the way back, sir?” he remarked with a 
note of protest in his tone. 

“They offered me a car,” Tallente admitted. 
it. I came down for fresh air and exercise.” 

“Two very good. things in their way, sir, but easily overdone,” 
was the mild rejoinder. “These hills are terrible unless you're 
at them all the time.” 

Taliente drank his whisky and soda almost greedily, and felt 
the benefit of it, although he was still weary. He had walked 
for five miles in the company of ghosts, and their faces had 
been gray. Perhaps,-too, it was the passing of his youth which 
brought this tiredness to his limbs. 

“Robert,” he confessed, abruptly, * ‘I was a fool to come down 
here at all.” 

“It’s dreary at this time of the year unless you've time to 
shoot or hunt, sir. Why not motor to Bath tomorrow? I could 
wire for rooms, and I could drive you up to London the next 
day. Motoring’s a good way of getting the air, sir, and you 
wont overtire yourself.” 

“T’'ll think of it in the morning,” his master promised. 

“My wife has found the silver, sir,’ Robert announced as he 
turned to leave the room, “and I managed to get a little fish. 
That, with some soup, a pheasant, and a fruit tart, we thought—” 

“T shall be alone, Robert,” Tallente interrupted. “There is 
no one coming for dinner.” 

The man’s disappointment was barely concealed. He sighed as 
he took up the tray. 

“Very good, sir. Your clothes-are all out. 
hot water in the bathroom.” 

Tallente threw off his rain- and mud-soaked clothes, bathed, 
changed, and descended to the dining-room just as the gong 
sounded. Robert was in the act of moving the additional place 
from the little round dining-table which he had drawn up closer 
to the wood fire, but his master stopped him. 

“You can let those things ‘be,” he directed. 
champagne, thougha I sha’n’t want that.” 

Robert bowed in-silent. appreciation of his master’s humor, and 
began ladling out soup at the sideboard. Tallente’s lips. were 
curled a little, partly in. self-contempt, with perhaps just a dash 
of self-pity. It had come to this, then, that he must dine with 
fancies rather than. alone, that this tardily developed streak of 
sentimentality: must be ministered to or would drag him into 
the depths of dejection. He began to understand the psychology 
of its late appearance. Stella’s artificial companionship had kept 
his thoughts imprisoned, fettered with the meshes of an instinc- 
tive fidelity, and had driven him sedulously to the solace of work 
and books. Now that it was removed, and that he was to all 
practical purposes a free man, they took their own course. His 
life had suddenly become a natural one, and all that was human 
in him responded to the possibilities of his solitude. 

He had had as yet no time to experience the relief, to appre- 
ciate his liberty, before he was face to face with this new lone- 


“T didn’t want 


Tl turn on the 


“Take away the 


liness. Tonight, he thought, as he looked at the empty place 
and remembered his wistful, almost diffident invitation, the soli- 
tude was almost unendurable. If she had only understood how 
much it meant, surely she would have made some effort, would 
not have been. content with that. half-embarrassed, half doultt- 
ful shake of the head! In the darkened room, with the throb of 
the sea and the crackling of the logs in his ears, and only Rob- 
ert’s silent form for company, he felt a sudden craving for the 
things of his youth, for another side of life, the restaurants, the 
bright eyes of women, the whispered words of pleasant senti 
ment, the perfume shaken into the atmosphere they created, the 
low music in the background. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” Robert said in his ear, “your soup. 
Gertrude has taken such pains with the dinner, sir,” he added 
difidently. “If I might take the liberty: of suggesting it, it would 
be as well if you could eat something.” 

Tallente took up his spoon. Then they both started, both 
turned to the window. A light had flashed into the room; a low 
purring sound came from outside. 

“A car, sir!” Robert exclaimed, his face full of pleasurable 
anticipation. “If you'll excuse me, I’ll answer the door. Might 
it be the lady, after all, sir?” 

He hurried out. Tallente rose slowly to his feet. He was 
listening intently. The thing wasn’t possible, he told himself. 
It wasn’t possible! Then he heard a voice in the hall. Robert 
threw the door open and announced in a tone of triumph: 

“Lady Jane Partington, sir.” 

She came toward him smiling, self-possessed but a little in- 
terrogative. He had a lightning-like impression of her beautiful 
shoulders rising from her plain black gown, her delightfully easy 
walk, the slimness and comeliness and stateliness of her. 

“TI know that I ought to be ashamed of myself for coming 
after I had told you I couldn't,” she said. “It will serve me 
right if you’ve eaten all the dinner, but I do hope you haven't.’ 

“I had only just sat down,” he told her, as he and Robert 
held her chair, “and I think that this is the kindest action you 
ever performed in your life.” 

Robert, his face glowing with satisfaction, had become ubiqui- 
tous. She had scarcely subsided into her chair before he was 
offering her a cocktail on a silver tray, serving Tallente with his 
forgotten glass, at the sideboard ladling out soup, out of the 
room and in again, bringing back the rejected bottle of cham- 


gne. 
“You will never believe that I am a sane person again,” she 


laughed. “After you had. gone, and all those foolish children 
had departed, I felt it. was quite impossible to sit down and 
dine alone. I wanted so much to come, and I realized how 
ridiculous it was of me not to have accepted at once. At the 
last moment I couldn’t bear it any longer, so I rushed into the 
first gown I could find, ordered out my little coupé, and here 
I am.” 

“The most welcome guest who ever came to a lonely man,” 
he assured her. “A moment ago, Robert was complaining be- 
cause I was sending my soup away. Now I shall show him what 
Devon air can do.” 


HE champagne was excellent, and the dinner, over which 

Gertrude had taken so much care, was’ thoroughly appre- 
ciated. Tallente, suddenly and unexpectedly light-hearted, felt 
a keen desire to entertain his welcome guest, and remembered 
his former successes as a raconteur. They pushed politics and al! 
personal matters far away. He dug up reminiscences of his 
days in foreign capitals, when he had first entered the diplomatic 
service, betrayed his intimate knowledge of the Florence which 
they both loved, of Paris, where she had studied, and which 
he had seen under so many aspects—Paris, the home of beauty 
and fashion before the war, torn with anguish and horror during 
its earlier stages, grim, steadfast and somber in the days of 
Verdun, wildly, madly exultant when wreathed and decorated 
with - victory. 

There were so many things to talk about for two people of 
agile brains come together late in life. They had moved into 
the study, and Lady Jane was seated in his favorite easy-chair 
sipping her coffee and some wonderful green chartreuse, before 
a single personal note had crept into the flow of their conver- 
sation. 

“Tt can’t be that I am in Devonshire,” she said. “I never 
realized how much like a succession of pictures conversation can 
be. You seem to remind me so much of things which I have 
kept locked away just because I have had no one to. share them 
with.” 
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“One moment out of life,” 
ee 
she faltered. | One moment!” 
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The man looked at them, a dull hate in his eyes. 






“It’s easy enough to talk about saving money and 


working hard, you that have got everything you want in_ life and no work to do,”’ he protested. 


“You are in Devonshire, all right,” he answered, smiling. ‘““You 
will realize it when you turn out of my avenue and face the 
hills. You see, you've dropped, down from the fairyland of 
‘up over,’ to the nesting place-of the owls and the gulls.” 

“Nine hundred feet!” she murmured. “Thank heavens for my 
forty horsepower engine! I want to see the sea break against 
your rocks,” she went on as she took the cigarette which he 
passed her. “There used to be a little path through your plan- 
tation to a place where you look sheer down. Don't you re- 


member, you took me there the first time I came to see you, in 
August, and I have never forgotten it.” 


He rang the bell for her coat. The night, though windy and 
dark, was warm. Stars shone out from unexpected places; pencil- 
like streaks of inky-black clouds stretched menacingly across the 
sky. The wind came down from the moors above with a dull 
boom which seemed echoed by the waves beating against the 
giant rocks. The heads of the bare trees through which they 
passed were bent this way and that, and the few remaining leaves 





rustled in vain resistance, or yielding to the irresistible gusts, 
sailed for a moment towards the skies, to be dashed down into 
the ever-growing carpet. The path was narrow, and they walked 
in single file; but at the bend he drew level with her, walking 
on the seaward side, and ‘guiding her with his fingers upon her 
arm. 

Presently they reached a circular stone seat near where a 
little water-course, now rain-swollen, passed on its way to plunge 
over the cliff to the sea. There was nothing of the midsummer 
charm about the scene tonight. The sea below them, driven by 
tide and wind, rushed upon the huge masses of rock or beat 
direct upon the cave-indented cliffs. The spray leaped high into 
the air, to be caught up by the wind in whirlpools, little ghostly 
flecks, luminous one moment and gone forever the next. Far 
away across the pitchy waters they could see at regular inter- 
vals a line of white where the breakers came rushing in, with 
here and there the agitated lights of passing steamers; opposite 
were the twin flares on the Welsh coast, and every sixty seconds 
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the swinging white illumination from the Lynmouth lighthouse, 
shining up from behind the headland. Jane slipped one hand 
through his arm and stood there breathless, rapturously watchful. 

“This is wonderful,” she murmured. “It is the one thing we 
have always lacked at Woolhanger. We get the booming of the 
wind—wonderful it is, too, like the hollow thunder of guns or 
the quick passing of an underground army; but we miss this. I 
feel, somehow, as though I knew now why it tears past us, up- 
rooting the very trees that stand in its way. It rushes to the 
sea. What a meeting!” 

Her hand tightened upon his arm as a great wave broke direct 
upon the cliff below, and a torrent of wind, rushing through the 
trees and downwards, caught the spray and scattered it around 
them and high over their heads. 

“We humans,” he whispered, “are taught our lesson.” 

“Do we need it?” she asked with sudden fierceness. “Do you 
believe that because some mysterious power imposes restraint 
upon us, the passion isn’t there?” 

She was suddenly in his arms, the warm wind shrieking about 
them, the darkness thick and soft as a mantle. Only he saw the 
anguished happiness in her eyes as they closed beneath his kisses. 

“One moment out of life,” she faltered. “One moment!” 

Another great wave shook the ground beneath them, but she 
had drawn away. She struggled for breath. Then once more her 
hand was thrust through’ his arm. He knew so well that his 
hour was. over, and he submitted. 

“Back, please,” she whispered. 
—quietly.” 

An almost supernatural instinct divined and acceded to her 
desire for silence. So they walked slowly back toward the long, 
iow house and its faint lights flickering through the trees. She 
leaned a little upon him; the hand which she had passed through 
his arm was clasped in his. Only the wind spoke. When at last 
they were on the terrace, she drew a long breath. 


“Back through the plantation 


“Dear friend,” she said softly, “see how I trust you. I leave 
in your keeping the most precious few minutes of my life.” 

“This is to-be the end, then?” he faltered. 

“It ds not we who have decided that,” she answered. “It is 


just what must be. You go to a very difficult life, a very splendid 
one.» I have my smaller task. Don’t 
unfit me for it.. We will each do our 
best.” 

Her servant was waiting by the car. 
His figure loomed up through the dark- 
ness. 

“You will come into the house for a 
few minutes?” he begged hoarsely. 

She shook her head. 

“Why? Our 
farewells have 
been spoken. I 
leave you— 
so.” 


“I know I ought to 
be ashamed of my- 
self,”’ she said. “It 
will serve me right if 
you’ve eaten all the 
dinner.”’ 


The man had disappeared behind the bonnet of the car. She 
grasped his hand with both of hers and brushed it lightly with 
her lips. Then she glided away. A moment later he was listen- 
ing to her polite speeches as she leaned out of the coupé. 

“My dipner was too wonderful,” she said. “Do make my 
compliments to that dear Robert and his wife. Good luck to 


you, and don’t rob us poor landowners of every penny we pos- 
sess in life.” 

The car was gone in the midst of his vague little response. He 
watched the lights go flashing up the hillside, crawling around the 
hairpin corners, up until it seemed that they had reached the 
black clouds and were climbing into the heavens. 
entered the house. 


Then he 
The world was still a place for dreams. 












CHAPTER XX 


‘ALLENTE sat in the morning train, on his way to town, 

and on the other side of the bare ridge at which he gazed 
so earnestly, Lady Jane and Segerson had brought their horses to 
a standstill. halfway along a rude cart-track which led up to a 
farmhouse tucked away in the valley. 

“This is where James Crockford’s land commences,” Segerson 
remarked, riding up to his companion’s side. “Look around you. 
I think you will admit that I have not exaggerated.” 

She frowned thoughtfully. On every side were evidences of 
poor farming and neglect. The untrimmed hedges had_ been 
broken down in many places by cattle. A plow which seemed 
as though it had been embedded there for ages, stood in the mid- 
dle of a half-plowed field. Several tracts of land which seemed 
prepared for winter sowing were covered with stones. The farm- 
house yard into which they presently passed was dirty and un- 
tidy. Segerson leaned down and knocked on the door with his 
whip. After a short delay a slatternly-looking woman, with 
tousled fair hair, answered the summons. 

“Mr. Crockford in?’ Segerson asked. 

“You'll find him in the living-room,” the woman - answered 
curtly, with a stare at Lady Jane. “Here’s himself.” 

She retreated into the background. A man with flushed face, 
without collar or tie, clad in trousers and shirt only, had stepped 
out of the parlor. He stared at his visitors in embarrassment. 

“TI came over to have a word or two with you on business, 
Mr. Crockford,” Jane said coldly. “I rather expected to find 
you on the land.” 

The man mumbled something and threw open the door of the 
sitting-room. 

“Wont you come in?” he invited. 
here—the vet from Barnstaple. 
of my cows.” 

Mr. Pettigrew, a!so flushed, rose to his feet. 


_“There’s just Mr. Pettigrew 
He’s come over to leok at one 


Jane acknowl- 





















edged his greeting 
and glanced around 
the room. It was 
untidy, dirty and 
close, smelling 
strongly of. tobacco 
and beer.. On the 
table was a bottle 
of whisky, half 
empty, and two 
glasses. 

“There is really 
no reason why I 
should disturb you,” 
Jane said, turning 
back upon the 
threshold. “A letter 
> from Mr. Segerson 
will do.” 

Crockford, how- 
ever, had pulled 
himself together. A 
premonition of his 
impending fate had 
already produced a 
certain sullenness. 

“Pettigrew,” he 
directed, “you get 
out and have an- 
other look at the cow. If you’ve any business word to say to 
me, Your Ladyship, I’m here.” 

Jane looked once more around the squalid room, watched the 
unsteady figure of Pettigrew departing, and looked back at her 
tenant. 

“Your lease is up on March the twenty-fifth, Crockford,” 
she reminded him. “I have come to tell you that I shall not be 
prepared to renew it.” 


The man simply blinked at her. (Continued on page 90) 








Playhouse 
Evenings 


The tired business woman often 
finds her most rewarding recrea- 
tion in the theater—and her most 
reliable guide in the reviews — 


By BURNS MANTLE 


F it were not for the fact that the gentle Barrie is 

all things other authors are not, it would be easy 
to picture him occasionally in a tantrum, tearing his 
hair and saying things about American theatrical man- 
agers that no Little White Bird should hear. I remem- 
ber the season Charles Frohman, by virtue of his con- 
trolling interest in the American rights to all the Barrie 
plays, gave Ethel Barrymore the rdéle of a forty-year- 
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Miller, in 
“Sally.” 
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old mother in “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.” Miss Ethel, was then in her early twenties, 
and even with the aids of penciled lines and pearl dog-collars, she did not look 
more than two or three years older than her sixteen-year-old daughter... “Nat- 
urally she threw the play out of balance, and there were mahy. to protest the 
Frohman action, and to take the part of Ellen Terry, for whom it was said Barrie 
intended the réle as one in which the English actress. could roundout. a caréer 
just then drawing toward its close. Miss Terry wept her heart ouf;.but: Bartie, 
so far-as any, report was ever made of his attitude, neyer peeped... It may be 
Mr.-Frohman’ convinced him that the play would make much more money in 
America with. Miss.Ethél playing the réle than it could possibly make with Miss 
Terry, whose popularity was moré or less indissolubly linked with that of Henry 
Irving. At any rate, “Alice” fell to Ethel—and artistically the play fell to 
pieces. 
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Came this season “Mary Rose,” another 
Barrie play calling plaintively for such a 
heroine as Maude Adams could have 
played a dozen or fifteen years ago. 
By virtue of the still existent 
Barrie-Frohman contract, the 
casting of it fell to those who 
have an interest in the present 
and future of Ruth Chatterton, 
and she was given the réle. Miss 
Chatterton is a pleasant little 
woman, and a capable actress, 
but she is not the Barrie type; nor 
can any mood she is able to com- 
mand cover the temperamental 
discrepancy. Therefore, to our 
way of thinking, “Mary Rose” has % 
suffered in America almost as much 
as did “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.” And 
still Sir James has not protested, nor 
publicly suggested that he does not 
love us any more. a 
Fortunately such is the charm of } 
Barrie that even the miscasting of so im- wa 
portant a réle cannot destroy it. “Mary Rose” ; 
is a puzzling play, a weird and fantastical, a fasci- 
nating and whimsical story into which all sorts of 
meanings and messages have been read. Herein, it would 
seem, the genial sentimentalist seeks to elaborate the argu- 
ment he offered with “Dear Brutus,” when all his characters 
wandered into the mystic wood that gave them their prayed- 
for second chance at life and found they would not have bet- 


In “Mary Rose” the heroine is a young mother who 
visits a legendary island in the Hebrides and is 
spirited away by the fairies for a quarter-century 
and then is returned suddenly to her loved ones 

4, unchanged in appearance. She had left a 
young husband and a baby boy, and a 

mother and father who worshiped her, 

and she comes back to find them 

strangers. The baby, in search of 

whom her restless spirit haunts 

the old home, is now a young 

man of twenty-five, back 

from the wars, a rather 

coarsened and uncouth 

Australian soldier 

unable to recog- 

nize in her the 

mother he had 


Mitzi, in 
“Lady Billy” 
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tered even though they might have altered their respective ex- 
istences. In the new play he seeks to show that the dead should 
not come back, that the laws of life are inexorable and that dis- 


appointment waits on those who would seek to change them. 


A scene from “Lady Billy” 
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idealized. What has happened cannot be 
bridged even. by the power of the love they 
have held.in their hearts for each other. And 
in the end, the ghostly mother. returns to the 
other world from which she lias come, and the 
real world goes on without her, the better, it 
may be, for her passing, or the worse, but sub- 
ject to conditions that are as unchangeable as 
they are inexplicable. The name part, as mav 
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Louise Closser Hale,.in ‘Miss Lulu Beit.” 


be seen, demands that elusive ethereal 
quality that Miss Chatterton is unable 
to command, though she plays it com- 
petently and with an occasional wist- 
fulness that is compensating. Sur- 
rounding her is an English company of 
even merit, but without particular dis 
tinction. 


ADGE KENNEDY, who happens 

to be one of the most personable 
of the younger actresses, has come out 
of the West after three years devoted 
to the screen, to play the heroine of a 
“crook melodrama” in which she im- 
personates twin sisters so much alike 
that, although they were separated in 
infancy, it is easy for her to pretend to 
be first the one and then the other and 
fool completely a stageful of people 
who should have known better. “Cor- 
nered”..is the name of the play, and in 
it Madge Kennedy is another of those 
well-meaning young women who, hav- 
ing been brought up a crook, suddenly 
determines that the ‘harder but ‘safer 
life of an honest. working-girl is much 
to be preferred. So she goes to work 
in a store at something less than a liv- 
ing wage, is «persistently annoyed by 
the floorwalker and finally, becoming 
disgusted with her virtuous existence, 
is lured back to crookdom. 

To help her old pals, she agrees to 
impersonate the society girl she so 
greatly resembles, -smuggles herself 
into the latter’s house, arranges. for the 
theft of the jewels and is then cornered 
when the society girl (who is her sister, 


though-she doesn’t know it) ‘returns. 


suddenly; and; finds her there. Fortu-# 


nately -for- Madge, and also the play, : - 


the society girl,-wounded by one of the 
crooks, is unable to speak for herself, 
for she lies in a state of coma until 
near the end of the last act. By this 
time the guilty heroine, having won the 
love of the boy who thought he loved 


recent 


the society girl, is ready to confess and be 
set right before God and everybody. 

A trivial, but reasonably interesting 
play, and welcome if for no other 
reason than that it brings Madge 
Kennedy back to the stage. 
Dodson Mitchell wrote it; 

Zelda Sears staged it; 
and several good actors, 
including Edward 
Fielding, Leslie Aus- 
ten, Amelia Gardner 
and Morgan Coman, 
play in it. 


NOTHER 
returned _hero- 
ine of the month is 
Marilynn Miller. She 
has not been absent in 
pictures, but she has not 
played for several months, 
following the death of her 
young husband, Frank Carter, 
in an automobile accident in 
Maryland last summer. You may re- 
call this particularly sad affair. Carter 


was a dancer in vaudeville originally, but of 
seasons had advanced to speaking parts 
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Lionel Atwill, in “Deburau.” 
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Carroll McComas, in “Miss Lulu Bett.” 


until he was able to play one of the 
principal réles in a musical comedy 
called “See-Saw.” It was following his 
marriage and a short honeymoon that 
he went touring with “See-Saw” while 
his bride was playing in another attrac- 
tion. Their routes converged in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia; and young 
Carter, thinking to surprise his bride, 
bought her a new automobile and 
started to drive it to the city. Taking 
a turn of the road in Maryland with 
which he was unfamiliar, the car over- 
turned and Carter was killed. 

For months it was not believed 
Marilynn Miller would ever be able to 
resume her stage career, so great was 
the effect of the shock upon her; but 
she finally was induced to make the at- 
tempt in a musical play called “Sally,” 
in which she is jointly starred with 
Leon Errol. She was noticeably nerv- 
ous the opening night,—until she began 
dancing,—for she was playing her first 
speaking part of any consequence. But 
once transformed from the forlorn lit- 
tle Cinderella of the first act, into the 
Russian prima ballerina of the second 
act, which is the order of her progres- 
sion, she was happy and entirely suc- 
cessful. She sings much better than 
you might expect so good a dancer to 
sing, and in playing the part of the 
orphan child who began as a dishwasher 
in a New York cabaret and became a 
star in the “Midnight Frolic,” she 
acted quite as well as she had to. 

Errol, of course, was extravagantly 
acrobatic and always amusing, and the 
Ziegfeld settings are so beautiful and 
the general atmosphere of “Sally” so 
superior to that of the average musical 
comedy, it is easy to agree with its 
enthusiastic reviewers. 


R the moment David Belasco has 
forsaken the ladies. His newest 
star is a gentleman actor, one Lionel 
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McGregor, Margaret Wycherly and 
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Atwill, and his newest triumph as 
a producer is that of “De- 
burau,” the story of an actor, 
written by an actor. The word 
triumph is advisedly used in this 
instance. Certainly “Deburau” 
is the most completely satisfying, 
the most nearly perfect stage 
production of our day. And be- 
cause it is an actor’s play, there 
is the actor’s love of it showing 
through every line. The very 
presence of Mr. Belasco putter- 
ing lovingly around the scenes 
during its preparation is felt, and 
the players, reciting the adven- 
tures and giving voice to the 
moods of those other players in 
the play, speak the words caress- 
ingly, and add to the gestures a 
personal flourish, as though they 
were speaking for those they 
loved and understood. 
The play was written by Sasha 
Guitry, son of one of the most 
famous of French tragedians, 
Lucien Guitry, and was played in Paris during the war—played, 
in fact, up to the time the German gunners, assuming the pre- 
Togative of self-elected dramatic critics, began dropping bombs 
from their long-range guns in the immediate vicinity of the. the- 
ater. Then it was temporarily withdrawn. It relates the story 
of the most famous of Pierrots in the early nineteenth century, 
Jean Baptiste Gaspard Deburau—who acted in the little Funam- 
bules theater on a side-street of Paris, and acted so eloquently, 
In pantomime, that one bright morning he awoke to: find himself 
the talk of the town. A youthful feuilletonist, Dumas by name; 
a young pianist, M. Chopin; a lady writer with the masculine pen 
hame of Georges Sand; and a promising young fellow called 


Victor Hugo—these had taken Deburau 
up, and fame followed. 

Deburau had been much of a lady’s 
man, though he had been sought by 
many and worshiped by a few. He had 
a trick of discouraging the attention of 
amorous feminines by showing them a 
picture of his wife and son. But there 
came a young woman to the theater one 
night it was not easy for him to put 
aside so lightly. Her name, she told 
him, was Marie Duplessis, and she had 
been fascinated by his art. In the weeks 
that followed, Deburau was completely 
enthralled by the lovely Duplessis, until 
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Rollo Peters 
and . Margaret 
Wycherly, in 
" Mixed 
Marriage.” 
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Augustin Duncan, in “Mixed Marriage.” 
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one night he came to her a free man, his own . 
wife having deserted him—and found her virtu- | 
ally in the arms of a new love, ane Armand * 4 c= 4 
Duval; for Duplessis was the original Lady of = 
the Camillias about whom Dumas later wrote 
the story of “Camille.” 
Thus the Deburau romance was shattered. 
He lingered on the stage for six or seven years 
after that, but never really took heart in his 
work again. Finally he sank into a gradual de- 
cline, and would never have played again, if 
his physicians had not goaded him into a de- 
fiant mood in the hope that they might revive 
his interest in life. For a single night he re- 
turned to the stage—and failed. For the first 
time in his career he heard the boos of an 
audience in place of its cheers, He knew then 
that he was through. But there was another 
Deburau to take his place, and the play ends 
with the great pantomimist standing in the 
wings prompting his son in a role he had made 
famous. 
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It is a perfect production in 
the beauty of its settings, and in 
the infinite pains that Mr. Be- 
lasco has taken with the thou- 
sand little details that ¢om- 
plete the pictures and provide 
the. atmosphere. The scenes 
of a theater within a theater 
have never previously been 
equaled .in realism, nor have so 
many scenes been so carefully 
dovetailed. . The acting, too, is 
of a superlative quality, Mr. At- 
will achieving an eloquent and im- i ‘ 
pressive characterization as Deburau. 4 , Photogra 
The text, adapted by Granville Bar- ee ee Aill's 
ker from the French original, is written in soe se 
a free verse that is as often inspiring as it ,is ra ’ 
occasionally cheapened by too obvious a use Madge Kennedy, in Cornered 
of the rhymed-couplet. Assisting the star are 
Elsie Mackay as the fascinating Duplessis, and Morgan Farley giving an excellent per 
formance as the younger Peburau: Rose Coghlan and John L. Shine, Herbert Druce 
Sidney Toler, Helen Reimer and a host of other competent players complete an excel 
lent ensemble. A rare adventure in the theater is this production of “Deburau.” 


F it happens that you have read Zona Gale’s story of “Miss Lulu Bett,” it wil 

not surprise you to learn that it reached the stage as a play about the same time 
that it reached its third printing by its publishers. Neither should it surprise you par- 
ticularly to learn that it.is a better story as told in the book than it is acted on the 
stage. These passive heroines, these intimate revelations of feminine psychology, art 
lively enough in fiction, where they stir the imagination ‘and provide their own set- 
tings. But once set them down within the three exposed walls of a stage, and they 
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either have to act, or provide the pivot around which the action 
of the other charaeters swirls, or they are dead by ten o’clock 
and more or less buried by eleven. 

The play follows closely the story of the book, the dramatiza- 
tion having been made by Miss Gale. Miss Lulu is discovered 
as the family drudge in the home of her pale pink sister na and 


her brother-in-law, the pompous and fat-headed Dwight Deacon: 


Secretly Miss Lulu longs for a chance at life. Secretly she nurses 
a grudge against the fates that have denied her a fling at romance. 
But here she is, little better than a hired girl working for her 
eep. 

. Then along comes Ninian Deacon, Dwight’s own brother, but 
3 little more human and a little less egotistical. 

A traveled man, is Ninian, and he takes pity on 

laulu Bett. He can’t do much, but he is will- 

ing to take her to the city, buy her a dinner 

and take her to a theater. Which greatly ex- 

cites Miss Lulu, and leads some one jokingly 

to remark that fixed up in finery borrowed from 

her patronizing sister, she looks like a bride. 

Why shouldn’t she be a bride, same as any 

other likely-looking woman? inquires Ninian. 

Jokingly he takes Miss Ludu’s hand, and to- 

gether they repeat a part of the civil marriage 

ceremony. At which point the ivory-domed 

Ninian announces solemnly that, inasmuch as 

he is a magistrate, and they have technically 

gone through a marriage ceremony in his pres- 

ence, they are, in effect, legally married. Who 

cares? explodes Ninian. If Miss Lulu is will- 

ing to let it go at that, he is. If they’re mar- 

ried, they’re married. That’s all there is to 

that. And they start away for Savannah, Ga., 

on a honeymoon. 

In the next act, which is a month later, Miss 
lulu comes home, dragging her romance be- 
hind her. Ninian had suddenly remembered, 
inSavannah, that seventeen years before, he 
fad married another woman, and that he had 
no proof she was not still living. Of course if 
Miss Lulu would like to go on to Seattle with 
im, and take the bigamous chances that por- 
t&nded, he was perfectly willing—but if she 
were the least bit squeamish, perhaps it would 
be better if she were to go back to the Deacons. 

So Miss Lulu comés back—with a new red 
dress and a new hat, and a fixed determination 
to let the whole world know she has not been 
deserted, but merely the unfortunate victim of 
an unforeseen accident. The Deacons are all 
for hushing up the scandal, and the rest of the 
play concerns their efforts to convince Miss 
Lulu that she should sink gracefully back into 
her old position, and her own. refusal to do so. 
Finally she is able to prove to. them that 
Ninian was not lying to her, that he had not 
tricked and left her because he was disap- 
pointed in her, but that he had told the truth: 
he did have another. wife—somewhere. 

With this vindication Miss Lulu declares her- 
self a free soul and starts to leave her rela- 
tives for good and all. | But there is an honest 
piano-merchant in the town who is more than 
willing to marry her, if she will consider him— 
and the prospect of a happy ending is strongly 
indicated. Carroll McComas plays Miss Lulu, 
and there are good characterizations by Louise 
Closser Hale as Mother Bett, William E. Holden 
as Dwight, Brigham Royce as Ninian, Cath- 
— Calhoun Doucet as /ua and Lois Shore as 
tana, 


OU might think, coming to New York on 

a visit and being seriously interested in 
the much-discussed drama, that 
we who live here are a little 
ashamed of the better plays. 
There was one time this winter 
When, with fifty theaters on 
Broadway, chock-a-block with all 
Sorts of trivial entertainments,— 


Ruth Chatterton 
and Tom 
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Schwarz 


Nora Bayes and Al Roberts, in “Her Family Tree.” 


not more than a half-dozen of them really worth while——there 
were four or five really fine plays out on the edges of the town. 
Galesworthy’s “The Mob,” at the Neighborhood Playhouse, was 
one; St. John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriage” in the Bramhall Play- 
house, a mile or two from anything resembling a theatrical neigh- 
borhood, was another; then there were “Samson and Delilah,” 
at the Greenwich Village Theater, with the interesting Ben-Ami 
flashing his genius for the first time across the English-speaking 
stage; and an odd little tragedy by Eugene O’Neill called “The 
Emperor Jones” at the Provincetown Playhouse in MacDougall 
Street, a block below Washington Square. Three of these have 
been moved uptown for special matinées—“Samson and Delilah,” 
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“The Emperor Jones,” played 
by an exceptionally talented 
negro actor Charles Gilpin, 
—and ‘Mixed Marriage.” 

In “Mixed Marriage” 
we have a play that, al- 
though it is ten years old, 
carries a timely interest in 
being a discussion of one 
of the -problems: of  un- 

happy Ireland, that of the 
intermarrying of Catholics 

and Protestants. John ‘Rainey, 

an honest Orangeman; is:led to 
accept the leadership of a strike 

of the Belfast workmen, and to use 
his influence (Continued on page 89) 































































UMBER 109 Duffey Street was 

advertised as “pleasant 
apartments for particular people.” 
Nothing in the ornate exterior -be- 
lied this genteel appellation; but 
within, the post-boxes gaped from 
wrenched hinges, the walls were 
battered from the frequent flittings 
of credit-plan-Penates, and the 
halls reeked with a stale essence of 
kitchen bouquet: 

Efhe panted on the top landing 
for breath.- Too tired to rum- 
mage the key in her hand-bag, she 
kept her thumb on the buzzer until 
she heard a slatting of heelless slip- 
pers down the ‘hall. 

“For the love. o’ heaven, Effie, 


why’n’t you : the tube?” 
Mommer Heffner ed the door 
with a jerk and a frown of dis- 


pleasure. “I thought you was the 
landlord. Aint you ashamed, callin’ 
me away from my work?” - She 
shuffled back to -the dining-room, 
fumbling her hairpins. . ‘“D’you 
bring me them baked beans, like I 
ask’ you?” 

Effie followed her and sank down 
in a chair dejectedly. “Aint you 
cooked nothing for supper, Mom- 
mer? I’m sick and tired o’ chow 
out o’ cans.” 

“There, there, honey, don’t start 














the rumpled couch it reposed on. 












of a hall bedroom.”- 


ington pie,—“how'ken you talk so! 










yesterday for grub?” 
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Cream-Puffs 


A vividly realistic story by the author 
of the famous ~ Pembina” series. 


By WALTER JONES 


Illustrated by A.L. BAIRNSFATHER 


runnin’ on me!” defended her parent: 
an’ some elegant Washin’ton pie. An’ look at the lovely smock 
blouse Mis’ Toinbee sent me to finish off.” 

Miss Heffner appraised with tnfilial suspicion the smock. and 
“You aint been smockin’, 
Mommer; you been snoozin’. Honest, you're the limit! Layin’ 
down on me cold, when I’m workin’ my ‘head off to Keep us out 


“I got the tea water on, 


“Why, Effie,,°—Mommer poised-a peeved-knife over the Wash- 
With me slavin’ an’ scrubbin’ 
this here apartment an’ takin’ in -dressmakin’- till my eyes is 
clear ruined an*<I got a continual-crick in my back!” 

“Huh!”  Effie’s glance roved critically over the~ disheveled 
cubicle. “This place. looks like it’d been cleanedand_ scrubbed, 
don’t it! Windows so thick you’d think they was calcimined, 
and sofa-pillows you can’t sit on without sneezin’! 
times have I asked you to leave off tuckin’ ruffles and look after 
the flat? Great grief, Mommer,”—Effie pushed away the pie, 
with its lardy-looking mountain of icing-—“don’t you never eat 
nothing but sweet stuff! Where’s them two simoleons I give you 


“Everythin’s awful high, honey, but I done splendid with ’em.” 
Mommer made a hasty exit to the kitchen, whence her voice 


wafted nebulously through tie 
swing-door. “Twenty-five cents 
in the gas-meter, a dollar to Mis 
Toinbee on them ‘possum furs, ; 
cake o’ laundry soap, thirty-five 
for this lovely pie, and—I don 
just remember, but mebbe a cov- 
ple o’ inconsequential sundries 
like a person out shoppin’ ‘I! fin 
they need.” 

“Sundries!” Effie’s tire tone 
rose shrilly. “You aint bee 
buyin’ sundries. You've bees 
buyin’ cream-puffs!” 

“T aint, neither. On! y littk 
necessaries—” 

“You havel A person can? 
place no more dependence o 
you’n a ten-year-old kid. Yor 
make me so mad!” Clenching her 
fists impotently, she buried her 
head on the tablecloth and burs. 
into a wild surge of sobbing. 

Her mother awaited soothingly 
the ebb-tide of her tears. “There 
there, honey, though Mommer‘ 
oughtta be sore at you, she ain: 
gonna be! Drink your nice ho 
tea an’ brace right up, ‘cause— 

“Quit pawin’ me. And tak: 
that dishwater away.” 

Mommer removed the tea hastily but without umbrage. “It: 
somepin’ at the store’s upset you. I expect you’ve had a vex 
tiouser day’n usual.” A 

“Yes, I have.” Effie straightened up defiantly. “I’m alway: 
havin’ vexatiouser days’n usual. It’s the regularest thing I dc 
Tonight my sales-book’s so rotten I’m-ashamed to turn it in 
But how can I cop the swell trade, with Ida.and Evelyn havir 
their hair manicured and wearin’ Irish linen blouses? And th 
noon, -when I was writin’ in the recreation room, one o’ then 
simps from the bins spilled. ink all over-my georgette waist, anc 
the annadote the floorwalker give me took out the goods along 
with it. So there’s another six doHars throwed away. And m) 
feet all swelled up from them Cuban heels! -And on top o’ every 
thing, I come home and you hand me out- Washington pie!” 

Casting a despairing glance around the board, she went bac 
to her sobbing. Mommer poured a second cup of oolong an 
drew Effie’s plate discreetly toward her. “If you aint gont 
eat your piece, it'll git stale by mornin’. Now, stop bawlin’ a 
listen to the supprise I got for you. There’s a note in the letter 
box says somebody you’re awful fond of ’s comin’ round an 
take you out.” ) 

“Tonight? Not if I know it! I’m goin’ to soak my feet an 
go to bed, unless—” She paused, brightening hopefully. “It ain: 
Niles, is it, Mommer?” 

“That ignorant grocery-clerk 

“He aint ignorant!” 
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“Aint you cooked nothing for supper, Mommer? 
I’m sick and tired 0’ chow out 0’ cans.” 
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“He is so! 


“ken you guess?” 


“Ken I!” Effie grimaced contemptuously. 
“Yes, Mr. Panky; an’ you don’t needda act so uppity about 
him. He’s bringin’ his car, an’ he says like always he’s willin’ 
to beau you anywhere you wanna go: a musical comedy, motion 
pitchers with Wally Williams, or a plank’ steak in the Café de 


Paris.” 


Effie heaved a gustatory sigh, but she was firm about Mr. 
Panky. “He needn’t to come here tonight, 
quit sickin’ him onto me. I wont go out with him nor have him 


foolin’ round.” 


“He aint foolin’ round! His intentions is honorable and im- 
mediate. Listen, honey: Tuesday afternoon he dropped in here 
unexpected and ask’ me: ‘Is Effie in?’ 
a business girl; she aint never home in the afternoon.’ 
says: ‘I ought to of remembered; but I was out to Pershing 
Terrace lookin’ at some property, an’ I thought Id just call.’ 


Then, all of a sudden, he winked an’ 
ask’ me: ‘How would you like to 
trade Duffey Street for the Terrace, 
Mrs. Heffner?’ 

“An’ I says: Out there’s a aw- 
ful genteel neighborhood, Mr. 
Panky.’ An’ he comes right back: 
‘If your daughter was half as willin’ 
as you are, everything would be 
hunky.’ 

“An’ I told him you're crazy about 
him, only like all refined girls you 
think you gotta hang back an’ act 
ladylike, so he better try a little 
cave-man stuff—” 

“Mommer, you didn’t have no 
such shameless talk with him!” 

“Tt aint shameless. An’ you 
oughtta be glad you got somebody 
to fix things, if you’re too slow to 
do it yourself. Mr. Panky’s a per- 
fect gentleman, with two prof’table 
hand laundries in the West End, an’ 
another one’ openin’ up for wet 
wash—” 

“I wouldn’t care if he owned ten 
laundries!” flared Effie. “I hate him, 
and I’d never have him, with his 
clammy hands, and his moles, and 
his sickening baby-talk.” She shud- 
dered and slumped down in her 
chair. 

“Lookit here, noney.”. Mommer 
leaned over her with a firm hand. 
“You come outa that dope an’ git 
ready. Mr. Panky’ll be here most 
any time. I got a little rouge, an’ 
you ‘range your hair in them cute 
puffs, like you did Sunday—”’ 

“Lemme alone, Mommer!” Effie 
shook her off. 

“Effie Heffner, you bad girl!” 

“T tell you I hate him, and I aint 
goin’—” 

“You dassn’t refuse him. The 
only chance you got to pay me back 
for all the years I been slavin’ to 
keep you a comf’table home—” 

“For Gawd’s sake, don’t stage 
that act tonight! My nerves is too 
raw.” 

“You just hold onto ’em then, 
‘cause winter’s comin’ and _ there’s 
certain facts we gotta look in the 
face. First place, that crick in my 
back’s liable to lay me up any time. 
Second place, November one we 
gotta move outa this flat.” 
“Move?” cried Effie sharply. 
“That’s what I said. Yesterday I 





A ignorant, tow-headed, pessistent Swede whom 
I'll serve notice on him to keep away from my dorter. 
Gawd, Effie, it’s somebody that’s a lot devoteder to you than 
him an’ has got practical ways o’ showin’ it. 


An’ I says: 





















“You only gave 

me ten,”’ totaled 

Evelyn, “and your bill’s 

sixteen-sizty.” 

again, dearie, your eyesight 
aint accurate.” 





Now”—playfully— 


“Irvine Panky!” 


and you can just 





ask’ the agent about fixin’ the kitchen dreen, an’ he Says nix, no 
repairs; we're gittin’ the flat for a gift now. First 0’ November 
it’s goin’ on a lease, an’ we ken come through with a five-dollar 
raise or vacate. 

“Then look how you're stuck in the store—{da an’ Evelyn 
holdin’. the inside track, an’ no Christmas bonus, for you aint 
been there long enough. An’ you only own three blouses that’s 
decent, an’ no evenin’ gown. An’ where are you gonna buy 
more? 

“Four dollars behind on that ‘possum neckpiece. An’ my 
brother says he wont never stake us again unless we go in the 
country an’ start up a chicken- farm, which I wouldn’t do it be- 
cause they always git the roup an’ die on you. An’ I dassn’t go 
back to my dentist with them misfit teeth—last time his bill ne 
with a rubber stamp acrosst it: Remit Immediately to 4 {void 
Process o’ Law. An’ ten dollars on the books at Petersen’s—” 

“You aint been chargin’ groceries again, Mommer?” 

“How ken I help it, with everythin’ high an’ your appetite so 
finicky?” 

“Oh, my Gawd, what'll we do?” Effie drooped forward on the 
table. ‘“Where’ll we go? What’ll become of us?” 

“There, there, honey,’ Mommer ameliorated, “I’m simply 
tellin’ you the cold facts. But we got a alternative. All you 
needda do is quit bawlin’, put on your panne velvet hat with that 
glycereened ostrich, fix your hair in them cute puffs, an’ go out 
an’ let Mr. Panky give you a good time, an’ if he should git 
personal an’ poppose, why, remember—” 

The buzzer echoed suddenly through the empty hall. 

Effie sprang up with a scream. “It’s him! I hate him! I 
sha’n’t see him! I sha’n’t go out with him!” 

“For the Lud’s sake, Effe Heffner, hush up!” Mommer rose 
in alarm and clapped a suppressive palm over her mouth. “Peo- 
ple’ll think there’s somepin’ queer goin’ on up here. Don’t you 
dare git one o’ them hystericky spells. Set down an’ pull your- 
self together, an’ I’ll show Mr. Panky in.” 

“I wont see him, Mommer. You sha’n’t sick him onto me'” 
With sudden fury she broke away, ran into the bathroom, and 
shot the bolt. 

Mommer drained the teapot, straightened her dingy jabot 
and slatted down the hall. “Effie’s most ready, Mr. Panky'” 


s- She ushered him in, closing as many intervening doors as 


possible. “I been detained helpin’ her.” 

Mr. Panky drew off his motor-gloves and consulted his 
watch. “I thought she’d be waitin’, seein’ I mentioned the 
hour.” 
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“For a ordinary engagement she would ha’ been.” Mommer 
blushed and giggled. “But dollin’ up for her sweetie—” 

“I bet she'll look cunning!” He was ponderously pleased. “I 
always like em ragged out to the last ruffle, Mrs. Heffner. What's 
that noise I heard comin’ upstairs—somebody cryin’?” 

“It's them kids on the floor below. Their mother’s all the 
time battin’ ‘em around. Excuse me a minute. Dorter’ll be 
rj sht in.” 

‘She tiptoed down the hall and rattled the bathroom door. 

‘Has he gone?” demanded Effe. 

“Why, no, honey, he’s waitin’, all dressed up elegant—” 

“IT wont come out!” 

‘With his car ’n’ everythin’—” 

“J wont see him!” 

‘To show you the grandest 
time!” 

“T wont go with him!” 

‘You wouldn't have to give 
him an answer tonight.” 

You're tryin’ to sick him 
onto me.” 

“Just stall him along 
until—” 

‘But what’s the sense, 
Mommer, when—” 

“It'll give us time to pull 
ourselves together; that’s all.” 

Effie reluctantly drew back 
the bolt and let her mother 
take charge of her toilet. 
‘Wash your eyes in cold water 
an use lots o’ brilliantine so 
your hair’ll stay put, an’ I'll 
hook up your dress. Now just 
have a good time, an’ forget 
the darned old Fashion Store, 
an’ don't let Mis’ Toinbee 
lamp that neckpiece or she’s 
liable to grab it off 0’ you.” 

Twenty minutes later Mom- 
mer was bidding them fond 
adieu. “There, honey, kiss 
Mommer, an’ be a good girl. 
Don’t take her to any o’ them 
permiscuous places, Irvine. 
Remember, I’m trustin’ her to 
your gentlemanly behavior.” 

She shut the door and lis- 
tened through the panel until 
she heard Effie ask: “Where 
are we goin’, Mr. Panky?” 

‘Don’t call me Mr. Panky,” protested her gallant swain. “Call 
me Irvine.” 

Well then, Irvine. where are we goin’?” 

“Anywhere Irvy’s Itty Appie-Pie wants to.” 

‘I s’pose,” suggested Miss Heffner timidly, “we might drop 
in the Café de Paris—” 

Mommer waited to hear no more. Rummaging an ancient cape 
and a pair of scuffed slippers, she shuffled round the corner to 
the Elite Confectionery. 

“Have you got any cream-puffs tonight?” she demanded. 

es said a tired-looking counter-girl, with a pencil in her 
mouth; 

“Not any—damaged or seconds?” 

“T aint got the time to see now. I’m checkin’ up orders.” 

“Lookit here, young lady, none o’ your impudence!”: flushed 
Monaiages “If I can’t git decent treatment here, I'll go else- 
where, 

‘Well, go on. Your trade’s nothing to us—all the time hangin’ 
around tryin’ to buy four cream-puffs for the price o’ three.” 

Truculently Mommer planked on the counter a quarter— 
suspiciously resembling the quarter she had already spent for 
sundries. “I got.money tonight. You give me four o’ them 
cream-puffs right: off,’or I'll report you to the manager!” 

She walked out*of the shop with the air of a duchess and 
counted the puffs on the street to make sure the minx hadn’t 
cheated her. 

_ “They aint like they used to be,” ‘she reflected, eating them 
in the flat. “No eggs in the fillin’, an’ no forty-X sugar on top. 
A person don’t receive nothin’ for their money nowadays but 
‘mpudence. Why’n’t Effie want to marry this gink, I wonder? 


Effie was firm about Mr. Panky. 


He’s harmless an’ free-fisted. That’s what a woman gits for 
slavin’ to raise up a dorter that turns out a obstinate quince. Now 
I s’pose I oughtta make some smockin’ for Mis’ Toinbee; but 
first I’ll just finish off this chapter where Lady Gwendolyn kisses 
the gardener.” 

At midnight Effie found her asleep in her chair, with a dog- 
eared novel on the floor and an empty bakeshop bag on the 
table. 

It was a dull rainy morning in the Fashion Store. The sales- 
ladies in the toilet goods 
were straightening stock indo- 
lently and comparing notes in- 
dustriously on life, liberty and 
a working-girl’s pursuit of hap- 
piness—with a careful eye on 
the floorwalker. 

“Effie, did you see them 
swagger new coats they got up- 
stairs?” queried Evelyn. 
“Copied right off of Paris mod- 
els! Before they’re put on sale, 
the store people’s allowed their 
pick from the lot for fifty-nine- 
fifty.” 

“I’m goin’ up this noon,” sup- 
plemented Ida, “and have ’em 
lay me aside a handsome trico- 
tine with a nutria collar. I 
should think you’d buy you one, 
Effe. Your old pony-boy’s all 
rubbin’ off on the seams.” 

“That lap-robe!” Effie flushed 
and entered the lists of brag- 
gadocio. “I just wear it down 
here ‘cause the lockers are so 
small it musses your decent 
clothes. I’m havin’ a elegant 
silvertone coat made special at 
a tailor’s, with a opossum collar, 
and enameled buttons, and 
pocket cuffs, and—” 

Ida and Evelyn exchanged 
supercilious glances. “Say, when 
are you goin’ to get that silver- 
tone coat delivered? You been 
havin’ it tailored ever since Sep- 
tember.” 

“You just wait! -One 0’ 
these days I will get it deliv- 
ered, and then you'll see.” 

“Ease off the loud stuff, Ef. 
His Nibbs is watchin’ us.” Ida smoothed her immaculate coiffure 
and yawned luxuriously. “Honest, girls, this society life is killin’ 
me, I’m that near dead I dunno how I'll drag through the day 
Already I been to two dances and shrimp wiggle this week—” 

“Say; Ide, you member that Happy Beaumont that ask’ me to 
call him up every noon? He’s takin’ me to a bungalow dansant 
It’s a great life, aint it, if you don’t weaken! Howscome I 
never see you out anywhere, Effie? Why don’t you grab off one 
o’ them overgrown stock-boys and make a noise like a vam- 
pire?” 

This was a barbed thrust at Effie’s sole conquest in the Fashion 
Store—a gawkish, red-headed infant who waylaid her daily at 
lunch-hour and presented her with inexpensive bonbons when 
insufficiently snubbed. ‘Thanks, I don’t go to bungalow dances,” 
she shot back. ‘They're too promiscuous—though mebbe there’s 
certain places you might see me. Only last Thursday I was in 
the Café de Paris with a gentleman friend, havin’ a planked 
steak—” 

“Why, dearie!” Evelyn turned on her superiorly. 
millionaire’s ‘dump! I only been there twice myself. 
you mean-Café de Childs.” 

“Listen to the kid,” giggled Ida. 
d’over from a dill pickle.” 

“I do so!” stamped Effie. “I had asparagus vinaigrette and 
Neapolitan ice-cream, and danced four fox-trots, and my gentle- 
man friend give me a five-pound box o’ chocolate and paid the 
check with a hundred-dollar bill.” 

“Huh! A century note?” 

“Why didn’t you get him to give you one for luck?” 

“He would, if I’d ask him.” (Continued on page 
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““He needn’t to come 
here tonight, and you can just quit sickin’ him onto me.”’ 
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“Good morning, Edna,”’ he said. “This 
is my nephew Theodore, who is the real 
boss of the store.” 
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By 


HELEN J. FERRIS 


Itlastraeted by ALICE HARVE Y. 


EFUSING to recognize any possi- 
bilities for advancement in her 
home town in Iowa, Edna Sheldon set 
out for New York in quest of a busi- 
ness career. After many disillusioning 
disappointments, she secured a position 
as assistant shopper in the mail-order 
department of Newman’s store, where, 
as time went on, she gained valuable experience for future use. 
When Mr. Monroe, the leading dry-goods merchant of her 
home town and his wife came to New York for a visit, Edna 
assisted Mrs. Monroe with her shopping and through her grate- 
ful appreciation, Edna conceived the idea of securing additional 
business for her house. 

After obtaining permission from her department head, Mr. 
Kennedy, Edna was instrumental in securing for the store an 
order for house-furnishings for some Iowan friends who had come 
to the metropolis on their honeymoon. This incident opened up 
a new field for her and was the nucleus for a successful order- 
getting campaign. 

While at home on a vacation, Edna received an offer of a posi- 
tion in Mr. Monroe’s store and accepted it. And a little later 
she met with the surprise of her life when Mr. Monroe fairly 
took her breath away by the most generous of offers: She was 
to go to college for a year; the firm was to pay half of the ex- 
penses and Mr. Monroe would advance the other half. She 
could pay it back when she should find it convenient. 

To go to college had been her fondest: hope and with the cata- 
logue of the Retail Research Bureau clutched in her hand Edna 
hurried home to break the good news to her family. 


CHAPTER XI 


she ~~ days after Mr. Monroe had told Edna his plan of 
sending her to the Retail Research Bureau for a gy 
Edna 


asked her to come down to the store and talk over details. 

went with alacrity. How could she ever show her gratitude? 
As Edna entered the office, Mr. Monroe was deep in conversa- 

tion with a young man. Edna’s first impression of the young man 
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Perhaps you are a saleswoman. 
Where have yousold? Inasmallstore? Ina large 
store? Inatown? Inacity? Were you interested? 


Edna Sheldon had some real adventures in selling. 
This is how it all looked to her. 


was one which she was never to change. 
As he sat there talking, he seemed deep- 
ly, very deeply; in earnest. He was 
looking straight at Mr. Monroe, and 
there was very evidently no room in 
his mind for anything save the matter 
in hand. In a moment, Mr. Monroe 
looked up. 

“Good morning, Edna,” he said. “We have been waiting for 
ypu ,, This is my nephew Theodore, who is the real boss of the 
store.” 


Are all sales alike? 


Edna was conscious of a direct and penetrating look from a 
pair of very blue eyes. She knew that her hand was cordially 
shaken. And she was aware of the fact that she sat down in 
one of the office chairs. Vaguely, she realized all these things. 
But they were unimportant beside the overwhelming feeling she 
at once had that she was being sized up! He was cordial, as he 
greeted her, was Theodore Monroe, and he seemed pleased to meet 
her. But she felt instinctively that he was thinking to himself: 
“So this is the Edna Sheldon that Uncle Charley has talked about. 
I must see whether or not I agree with him about her.” 

Now Mr. Monroe was speaking. “Ted and-I have been dis- 
cussing our plans for you,” he said. “How does this general 
schedule appeal to you for this summer? Suppose you come 
into the store and sell, for, say, six or eight weeks. You can go 
from department to department and so sell all over the store. 
Then you must take a little vacation before you start on your 
winter’s study.” 

“You see, Miss Sheldon,”’ added Theodore Monroe, not wait- 
ing for Edna’s reply, “while you know Norden, having lived here 
and all, you really don’t know our store. The whole thing is 
larger now, of course, than it was when you were here. And 
besides, we’ve put in a lot of new ideas that aren’t apparent until 
a person works right in the organization.” 

Edna felt a strange resentment at Theodore Monroe’s remarks. 
She had lived in Norden all her life and had shopped in its stores 
all her life. He had been here less than a year. Who was he, 
to assume such superior airs? But she tried to stifle this feeling, 
for she realized that she and Theodore Monroe would inevitably 
be close business associates, in the years to come. Besides, Mr. 
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Monroe’s pride in his nephew was very evident and very great. 
“Ted’s right, Edna,” he now said. “Our store has changed 
so since I bought it that I hardly know it myself.” 


O it came about that Edna started in to sell the very next 

day. The difference between Mr. Monroe’s store in Norden 
and Newman’s in New York City struck her forcibly. Every- 
thing was so much more personal here in Norden. She her- 
self was acquainted with most of the people who came in. And 
the older salespeople, she found, knew everyone. What was 
more, Miss Wood, of the cotton goods, knew that Mrs. Hill had 
a violet voile last summer and a Swiss muslin three summers ago 
—so how about pink dimity now, for a change? Perhaps Mrs. 
Hill had forgotten about that Swiss muslin. She relied on Miss 
Wood to remember. And because Miss Wood did remember, a 
sale of the pink dimity was promptly and satisfactorily made. 

Edna soon realized, too, that her attitude toward this store 
was far different from that which she had had in Newman’s. 
Here in Mr. Monroe’s store she felt almost as though she were 
part owner. Mr. Monroe was giving to her one of the biggest 
opportunities of her life, a year of college study. His own 
greatest desire was to make the store of real service to Norden. 
This -became her desire too. And because she felt this way, each 
day’s little happenings in the store had a new significance for 
her. 

Was a saleswoman successful in pleas- 
ing a fussy customer? Edna felt glad 
and found herself congratulating the 
saleswoman. Was a clerk impatient and 
reluctant about displaying the mer- 
chandise? Edna felt indignant. That 
was the kind of thing that hurt the store. 
Did a clerk cut off an extra inch or so of 
cloth, in answer to the plea of an intimate 
customer-friend? Edna felt like protest- 
ing: “One price for all—and just meas- 
ure to all.” How often she had heard 
Miss Corey mention that as one of the 
big points of modern business! Yet 
often the clerks in the store ignored it 
and played favorites toward their special 
customers. 

As the weeks passed, Edna noticed 
another thing. Many of the salespeople 
were simply selling mechanically. 

“Fve got to earn my living. Might as 
well do this,” said one girl. 

But the spark of real vital interest 
was not there in many cases. Why was 
this, Edna asked herself, again and again. 
Why weren’t they interested in what 
seemed to her a fascinating occupation— 
selling? As she worked in the various 
departments, she saw that alert, wide- 
awake salespeople were distinctly in the 
minority. By far the greater number 
were—well, simply doing their work, 
filling in time with the least possible effort. That it is humanly 
—" to enjoy work did not, apparently, ever occur to 
them. 

“Mr. Ted,” who was officially the merchandise manager, was 
already a great favorite, she found. Everyone in the store knew 
him. And they all teased him about his little notebook. Whenever 
anyone gave him a suggestion, out would come the little note- 
book and down would go an entry. He seemed to be everywhere, 
missing nothing that was going on. 

One day Edna lost a sale to the richest woman in town. The 
latter had come in for a dress, and it had fallen to Edna’s lot 
to wait on her. Almost before she knew it, Edna was watching 
the woman depart down the aisle. 

“T’m sorry for that,” said a voice at her elbow. 

Edna turned. It was Mr. Ted. 

“T’m sorry for that,” he repeated. 
don, I don’t think it was necessary.” 

“She said she didn’t see what she wanted,” protested Edna. 

“But you showed her first only the dresses that we have a 
number of, and she could see the others hanging in the cases,” 
went on Mr. Ted. “I should have thought you’d have realized 
at once that she is a woman who wants her dresses to be the only 
ones of their kind in town. At least, that’s the way I figure it 
out.” 


remarks. 


“And honestly, Miss Shel- 





Edna felt a strange resentment at Theodore Monroe’s 
Who was he, to assume such superior airs! 
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And with a smile, he was gone. The smile didn’t in the least 
make up for the rebuke. Edna recognized the justice of his 
criticism—but she hadn’t enjoyed it! What was more, it seemed 
to her that his voice had in it a certain note of condescension, 

“Just wait till I’ve had the chance to study some more,” she 
said to herself almost fiercely. “Then I’ll show him!” 

Two nights before Edna left home for her year of study at 
the Retail Research Bureau, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe invited her to 
their home. Theodore Monroe was aiready there when Edna 
came in. 

“Well, Edna,” said Mr. Monroe, “I thought it would be a 
good idea to get together here, and talk things over, before you 
leave. What do you think of our store, anyway?” 

“I think it’s splendid, Mr. Monroe,” replied Edna. “It’s larger, 
and the merchandise is better than it ever was in the days when 
Mr. Cotton had it.” 

“I’m pleased to hear you say 
so,” replied Mr. Monroe. 

“But don’t let’s stop on the 
pleasant things,” added Theo- 
dore Monroe. “Tell us what 
you think is the worst thing 
about us.” 

Edna sat silent for some mo- 
ments, deep in thought. Then 
at last she said slowly: “It 
isn’t the merchandise nor the 
system,” she said. “I think the 
worst thing is the way so many 
of the salespeople look at their 
work.” 

At Edna’s words Mr. Monroe 
and his nephew exchanged an 
exceedingly significant glance. 

“You mean—’ urged Mr, 
Monroe. 

“T mean that they aren't real- 
ly interested,” replied Edna. 

“You've made a big point,” 
said Mr. Monroe. “I feel that 
attitude, have felt it ever since 
I bought the store. And Ted, 
here, has felt it. My theory is 
that the salary scale has a lot 
to do with the trouble. I'm 
going into that thoroughly, right 
away.” 

“The salary scale may be part 
of the reason,” returned Ted, 
“but I don’t think it’s the whole 
trouble. I can think right now 
of some clerks who are getting 
fine salaries, who never kick 
about the money end, but who 
are discontented as they can be. 
No sir, Uncle Charley, there's 
something more to this than 
money. That part must be right, but we’ve got to go further.” 

Mr. Monroe looked thoughtfully into the fire. 

“You’ve got a point there, boy, a big point,” he said at last. 
“And I'll give to you and Edna the job of studying the thing 
out. You'll have a splendid opportunity to think about it, Edna, 
in your courses at the Bureau. Perhaps your work with us when 
you come back will be right on this problem. At any rate, I’m 
glad your eyes have been opened to it.” 


DNA left Norden, bound for a big city. But this time the 
train was taking her to her land of enchantment—a year of 


college. Edna was especially happy in the feeling that she had 
a definite goal ahead. She would study and learn all she could 
about department stores. And when, in a year, she should return 
to Norden and Mr. Monroe’s store, she would work as hard as she 
could to help make that store the very best store possible. 

The first few days after Edna arrived in her college city were 
busy ones and a trifle confusing. A new city, a big, smoky, dirty 
city, where she knew no one; a roommate whom she had never 
seen before; a lost trunk and a great deal of trouble before she 
finally got it—all this combined to make her not a little homesick. 
But college—her dream come true! Not once did she really wish 
to return to Norden. 

When at last the faculty and students of the Bureau gathered 
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together for the opening session, Edna felt all the thrills, and 
more, that she had expected. Her fellow-students were such 
bright, alert young women, most of them college graduates. In 
getting acquainted with them, Edna had learned that they came 
from all parts of the country. Only two of them, however, had 
ever worked in stores. The others envied Edna her experience of 
having worked in Newman’s in New York and then in Mr. 
Monroe’s at Norden. 

Edna was also greatly interested 
in the members of the faculty. The 
director, a man with iron-gray hair, 
first explained all about the Bureau 
and how it had come to be started. 

“It was really at the request of 
our store executives here, them- 
selves,” he said. ‘Those men realize 


and should be improved. So they 
asked us to help them. We, here 
at the college, felt that if, while we 
were studying the problems and pcs- 
sible ways of meeting them, we could 
be os ae ag who themselves “Mind your own business!” 
would eventually go to work in ¥ 

stores, we would be doing something en 
definitely useful.” 

He then described the plan in detail. The students would 
spend half their time working in the big stores of the city—selling, 
wrapping bundles, assorting “schedules,” doing, in fact, as many 
different kinds of work as possible. The time at the college would 
be spent in various courses and discussions. What they learned in 
the college classrooms would help them in the stores. What they 
learned in the stores would help them in their college work. 

As the director spoke, he was constantly asking the students 
for their own ideas. And he listened to the replies with honest 
interest and real respect. He was so direct and simple that Edna 
was surprised when, later in the day, she learned that he had been 
summoned to Washington, during the war, because the authorities 
there felt an absolute need for his advice and help. 

Edna remembered how Mrs. Cole, the expert interior decorator 
in Newman’s, had always listened so attentively to other people’s 
ideas. She did not always follow them, Edna had noticed. But 
she listened to them. Come to think of it, Mr. Monroe was that 
way himself. And Mr. Ted—yes, that was what his notebook had 
been for—other people’s suggestions. 

“The director makes me think more of my own ideas,” whis- 
pered the young woman next to Edna. 

Edna nodded. Yes, that was it. 

“And I seem to have more ideas, too, when he’s talking,” added 
her neighbor. 

Again Edna nodded. From that moment she resolutely tried 
to cultivate the “What-do-you-think?” habit. And when, later 
in the year, she also learned constantly to ask herself, 
“Now, which way is best?” she had an asset which was 
of real help to her, all the rest of her life. 

When the Director finished his talk, other members of 
the faculty spoke. Several had themselves worked for 
years in stores. 

“You'll hear from me often,” one of them remarked. 
“Whenever you make any plans, I'll be right there ask- 
ing you: Will it work—will it work?” 

At the close of the meeting, assignments were made for 
the students to work in -the city stores for two weeks. 
Edna was assigned to the Kilborn store. Early the next 
morning she went to the employment-manager of that 
store. His outer office was crowded with people. And 
when at last Edna got in to see him, he did not talk 
things over with her, as she had expected. 

“From the college?” he asked after a brief handshake. 
“We're going to have you sell. Here’s your card. Take 
the elevator up to the school. Good morning.” He 
rang the buzzer by his desk. 

Edna took the elevator and found “the school.” But no one 
seemed especially glad to see her. She wished some one who 
belonged to the store would take the time to. smile at her. The 
teacher of their class was pleasant, but he was very busy and 
seemed tired. His work was to teach the new salespeople how to 
make out the sales-slips. It was also his duty to teach this as 
rapidly as possible. So for two days Edna learned about Kil- 
born’s way of handling C. O. D.’s and cash from customers and 
other things. Then she was assigned to a neckwear-sale table. 





As Edna took her place behind a pile of pretty collars, she saw 
in the aisle a crowd of people not one of whom she knew. For a 
fleeting moment she thought of Mr. Monroe’s store in Norden and 
how most of the customers there had been her friends. For one 
fleeting moment—then the rush began. The collars on the table 
had been advertised in the paper. Most of the women in the city, 
it — to Edna, had read that advertisement and had come 
to buy. 

Edna had no time to think of all she had learned in her sales- 
manship class about suiting the merchandise to each special 
customer. Selling at this sale-table was a matter of waiting on 
as many people as was humanly possible and—keeping one’s 
temper. 

When Edna reached her room that night, she threw herself 
upon her couch, coat, hat and all. 

“Oh,” she groaned to her roommate, “I never was so tired or 
so cross in my life!” 

“Nor I,” responded the roommate. 

“T was on a Sale-table.” 

“So was I.” 

“Do you know what I wish?” asked Edna, sitting up suddenly. 
“I wish every woman who shops could sell for one day. I don’t 
believe there would be so many cross customers then.” 

“Were yours cross, too?” 

“Were they!” echoed Edna. “Folks always talk about sales- 
people being courteous. Customers ought to be courteous too.” 

To which the roommate, whose feet and back and head ached, 
even as Edna’s, heartily agreed. 


EXT day Edna was transferred to the regular neckwear sec- 

tion. No sale there, the floor-man said, and glad Edna was 
to hear it. Here, too, the buyer came to her and welcomed her. 
Edna at once began to like the Kilborn store a little better. Then, 
too, she had some pretty collars to sell. The day before, at the sale- 
table, she had scarcely known whether she was selling white, blue 
or pink collars. Today she had time to look over the new models 
upon the counter before her, stand-up collars they were, with 
dainty little frills. What 
was more, her first two 
customers were pleasant! 
What a difference that did 
make with the work. 

Her third sale brought 
vividly to her mind some 
of the points the salesman- 
ship class in New York had 
discussed. A mother and 
her daughter came to buy 
one of the collars—and 
they disagreed! The mother 
didn’t like the new style. 
The daughter did. 

Edna leaned forward. 

“The high collar and the 
frills really do suit your 
daughter, don’t you think?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

The mother glared. 

“Mind your own busi- 
ness!” she snapped. 

Edna gasped. No one in 
the salesmanship class had 
suggested that this might 
happen! As the woman 
and her daughter walked 
away with the collar (for 
the daughter had _ been 
triumphant), the neckwear 
buyer came up to Edna. 

“Don’t get discouraged,” 
she said. “I heard her, and 
she was a crank. How 
many sales have you had this morning?” he asked solicitously. 

“Only three,” answered Edna ruefully. 

“T have an idea,” said the buyer in a moment. 
you put one of these collars on? It will look fine on you. 
I'll make you a present of it.” 

Edna smiled gratefully at the buyer. She did like those frills. 
She wondered, however, just why the buyer was giving her the 
collar. But she did not inquire. That would have seemed rude 
and a little childish, Edna thought. So she put on the collar, and 
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smiled at herself in the mirror. It was not many 
moments later that a young woman paused before 
her. 

“How pretty that collar looks on you!” she said. 
“T guess I'll get one.” 

When four women had said the same thing and 
all four had bought collars, Edna realized why the 
buyer had told her to wear one of the collars. Edna 
made a note of this idea on a piece of paper. 


URING the two weeks that Edna spent in Kilborn’s store, she 

sold in several departments. From the neckwear, she was 
sent to the brushes; from the brushes to the dresses® In the brush 
department, the buyer asked one of the experienced saleswomen 
to instruct Edna about the stock. Edna wished every buyer had 
done this. Even the pleasant neckwear buyer hadn’t told her 
much about collar materials. And telling a clerk about the mer- 
chandise when a person is new makes such a difference in answer- 
ing the customers’ questions. In the dress department, she could 
get information about popular styles and shades only by bothering 
the other saleswomen. Edna felt that she would have made a 
poor showing in the dress department had it not been for her 
experience in Mr. Monroe’s store in Norden. After one day of 
selling dresses, Edna made a second entry in her notebook. 
“Teaching the new people about merchandise,” she wrote. 

Then she thought once more of Mr. Monroe’s store. Why, 
the buyers and older salespeople there had all helped her. She 
had taken all their explanations for granted, at the time. Now 
she realized what it meant to be told to sell something about which 
she had no definite knowledge. What material is this? Will it 
wear shiny? Will it show the dust? How could she answer such 
questions from the customers when no one had ever told her 
the why and the wherefore? 

The next day, the Retail Research class got together for a dis- 
cussion of their experiences. Most of them had sold, and what 
fun they had, telling about it! Some had been cordially welcomed 
in the stores and everything had been explained to them. Others, 
like Edna, had worked in stores where little information had been 


given them and they had been forced to get along as best they 
might. 

“You will be interested in these pamphlets,” said one of the 
faculty when some of the students told her of their difficulties in 
learning about the merchandise. “One of the big New York stores 


gets them out for the salespeople there. Each department has 
its pamphlet. When a new person comes into a section to sell, 
she reads the pamphlet, then asks the head of stock all the ques- 
tions she wishes.” 

Edna wrote down the name of the big New York store. Those 
pamphlets certainly were good. She would write to Mr. Monroe 
about them. When her time came to report, Edna told about 
wearing the new collar and the effett it had had on her sales. 
Then she went on to remark on another thing she had noticed— 
that most of the saleswomen didn’t seem interested. 

“You've hit upon an important thing,” answered the director. 
“Tt’s one that’s being discussed a great deal these days. If sales- 
people are to be interested in their work, they must feel several 
things—that their work is worth while, that they have a real 
opportunity where they are, that their ideas count and are actually 
of use in running the store. Several stores have put in plans for 
giving their people a real voice in running the business. We shall 
study this more carefully as the year goes on.” 

When the session was over, Edna went to the director and told 
him about Mr. Monroe’s store. 

“So many of his salespeople don’t seem really interested,” she 
explained. “He asked me to study about it this year.” 

“T shall give you all a list of books along this line,” replied the 
director. “It’s big, perhaps the biggest thing we'll consider this 
year—what makes a person really interested in her work?” 


CHAPTER XII 


FTER her two weeks of selling experience in Kilborn’s store, 
Edna Sheldon started upon the classroom work at the col- 
lege.. The director of the retail research bureau arranged a special 
course for her, and he also suggested that she take two courses in 
the general college work—economics and psychology. 

“The young woman who wishes to progress in the business 
world today,” he said, “can’t know too much about how our 
modern commercial world came to be. You will get tha‘ in 
economics. Then too, since everything we do is concerned with 


people, a study of psychology shows us why people 
think and act as they do. You can see how that 
will help you.” 

Edna decided to take the courses which the Direc. 
tor suggested. At first she found the studying very 
difficult. When, after three weeks, everything 
seemed just as difficult as it had at the beginning, 
and Edna did not feel that she had made any rej 
progress, she seriously thought of giving the whole 
thing up. Why let Mr. Monroe pay out all that 

money for her, when it wasn’t accomplishing much? Why not 
go back to his store in Norden and work and learn at the 
same time? Fortunately, before she came to a definite decision, 
Edna told one of the younger members of the faculty all about 
her troubles. 

_ “You say you have always wanted to go to college?” asked the 
instructor when Edna had finished her story. 

“Yes,” answered Edna. “But I always thought about going 
where I’d be in a freshman class of girls who'd just graduated 
from high school.” 

“Exactly!” responded the instructor. “And why do you think 
that would be more pleasant to you? Honestly, Miss Sheldon, 
isn’t it because, in the circumstances you have imagined, yoy 
think you would have a better chance to stand out? You seem 
to me to be an ambitious girl. Ambition means pride. And 
pride may be a help and it may be a hindrance. Tell me truly, 
aren’t you unhappy now because your pride has been hurt?” 

Edna did not at once reply; so the instructor continued: 

“You aren’t afraid of hard work, are you?” 

No, Edna wasn’t afraid of that. 

“And if you really don’t believe that study and training count, 
why do you say the college graduates have an advantage?” 

“Oh, I do believe in training,” responded Edna, quickly. 

“Yet you are going to tum your back on this big chance you 
have, just because you have met some hard things!” 


Y this time Edna felt very much ashamed. She was glad that 
she hadn’t written to Mr. Monroe about all the difficulties. 

“Stay by us for three months; then come to me again,” went 
on the instructor. “If, by that time, you still wish to give it all 
up and go home, I'll say, ‘Go Home!’ without any hesitation.” 

The instructor paused a moment; then she took Edna’s hand. 

“Miss Sheldon,” she said, “I know how you feel. I worked in 
an office and studied nights in order to get into college. Many and 
many a time I wondered whether it was amounting to anything. 
Sometimes everything looked black. But I did keep on.” 

“Did you want to be a teacher?” asked Edna. 

“Yes. That was it, you see. I did. If I had given up the 
study, just because it was hard, I would still be in office work, in 
all probability. And, deep down in my heart, I would have a 
longing for something that»could never come true.” 

“Tl stay,” said Edna 

The biggest change that Edna experienced, those first few 
months, was in learning not to take things for granted. These 
big department stores of America—how had they grown up? 
They had not always been here. That, of course, was evident. 
But where had they come from? Where, indeed? 

Then there was the matter of the merchandise. What a variety 
of it there was in every large department store! Articles of 
every size and description, from all over the world. How had 
it come about that these beautiful things from Japan, from France, 
from India were here in America in such profusion? For the first 
time, too, Edna looked with wondering admiration at the system 
by which store organizations are held together, that cash-tube 
idea—who, for instance, had invented that? 

Now it seemed to her. that she was asking “Why” a hundred 
times a day. The why of the big stores themselves took the class 
back, back to the days of push-carts and peddlers, to the days 
of fairs, of small stores and at last, to the first merchants who 
conceived the idea of selling several kinds of merchandise under 
one roof. 

“And the end hasn’t come yet. 
the member of the faculty, who was giving this course. 
your eyes open for new developments, all the time.” 

With the why of merchandise, another new world was opened 
up for Edna. Back went the class to the days when everything 
was made by hand. They read about the days when machinery 
was first introduced, the growth of transportation, new inventions 
—the telegraph, the telephone. 

When they took up the history of the various articles sold in 
the stores, once more the class went back, this time to the raw 
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materials, What materials are used in shoes, for instance? Where 
do they come from? How are they manufactured? How do the 
manufacturers decide on styles? Shoe buyers came out to the class 
and talked about shoes. Then one day the class visited a shoe 
factory. With them went a number of shoe-saleswomen from the 
city stores. 

As they went through the factory, one of the experienced 
saleswomen walked by Edna’s side. To Edna’s surprise, this 
woman shared her own wonder and amazement over the manufac- 
ture of shoes. 

“My, I never knew it was like this,” the woman kept saying. 

“Haven't you ever been in a shoe-factory, in all the years 
you've been selling shoes?” Edna asked, at last. 

“No, I haven’t,” answered the woman. “And I wish I had. 
I think I could have sold shoes better, if ever I’d seen just how 
they were made.” 

Edna remembered this and later told the class at the Bureau 
what the woman had said. 

“She’s right,” answered a visiting buyer, who happened to hear 
Edna’s report. ‘A visit like that makes the things she sells more 
real to the saleswoman. New types of merchandise will arouse 
her curiosity, because she knows how the whole thing is put to- 
gether in the factory. Very often the salespeople haven’t any in- 
terest in the merchandise because they don’t really know about it.” 

The next day a number of experienced saleswomen from the 
city stores got together at the Bureau for a discussion. One of the 
students also gave a little talk on how our big stores have de- 
veloped—the subject which had so interested Edna. As the 
student talked, Edna noticed that these older saleswomen were 
no less interested than she had been. 

“Is there any more about it in a book?” asked one. “No one 
ever told me about this before. I’d like to read up on it.” 

There it was again—no one had ever told them! 

“No,” added another woman. “In my department, they just 
shove the goods at you and tell you to 
sell them. They never bother telling 





real interest in the articles she is selling; that people who work in 
stores should have some idea of how stores came to be. To this 
list she had added what Mr. Monroe himself had said—the salary 
must be right. 

It all looked simple, written down there in her notebook. Yet 
when Edna thought of Kilborn’s big store and of Newman’s in 
New York City, with their hundreds and hundreds of workers, she 
knew that it was not simple. Then she thought of Mr. Monroe’s 
store in Norden, the store in which she was to work after her 
year of study. Mr. Monroe was eager, she knew, to have his 
store right. And Theodore, his nephew, the merchandise manager, 
wished the same thing. How could they make of the store a 
place where the things in her notebook here, really would be 
carried out? 

Just then, her roommate came in with a letter. 

“Oh, from Mr. Monroe!’ exclaimed Edna, “I wonder how the 
store is getting along.” , 

Edna hastened to read the letter. 

“Dear Edna,” began Mr. Monroe. “I have a piece of news for 
you. We have added to our staff a trained employment manager. 
He is going to get after that problem you and Ted and I discussed 
before you left. We have great hopes of him.” 


ATER in the year a department-store manager from another 
city spoke to the students of the Bureau. 

“Pretty nearly every store manager, these days,” said this man 
in the course of his talk, “is thinking about the relation of store 
employees to the store, and vice versa.” 

Edna Sheldon smiled to herself. She wasn’t a store manager, 
but she certainly had thought about that very thing! 

“Years ago, in our store, we started to consider that problem. 
Every worker must know how to do his job, as one of the first 
steps. Yes, and we have a plan for taking care of that. We 
ask the heads of our store to give every possible opportunity for 

learning about the merchandise, and all. 
We ask the employees to take advantage 








you anything interesting like that.” 

“Do you think that is why so many 
saleswomen don’t seem interested in 
selling?” asked one of 
the class. 

“Yes. And perhaps 
I shouldn’t say so, 
but another reason is 
because they put girls 
selling things with- 
out asking ‘em where 
they want to sell. 
My sister came into 
our store and she was 
just crazy to sell gloves. And they put her 
selling tin pans. She’s there yet, and she 
doesn’t like it—not for a cent.” 

The director cleared his throat. 

“It is good of you to tell us about your 
sister,” he said. “May I ask one question? 
Has she ever told anyone in the store she 
wishes to sell gloves—the employment man- 












4 Social Mysteries 


Interesting in the extreme 
are the social mysteries 
solved through modern 
psycho-analysis in the fas- 
cinating group of stories 
by William Almon Wolff 
—which will begin in an 
early issue of THe GREEN 
Book Macazine. 

for them. 


eZ of that opportunity—codéperation, in other 
| words. 

“Then there’s the matter of salary. 
You've all probably thought about that. 
And you will doubtless agree with me 
when I say that the lowest salary paid 
should be one that insures adequate living.” 

Edna’s hand moved toward her notebook. 
Yes, she had already put these things down. 

“But that isn’t all,’ went on the speaker. 
| “Most stores haven’t thoroughly put in 
| these things, as yet. 
But even those that 
have done so have been 
too apt to stop there.” 

Edna looked at the 
man with new interest. 
“T want to ask you 
| a question,” went on 
| the man. “Would you 
OBS be very much _inter- 
| ested in this Bureau if no one paid much 
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ager, for instance?” 

“No, I can’t say she has,” answered the 
saleswoman. “Besides, what good would that do?” 

“I’m glad you have brought that up too,” went on the director. 
“It certainly is true that each one of us is more interested in his 
work if he is doing what he enjoys. The people at the head of 
stores are coming realize this. That is why we have employ- 
ment managers. These managers try to find out what work each 
person is best suited for and then place her in that work. But 
everyone must help the employment manager and tell him what 
she wishes to do.” 

“Do you think it would do my sister some good, then,” asked 
the saleswoman, “if she speaks up?” 

“It certainly wouldn’t do any harm to talk it over with the 
employment manager,” responded the director. “What’s more, I 
rather imagine the glove-buyer will be pleased to hear about her.” 

After this discussion Edna went back to her room and thought 
hard. All the work which she had had, so far, at the Bureau 
was gradually helping her to see the significance of Mr. Monroe’s 
problem. In the notebook which she was carefully keeping, she 
now had several entries about “interest in work.” She had written 
down that each person must have the job suited to her, so far as 
possible; that each salesperson should have real knowledge of and 





attention to your ideas or anything you 
had to say? What if your duty as students 
was to look up data in the library, day after day, with no dis- 
cussions, with no one interested in your suggestions?” 

The speaker paused. He could see that this was a new idea to 
most of the young women before him. 

“To my mind,” continued the speaker, “we have a similar situa- 
tion in our stores. For years we have been expecting the sales- 
people to sell, day after day, but we have given them no real voice 
in the management of the store where they are employed. Then 
we have blamed them for not taking a real interest in that store. 
‘They don’t feel any responsibility,” some merchants say. _To 
which I answer: ‘How can they, when no responsibility is given 
them, beyond their own individual tasks?’ ” 

At his words, an expression of grave doubt had crept across 
Edna Sheldon’s face. The speaker noticed this, and paused. 

“You have an objection?” he asked Edna. 

Edna hesitated for a moment, then replied. “I was wondering 
how anyone could manage a store but a manager,” she said. 
“Shouldn’t one man have the responsibility?” : 

“I’m glad you asked that,” commented the speaker. “It’s a 
question that naturally would occur to you. But before I answer 
it, let me ask you one. What about the (Continued on page 92) 
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THE WOMAN 


NE of our perennial amusements consists of 
drawing comparisons between “masculine” and 
“feminine” traits, with the advantage, of course, on 
the side of masculinity. Women, it seems, are petty, 
cattish, selfish in a small way, given to exaggeration 
of trifles, equipped with something labeled “intuition” 
in lieu of logic, prone to confuse issues 
and glorify the unessential, full of sen- 
timent instead of judgment—and so 
on ad infinitum. But, of course, they 
have a thing called “charm” thrown to 
them as a kind of sop, and praised 
to the skies as woman’s chief asset until she uses it to 
get what she can’t by logic and reason—when it 
becomes that horrible thing, woman’s wiles. 

What a tragic spectacle it is, then, to see those 
unfortunate traits coming out after all these years in 
the stronger sex! The new conditions which give to 
women the rights and privileges of human beings are 
working sad havoc among the men. For example, 
there is that New York judge who made the women 
in the witness-box remove their hats, not for the 
logical reason that the hats obscured his vision, but 
because women wanted equality and he proposed to 
“give” it to them. If the men must remove their 
hats to do honor to the judge, so must the women. 
That is what suffrage means! 

Then there is that notorious group of college men 
at one of our great universities who have petitioned 
the trustees to limit the number of women students 
until such time as a special institution can be set aside 
for them. The president of the university gently 
reminded them that the school was founded as a co- 
educational one and no change could be made. 
Then, of course, it developed that the men were not 
jealous of the scholastic prowess of the women, as 
many had supposed, but merely annoyed that the 
women were not eligible for the football team. 

A thousand and one examples of how the present 
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FEMININE 
TRAITS 


status of women is bringing out the cattish traits in 
men could be quoted. And they lead one to the 
conclusion that circumstances were responsible for 
the pettiness of many women of the past generation. 
But just as the women of today are outgrowing these 
tendencies, it is to be hoped that their brothers will 
not slip back into their cast-off shoes. No woman is 
ungenerous enough to want progress for herself at 
the expense of her men-folks; what she wants is room 
to turn around in beside them. 





WirH the present curtailment in business and _so- 
called ‘‘dgpression” comes a revival of the after-the- 
war cry of sentimentalists: ‘Let the women give up 
their jobs to the men.”” One writer even goes so far 
as to point out that women only managed to get their 
jobs because the men were away fighting for them, 
that they enjoyed far too high salaries 
because of the same circumstance, that 
WOMEN they spend all these ill-gotten gains on 
FROM fine clothes, that they are no longer 
THEIR Jops Content to bear their sufferings (at the 
hands of husbands, he seems to think) 
with meekness and fortitude, but prefer to earn their 
own livings and be independent, and so forth. But 
worse than that, having flourished on the fat of the 
land while their brothers bled, these same women 
should now be “pried loose” from their jobs. 

But to the logical mind there is a discrepancy in 
these statements. If women have been so inefficient, 
if they have been earning such disproportionate 
incomes, why is it that they need to be “pried loose”’ 
from their jobs? Surely no business man is so blind 
as to keep in his employ inefficient, highly paid women 
when there are countless efficient men clamoring for 
jobs at moderate salaries. It is absolutely incom- 
patible with the basis of trade, which is to get the best 
material for the lowest price. 
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It is true that when workers were scarce, women 
found it easy to get good jobs. But now that workers 
are plentiful, women still find it easy to get good jobs. 
Queer, isn’t it? And by the way, who wants to do 
the “prying loose’? Certainly not a man already 
making good on his own job. 





A woman farmer was talking the other day to her 
neighbor. She had just bought a dairy herd; and 
knowing he was an old hand at the game, she asked 
his advice. 

“Can’t make any money off dairy farming,” 
told her sourly. 


he 

‘‘T’ve lost fifteen hundred dollars on 
my herd this year. I mean that I 
didn’t make within fifteen hundred of 
what I| expected to.” 

Most business today is like this 
farmer, mourning over money which it 
expected to make, not money actually 
lost. Every business woman knows that we are just 
beginning to emerge from a period of ‘“‘grabbing while 
the grabbing is good.” If prices were high, it was 
because buying-power was high, not because goods 
were scarce. If people have been spending recklessly, 
it was because earning has been easy. 

The spectacle of a big cotton-crop left ungathered 
in many fields, of a bumper wheat-crop stored away 
in elevators instead of being made into flour, of a 
record corn-crop being burned for fuel in some 
localities, of cities with a scanty coal-supply, though 
abnormal quantities of coal are being mined, of 
workers in the garment trades striking for higher 
wages in spite of the “break” in the textile market— 
all these point to the reluctance with which the 
“grab-it” spirit leaves us. And while stocks go down 
and unemployment increases, we have the old cry: 
“Business is rotten.” It is not business which is 
poor today; it is grabbing which is poor; and not 
until every person in business realizes that grabbing 
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IS 
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is disastrous in the long run, will we have prosperity 
again. 


In view of the recent decision of a great railroad to 
lay off all of its women employees when they get 
married, on the ground that their double interest in 
a job and a home would cause their work to suffer in 
consequence, the opinion of another employer of 
women in large numbers is of great interest. This 
man declares quite openly that he 
would not employ any but married 
women. He thinks that, far from 
their interests being divided, they are 
more sharply concentrated on the job. 
He says women who are married are 
working for a home just as a man is. He maintains 
that they are more human, more experienced, more 
rational and natural in their relations to life and the 
rest of the organization. He sees every day the quiet, 
self-contained married woman going about her work 
for the work’s sake, or for her own sake, while the 
giggling young mail-clerk of seventeen is holding 
hands with the office-boy. He insists that the very 
prefix “Mrs.” before a woman’s name insures her a 
kind of respect and unsentimental treatment which 
the unmarried girl doesn’t always get. 

What this man says is borne out by the viewpoint 
of countless working women, both married and single. 
It is a well-known custom, for example, for women 
buyers to take names by which they are known in 
the trade—names which are usually Mrs. Somebody 
or Other. On the other hand there are unlimited 
numbers of women in business who are married in 
private life, as it were, and still retain the prefix 

“Miss,” simply because of prejudice against the mar- 
ried woman’s working. We hope they wont have to 
keep up this dissimulation much longer. It is pretty 
much a woman’s personal business whether she is 
married or not! 


MARRIED 
WOMEN 
IN 
BUSINESS 
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By CHARLES 
WESLEY 
SANDERS 


AMMY CHALDON stood at the top of the hill and looked 

down on the beach. A crowd of his neighbors, who had al- 
ways been something less than neighborly toward him, were 
pulling a seine. Three men had rowed out in a boat, and one 
of them was playing out the seine from the stern. As he played 
out the last of it, the men at the oars turned the boat and 
rowed at right angles from their former course. When they had 
gone a hundred feet, they turned again and rowed shoreward. 
Other men on the beach held stoutly to 
the shore end of the seine. 

When the men in the boat stepped out, 
both groups began to haul on the ropes. 
They held the ropes down so that the 
seine would drag on the bottom. Now 
and again a fish leaped over the top and 
disappeared in the placid water beyond. 

Presently the seine was drawn up on 
the beach and the men ran along it, gather- 
ing the fish—carp, herring, a pike or two. 
It was a picturesque scene. The sun was 
setting, an orange globe in a sky of un- 
touched blue. From the horizon almost 
to the shore there was a broad path of 
golden light on the water. Spring was 
here, urging a winter-weary world to shake 
off its fetters. 

But the beauty of this glad renewal 
meant nothing to Sammy Chaldon. He was 
blind to the gorgeous sun, to the path of 
golden light, to the warming water. Odors 
of freshly turned soil from fields behind 
him failed to reach his nostrils. His teeth 
were set behind his compressed lips; his 
blue eyes were moody; and there was a 
frown between the eyes. 

As soon as he had come to a pause at 
the top of the hill, those eyes had sought 
two figures. They found the rugged form 
of old Higginson first. Sammy said to 
himself, bitterly, that the picture was just 
the kind of picture that Higginson always 
posed in. Higginson owned the boat; he 
owned the seine; he owned the beach, and 
he owned the hundred-acre farm which 
stretched back from the water. 
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He was standing down there in his usual lordly attitude, as if 
he owned the sky and the air, as Sammy said to himself. He 
put no hand to the seine. He stood back with his thick legs 
thrust apart, his thick chest thrust out and his big head lifted. 

“He bosses that job the way he bosses everything else,” Sammy 
told himself. 

The hard blue eyes went seeking another figure. Agatha Hig- 
ginson was sitting back from the water, where the sand was dry. 
Her hands were clasped about her knees 
and she was gazing out along the path of 
light toward the disappearing sun. 

Sammy was conscious of a thrill of sat- 
isfaction as he noted that she did not turn 
toward the shouting, laughing men even 
when they began to gather the fish. 
Whether the catch was a good one or a 
poor one did not interest her. She seemed 
to be absorbed in her own thoughts. And 
Sammy could guess what those thoughts 
were. 

“Anyway,” he said, “she’s mine, no mat- 
ter what her father thinks of me.” 

As he framed the words silently, his 
hesitation vanished. He went down the 
hill and strode along the beach till he 
was close to her. She looked up and a 
warm flush flowed to her cheeks. 

“Agatha!” said Sammy. 

“Sammy!” she answered. 

They only breathed the words, but the 
whispers conveyed their feeling toward each 
other. 

The men had gathered the fish by now, 
and they began to untangle the seine for 
another haul. Higginson turned about and 
caught sight of Sammy. He fixed his 
eyes on the boy’s face contemptuously. 
He did not so much as glance at his 
daughter. Sammy knew that Higginson 
would suspect nothing, that he would never 
think a Chaldon would have the courage 
to pay court to a Higginson. 

For the Chaldons were that sort of 
family which dwells in nearly every rural 


apart. community. They were poor, landless ex- 
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cept for five acres which the elder Chaldon rented. ‘They lived 


in an ancient shack up the lake road. Chaldon had one lean 
cow and a leaner horse. He tilled the five acres with broken 
tools, long past their usefulness. Everybody said it was a mystery 
how the Chaldons lived. 

Higginson laughed across at Sammy now. 

“Come on, you,” he said rqughly. “Lay hold of this seine, 
and we'll give you some fish for your breakfast. You'll enjoy 
a square meal.” 

The men about Higginson laughed. Higginson turned back to 
the seine. He did not see the look in Sammy’s eyes. 

Agatha rose. 

“Come, Sammy,” she whispered. 
mind.” 

But Sammy did mind. He had minded for a long time. He 
had lived in the shadow of the contempt of men all his life, and 
his soul had been seared. He had to acknowledge in his own 
honest heart that what people said about his father was true. 
His father was shiftless and unambitious. He had rather sit 
by the wood-fire in winter or beneath a tree in summer than 
work. He would sit there by the hour and smoke and read— 
novels, silly books, said Higginson. 7 

Perhaps they were silly books for a tiller of the soil to read. 
But Chaldon was not essentially a 
tiller of the soil. He had no love 
for primitive things. He could pro- 
ject his mind beyond them and 
dream of another kind of life. If, 
when he was younger, he had made 
his dreams real, he might have found 
a place which he would have fitted 
into. But the years had somehow 
flitted past him, leaving their mark 
on his body and his soul. Now he 
was irrevocably lost, and he knew it. 
He would continue to drift till he 
drifted into eternity. 

He was a better educated man than 
Higginson. Smart at school, they 
said he had been. He was “good at 
figgers,” and he invariably spelled 
down his class when spelling con- 
tests were held. He did not read 
novels exclusively now. Somewhere 
he had got hold of a history of the 
world. This he had read again and 
again. He could talk to his son, 
under the shady tree or before the 
kitchen fire, about things Grecian 
and things Roman. He could speak 
the line: 


“We'll help. And never 


Higginson cast the boy 
down on the sand 
and turned to his 
daughter. 





The glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome. 


He was in a fair way to make his 
son a dreamer, but the son had in 
herited a practical strain from_ his 
mother, the bent woman whom toil 
had worn down. Most of her days 
had been spent above a washtub. 
Somebody in the family had to work. 
If the neighbors’ question as to how 
the Chaldons lived had not been p 

superficial, they would have known a. 
that the family lived by the efforts ‘ 

of this woman and would do so as long as her strength lasted. 

The father had insisted that Sammy should have an education, 
and this summer Sammy would be graduated from high school. 
He would be nineteen in the fall. The father wished he might 
go to college, but there was no way. 

So now Sammy was ready to face life, and he was in love 
with this girl who had been gazing out at the sun, and she was 
in love with him. But though they were just now so close to- 
gether that they could have touched each other’s hands as they 
longed to do, she was as remote of attainment as if she had been 
in some far land. Higginson, strong, rugged, contemptuous of 
love, stood between them. Sammy could imagine how he would 
laugh brutally if he guessed Sammy’s presumption. 

Higginson still watched the untangling of the seine. Sammy 
had been staring at him with that burning hate in his 





young eyes. The girl touched his arm lightly, a fleeting caress. 

“All right,” he said. “Come.” 

They walked to the middle of the seine, toward which the 
men were working from each end. They would have a moment 
alone there. As they bent above the seine, they whispered back 
and forth. Once the girl’s hand, as she loosened a thread, touched 
Sammy’s. 

The men approached them from both sides, and they stood 
back. The sun had set now, and the golden path was gone. For 
a space the sky was like steel, and then it softened and the stars 
came out. The big trees on the bluff cast shadows. Down the 
beach a man put a match to a prepared fire, and it blazed up. 
But the two young people were outside its circle. The boat 
started out into the lake again. The men who held the shore 
end of the seine moved down to the water’s edge, Higginson 
with them. Sammy and Agatha were alone in the gloom. 

The girl stood closer to the boy. He could hear her soft 
— Even in this gloom he could see her dark eyes lifted 
to his. 

“Come up here a ways,” 
Sammy said thickly. 
He took her hand, and. 

they walked along the 
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beach and drew nearer to the foot of the bluff. They were in 


heavy darkness. Sammy put his arms about the girl and held 
her to him. Her arms went up about him, and their lips met. 

Sounded the crunch of gravel beneath heavy feet. The boy 
and the girl stood apart. Sammy wheeled about and came face 
to face with Higginson. 

Higginson stood still a moment, aghast at what he had seen. 
Suddenly furious anger mottled his coarse face. He put out big 
hands and seized Sammy by the shoulders. 

“You whelp!” he said. “What do you think you're doin’? 
A Chaldon kissin’ my daughter. My daughter!” 

He loosed one of his hands and thrusting Sammy away 
with the other, struck him across the mouth with the heel of his 
hand. The girl cried out. The fishermen came running and 
gathered about the three. Higginson’s rage seethed in him. He 
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did not know who had seen the tableau. If anyone had, every- 
body in the township would know tomorrow that the Higginson 
girl had been “spooning” on the beach with Sammy Chaldon. 

He jerked the boy from his feet and brought him to his knees. 
His free hand, clenched now, rose and fell three times. There 
was a crimson stain on Sammy’s face. But the group of men 
noticed that after each blow Sammy threw back his head, so that 
his face was lifted. 

“Gosh,” they said afterwards, “I didn’t know there was that 
much grit in the hull Chaldon family.” 

When he had dealt his third terrific blow, Higginson cast the 
boy down on the sand and turned to his daughter. 

“You come home with me,” he said in a low, choked voice. 
He turned to the men. “If anybody gets to gossipin’ about this 
matter,” he declared, “I’ll kill him.” 

With that he hurried along the beach, his daughter following 
him. The men tried to help Sammy to his feet. 

He threw back his head again. 

“Go away,” he said. “Leave me alone. Don’t touch me.” 

But they persisted. They did not know how badly he was hurt. 
Sammy got unsteadily to his feet and. shook them off. 

“Leave me alone,” he reiterated, and he turned and staggered 
off along the beach toward the lake road. 

When he had gone their tongues were loosed. 

“If he had any nerve, he would murder that old guy,” they 
opined. “But he wont. It aint in him. He’s a Chaldon.” 

Sammy crept into the shack and to his own small room. His 
parents were already in bed. He lighted an oil-lamp and surveyed 
his face in a battered mirror. One of his eyes was beginning to 
turn black, his nose was swollen, and both lips were cut. 

He put down the lamp and sank to the edge of the bed. Waves 
of nausea, more spiritual than physical, swept through him. He 
saw himself then as others 
saw him. He was a Chaldon, 
a worthless, shiftless, spine- 
less creature in the eyes of 
his fellowmen. 

It might have been an 
hour that he sat there in this 
agony of soul; it might 
have been five. At last 
he lifted his head and 
addressed himself to 
the blank wall. 

“Ts that so?” he 
asked defiantly. — 

Out of the question IS 
bitterness grew. And a 
out of that, at ¥r_2~ 
length, came reso- 
lution. 

“Is that so?” he 
asked again. “Well, I'll show them. 
I'll show them or die trying. Anyway, 

I can’t stay here after this. I’d never 
hold up my head again, never look a 
man in the eye. I’ve got to go.” 

Before he went he wrote a note to 
Agatha. He knew that she was always the 
first to meet the mail man. 

“I’m going away,” he said. “I'll be gone 
two years—two years to the day. Wait for me 
that long. If I don’t come back, you'll know I’ve 
failed. Give me two years, Agatha.” 

He signed his name and then he wrote a postscript: 

“I love you more than ever, Agatha.” 

He blew out the light, tiptoed to the shack’s back door, and 
let himself out into the night. . e 

In the road he stood looking back at the poor place in which 
he had been born and which had sheltered him all his life. It 
looked poorer and meaner than ever. He turned his back on it 
and hurried down the road toward the main highway. : . 

This only, he knew: that he was going somewhere to hide his 
shame, to fight for a place among men. He was going to stop 
being a Chaldon. 

His way carried him past Agatha’s house. It was a big house 
in the corner of a big field. It was dark now except for a light 
in the second story. He guessed that light was in Agatha’s room 
and he pictured her sitting there. 

“Two years, Agatha,” he whispered. “Only two years.” 

They were “only two years” to him because he was plunging 
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Woman Diver 


Hers is perhaps the oddest 
work ever undertaken by 
one of her sex—the raising of 
treasure from the bed of the 
Great Lakes. 
will be told in an 
early issue. 


into a new and unknown life. But to the girl, when she read 
his note the next day, they stretched afar. He would be busy. 
She could only wait. She did not know whether she could bear jt 
or not. 

And in spite of the adventures that came to him there were 
times when he feared he could not bear it. In retrospect the life 
he had left behind softened. Lonely for the girl, there were times 
when he was even lonelier for his mother. She had been, he 
perceived, a good mother to him. She had worked for him ani 
had given him a kind of tired tenderness. He realized now that 
the burden of life back there had been more hers than his or his 
father’s. Sometimes he was tempted to go back, but the tempta. 
tion never became resolution. 

“Two years,” he said. “I made it two years and I'll stick jt 
out. I'll be something besides a Chaldon. I'll hold up my head 
when I go back there. I'll have money and clothes. I'll make 
‘em ask me where I’ve been. I'll make ‘em know I’m somebody.” 


WO years after Sammy Chaldon had fled in the night, he 
stepped down from the evening train in the village. The 
station agent glanced at him without recognition. 

He wore a new suit of clothes, tailor-made. In his vest pocket 
was a gold watch. In a wallet in his breast pocket there were 
seven hundred dollars. It was more actual money than those who 
had scorned him possessed. 

He was no longer a Chaldon. 

That singing heart of his turned first to Agatha Higginson. 
From the drug-store he called her home on the telephone. She 
herself answered. He breathed his name and she said “Oh” 
in so quickly glad a voice that he told her to meet him on the 
beach if she could. She said she would and he wondered how 
she could be sure. Perhaps something had happened to her father. 

If that were so, his way would be easier, though he was no 

longer afraid of Higginson. 

It was spring again and the dusk had come down 

like velvet, and on this night of his returning 

the sky was choked with stars. A full moon 

was beginning to edge up over the horizon. 

The girl was there, waiting, gazing at the 

path down which he would come. When 

she saw him, she did not stir, and when 

he hastened up to her and caught her 

in his arms and kissed her, he found her 
lips cold. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispered. 
“Are you afraid?” 

“I’ve been afraid for the two years 
you’ve been away,” she answered. “I 
was afraid you wouldn’t come back. 
I knew you would come back if you 
could come—like this; but I thought 

i} perhaps you would fail or—” Her 

voice broke. 

“None of those things 
has happened,” he said 
stoutly. “I’m here and 
I haven’t failed, and 
we're going to be mar- 
ried Where's 
your father?” 

But before she could 
reply, her father an- 
swered that question for 
both of them. He came 
crashing down the road 
and along the beach be- 

neath the light of the now fully risen moon. Sammy faced about 
to meet him. Higginson had again that mottled look on his face 
and his eyes flashed fire. 

But Sammy had anticipated this scene and conscious now of his 
physical strength, he held up a warning hand. 

“Don’t,” he warned with a coldness at odd variance with the 
expression of warm youthfulness which had been in his face a 
moment before. “If you so much as lay a hand on me, Higginson. 
I'll hurt you. And I can do it. I’m no kid any more.” 

His words were only fuel to Higginson’s anger. He did not 
pause in his striding advance and now he was in front of Sammy. 


Her story 


‘As he had done once before, he reached out a clutching paw. 


Sammy struck him on the jaw with all his strength. Higgin- 
son’s head snapped back. Bewildered, he lost four precious sec- 
onds. Sammy shot his left fist into the pit of Higginson’s stomach 
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He saw. flashingly, what her life had been. And now she lay broken. 


and his right to the jaw again. Higginson dropped and lay still. 

“Sammy,” the girl screamed, “how could you!” 

Sammy wheeled about to her and took her hands to steady her. 

“I told myself I’d fight for you if I had to,” he said. “I’ve 
slaved for you and I’ve half starved for you. I’ve lived in places 
that a hunkey wouldn’t stand for. I’ve saved the pennies along 
with the dollars. I’ve got a good job and I’ve got some money. 
I've come for you. Nobody’s going to stop me. I owed your 
father a debt and I’ve paid it.” 

At his feet Higginson was stirring. Presently he sat up. He 
came slowly out of his daze, then lumbered unsteadily to his feet. 

“You young whelp,” he said thickly, “I'll pay you for this. I'll 
have you arrested in the morning, for assault and battery. I'll 
show you whether you can attack an honest citizen like this.” 

“You began it,” Sammy declared. “If you haven't had enough, 
you can have more.” 

Higginson stood studying him. He seemed, in that scrutiny, 
to discover that Sammy had come to man’s estate. At Sammy’s 
age, he would have been Sammy’s match, but he understood, for 
the first time, what the years had taken from him. Sammy was 
climbing the hill. Higginson had passed the crest and was going 
down the western slope. And the lesson to have been taught him 
by a Chaldon! 

He poured his wrath upon the girl. 

“You come along home with me,” he cried. “You—you— 
sneakin’ out here to meet this scum! T'll fix you, Missy. You 
come along home, and I'll see you don’t meet him again.” 

Sammy slipped his arm about Agatha’s waist. 

“She’s not going,’ he said calmly. “She’s going home with 
me. It’s not much of a place, just the Chaldon shack, but 
there'll be nobody there to threaten her.” 

“You going with him?” the father demanded. 

Agatha lifted her head and looked at him. 

“I’m going wherever he wants to take me,” she answered. 

Higginson stood looking at her. It was incredible that she 
would give up what he had always provided her with to cast her 
lot with a Chaldon. 


A quick rage surged through him again, but he knew now its 
impotence. So he turned on his heel. 

“I'll have you two arrested in the morning,” he blustered. 
Then he was gone along the beach and up the road. 

The girl leaned against the boy. ‘“What’ll we do now?” she 
asked. 

“It’s all right,” he said hardily. “We'll go up to mother’s and 
stay there till morning. We'll start for the county seat early and 
be married.” 

He bent his lips to hers and they sealed the compact with a kiss 
without a word from her. Then they climbed the hill and came 
out on the moon-flooded road. 


HEY walked in silence to the Chaldon shack. He looked at it 

curiously before he ventured to the front door. He wondered 

how his mother fared. It occurred to him for the first time that 

he might have written to her. He wished he had obeyed his 

frequent impulse to send her a little of the money he had been 
hoarding. 

He knocked on the door and his father opened it. His father 
seemed more remote from actualities than he had ever been. He 
just glanced at them and then he said indifferently: 

“You can come in if you want to. I thought it was the doctor.” 

He stepped back, holding the door open. Sammy drew the 
girl into the room. 

“You don’t know me, do you, Father?” he asked. 

His father looked at him out of faded, expressionless eyes. 

“Oh, it’s you, Sammy,” he said, casually. 

“Where’s mother?” Sammy asked. 

“In bed. Been sick. I'll see if she’s awake.” 

He opened a door across the room and peered beyond. 

“You awake, Amelia?” he asked. . “Sammy’s come home.” 

Sammy guessed that the sound which the woman made would 
have been a cry if she had not been so weak. He caught the 
lamp from the table and went into the room. 

It was a pinched, pale face, which lay against the pillow, and 
above it was hair which had turned perfectly white in the years 
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of the boy’s absence. Sammy felt that hers might have been 
the face of death if it had not been for the life in the dark eyes. 
They glowed with unquenchable gladness, and he knew that his 
return had given it them. He knelt beside her and she put a 
white, blue-veined hand up and drew his head down till ske could 
touch his cheek with her lips. 

“You've been sick, Mother,” he said. 

“It aint nothing, Sammy,” she said. “I’m glad you're back. 
You look as if you had been gettin’ along fine. I hope so. I 
always knew you would get along if you struck out for yourself. 
.... You have been gettin’ along, haven’t you, Sammy? If 
you haven’t, if you’re in trouble and have come back here to get 
straightened out, you can stay, you know. Your old motker will 
look after you, Sammy.” 

In that instant the boy knew that, no matter how far ke might 
rise, he was irrevocably a Chaldon in so far as she was a Chaldon 
He saw, flashingly, what her life had been. And now she lay 
broken. 

He was about to speak, but there was an interrupting knock 
on the outer door. Sammy stood up. The door was opened. 
His father came.to the bedroom door. 

“Tt’s the doctor,” he announced. 

As the old family doctor came into the room, Sammy faced 
him. The doctor had stood at this same bedside when Sammy 
had come into the world. 

“Qh,” he -said gruffly, “you’re back, are you? 
Looking neat and spry, too.” 

He turned his attention to the woman. 

“Well, how’re you feelin’?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I’m better,” she answered. 

“Better, h’m,” he said. “What have vou eaten today?” 

“My husband fixed me up a little something,’ she answered, 
picking nervously at the bedclothing. 

“Any eggs, milk, chicken broth, anything like that?” he asked. 

She looked at him with a kind 
of appealing terror in her eyes. 
But the doctor was relentless. He 
had brought her this far out of a 
dangerous illness, a giving way of 
her vital forces, but he knew that 
medicine had done all it could do. 
His patient needed delicate and 
nourishing food. He was*going to 
see that she had it. He turned on 
Sammy. He had noted his -well- 
fitting clothes and the watch-fob 
hanging outside his vest pocket. 

But Sammy anticipated him. 

“Tt’s all right, Doctor,” he said. 
“We'll get her everything she 
needs.” 

“Just tell me about it,” said 
Agatha from the doorway. 

“Well, this is better,” the old 
doctor relented. “A moneyed 
man come home, bringing a nurse 
with him, eh? Married?” 

“No,” Sammy said. 

He drew his precious wallet 
from his pocket. 

“How much is your bill, 
Doctor?” he asked with dignity. 

“Twenty dollars,” the doctor 
answered. “But there’s no hurry 
about it.” 

“Tf I pay it now, I'll have it 
off my mind,” Sammy said. “You’ve got your machine with 
you, Doctor?” 

“Certainly.” 

“If you'll give me a lift up the road, I'll see where I can get 
some milk and eggs and chickens,” Sammy said. 

“Come along,” said the doctor. “I'll leave her a little medicine, 
Agatha. A tonic. Give her a teaspoonful in half a glass of water 
every two hours while she’s awake. And see that she has some 
hot broth when Sammy gets back.” 

“Yes,” Agatha said. 

Sammy rode away with the doctor in the doctor’s car. He 
came back with eggs and milk, bread, and a pair of. chickens. 
The father took the chickens into the yard and killed and dressed 
one of them. Agatha prepared the broth. When Mrs. Chaldon 
had drunk it, she fell asleep, a smile on her lips. Agatha thought 


‘Bout time. 


Agatha Higginson was 
sitting back from the 
water, gazing toward 


the disappearing sun. 


it curious that Mrs. Chaldon had not questioned her being there. 
She did not know that this touch of comfort was too sweet to the 
broken woman to admit of any questioning. 

Agatha tiptoed out into the other room. Chaldon sat before 
the front window, looking out at the moonlight. At the slight 
sound she made, he did not even turn his head. A deadly apathy 
seemed to have descended upon him. He was like a man who has 
died, yet still moves among men. 

Agatha opened the outside door and stepped out into the won. 
derful night. That last winter a terrific wind-storm sweeping in 
from the lake had blown down a riven apple tree. Sammy was 
sitting on the trunk of it, with his face buried in his hands. 

The girl hurried to him and put a hand on his shoulder. He 
lifted his head. 

“Agatha,” he said hoarsely, “you better go home to your father,” 

“No,” she said, “I’m not going to leave you, Sammy.” 

She sat down beside him and with a gently maternal move. 
ment drew his head to her breast and kissed his lips. 

“What is it, Sammy?” she asked. 

“We can’t be married, Agatha,” he said. “The doctor opened 
my eyes to what’s what as I rode with him. The Chaldon family 
has come to the crash. I was a fool not to know it. Mother 
has worked herself out. The doctor says if she goes back to her 
old slavery, she wont live a year. And you can see how father 
is. Why, he don’t know he’s alive. He used to dream but he'd 
wake up and be human once in a while. But now he’s always 
asleep. Why, he must have known mother was ill for a long 
wor but it didn’t wake him. He’s a child, Agatha—just a little 
child.” 

The girl’s arms tightened about him. 

“Father is in debt everywhere in the village,’ he went on. 
“He owes every grocer and the butcher. They wont trust him 
any more. He never earned much. Now he'll earn nothing. 
Don’t you see that the Chaldon family is—through, Agatha?” 

“No—I don’t,” the girl answered sojtly. 

“Why, dear,” he tried to explain, “it'll 
take nearly every cent I have to pay what 
father owes and get mother on her feét. 
The doctor says she will have to have rest 
and good food for a long time. It doesn't 
cost me much to live but it costs some- 
thing, the way things are now. By the 
time I pay my own way and take care of 
father and mother, there wont be anything 
left out of what I’ve saved. You can see 
that, can’t you, Agatha?” 

“You said you’d marry me,” Agatha 
declared. “I don’t see how you can break 
your word. We'll get some one to look 
after your mother till she’s strong again. 
That wont cost much. Some of the women 
about here will be glad to earn a little 
money. Most of them haven’t much. You 
and I will go ahead of the old folks and 
make a home somewhere. Then we'll take 
them to that home. I can manage, 
Sammy. You'll see how far your wages 
will go. We'll make your mother think we 
have lots of money. We'll be married in 
the morning, Sammy, just as you promised 
me.” 

He opened his lips to speak, but she 
stopped what he might have said with a 
warm kiss. Then, springing up, she 
hastened to the house. 

“Don’t cry, Sammy,” she called back 

to him softly from the door. “You can’t escape.” 

Sammy never knew how long he sat there alone. 

Slowly he became aware of the beauty of the night. The 
liquid moonlight flooded the world. There were soft sighings in 
the trees across the road. The sweet, heavy odor of freshly 
turned earth was in the air. The timid night sounds of the early 
season came to his ears. 

Shaking off his mood at last, he rose and started for the house. 
Everything was clear now. Agatha had made it so. He had to 
be where she was—near her. No matter what might happen, he 
would always want to be near her. 

And he wanted to assure himself, in their new guardianship of 
his mother, that she was sleeping peacefully. For if she wasn't, 
he would go to a telephone somewhere and make that old doctor 
come right out again to see her. 
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Confessions of a 


Woman Lobbyist 


By ANNE ROGERS 


The Woman Lobbyist 
must angle far more 
desperately to attract 
the attention of men 
than any girl fishing 
in the matrimonial 
sea. Here Miss Rogers 
tells of her experiences. 


RITE your confessions—tell me how much 
you make use of sex in lobbying,” invited 
the editor in beguiling tones. 

Right in the center of the editor’s desk was a 
very fat inkstand. It would make such a wonderful blob, and 
he filled so much space that even a womanly woman could 
not fail to hit him; but I am a lobbyist and the first rule 
in the book of lobbying is: “Never lose your temper, no 
matter what the situation.” 

So forth I went to consider how honest I should be with 
myself in admitting the use of sex in a profession which has 
landed me in my present highly-paid position with a big public 
utility whose interests stretch from Maine to California, and 
whose lobbyists are as likely to be ordered to interview Con- 
gressmen on stopping some proposed Federal legislation as to 
visit the Nevada legislature to secure a law facilitating the 
business of the company in that State. 

Use sex? Of course I do, just as much as any débutante in a 
ball-room, and with far greater urge, for it is less vital to blight 
a social career by being a wallflower than to blight a bread-and- 
butter career by being a lemon in a legislature. Male confidences 
may be the breath of life to a débutante, but the staff of life 
for a lobbyist is made up of whispered information about what 
laws are being considered, how strong is the backing for this 
proposed legislation and what is the power back of the opposition 
to that bill. 

The woman lobbyist must perforce angle far more desperately 
to attract the attention of men than any girl fishing in the 
matrimonial sea. She uses her sex to gain popularity just as she 
uses her eyes to see or her ears to hear—and just as unconsciously. 
So when she is asked about it, she is as furious as though her 
partner at a dinner should suddenly turn and demand: “By 
that winning smile with which you have been favoring me, are 
you using sex appeal to drag me away from the cigars and 
into the drawing-room with you?” 

It is in her very unconsciousness that her charm lies, either 
as a social butterfly or a lobbyist. The woman who deliberately 
and continuously uses sex appeal handicaps herself in either race. 
In fact, her handicap as a lobbyist is greater than in social life, 
where her family connections, her friends, her position protect 
her from unpleasant consequences. The woman who lobbies is 
sent here, there and everywhere. She drops down from the 
nowhere into the here. No one knows who her great grandfather 
was, or how she grew up with only an old bachelor uncle to 
instill in her the principles of good conduct, or what really good 
biscuits she can make when she has a mind to be domestic. 


Illustrated 
by 


D.J. LAVIN 


Woe betide the woman who, under these conditions, sets out to 
play the sex game for more than the preliminary rounds. Legisla- 
tors have wives. The good will of wives is usually as necessary 
as that of legislators. What the woman lobbyist is really out for 
is votes, not scalps, least of all her own. 

Of course, the woman lobbyist dresses as well as she knows 
how to do, and of course her manner is as gracious and charming 
as she can make it. Equally of course she smiles on legislators 
without discrimination—until she has gained their friendly atten- 
tion. Once having that, the soft pedal must be put on the sex 
appeal. 

The woman who continuously plays the sex appeal, trusting to 
her eyes or her dimple, and instead of solid arguments pleads, “Oh, 
please do vote for my bill! I am so tired, and I have been up 
here all day talkigg to you men, and I sha’n’t sleep tonight unless 
you promise that you are going to vote for my bill!”—that woman 
is due for a jolt when the roll is called. A promise under duress 
is no promise at all, and once out of sight, the dimple and the 
eyes weigh little against the good will of constituents. In other 
words, the dimple and the eyes may make a good beginning, but 
they must be followed up promptly with strong arguments. 

Not only does the woman who disregards the need of arguments 
fail to get results she desires, but she is likely to draw a few 
she wots not of. The line of defense of the social player is denied 
to the lobbyist. She cannot be “not at home,” for the legislator 
is not calling upon her. It is she who has originated the move, 
and it is she who must be present every day in the legislative 
hall, no matter how little she may wish to see certain members of 
the assembly. She cannot give a cutting rebuke. Hers is the 
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job of winning votes and she must run no risks of losing the 
prospective voter. 

Twice in my lobbying experience of five years I have failed to 
switch the interest already attracted to myself to interest in the 
bills I was advocating. The first time I was unable to terminate 
an interview, although it was swinging in a direction I little 
liked. There was a vote to be gained, and it had to be gained 
that very day. I had to sit in the legislator’s office until he agreed 
to save my bill from what would otherwise have been sure defeat. 
I suffered a bad three-quarters of an hour while I went on smiling 
and exchanging banter with him. 

But my day came later. That legislator is now living a very 
secluded and private life. He will never go back to that political 
position or any other, and I have the satisfaction of having 
retired him. Not on the grounds of my own experience with him 
—never! There were plenty of other acts during a long political 
career which could harm him in his district, and by dropping a 
hint here and there and watching the story grow, I was able to 
rejoice in his overwhelming defeat the next time he ran for re- 
élection. I am sure he sees no connection between that sunny 
June afternoon and his present idleness, for I never threatened 
him. There is an old adage that threatened men live long. 
Likewise I never boasted; boasting is an empty joy which can 
quickly be turned into mourning. 

The second time that I found myself in an entangling alliance 
was through no fault of my own, but rather through the indiscre- 
tion of an assistant. A perfect avalanche of invitations was the 
outcome. Not all of them could be declined without offending 
two legislators who saw an 
opportunity to have some in- 
nocent fun. Very tiresome 
they were, very difficult to keep 
at a distance without angering, 
and very coy about promising 
their votes to the bill in which 
we were interested. When the 
vote was finally taken, each of 
them gave a decided no, 
although their support 
would have swung the 
bill to victory. 

While my own ex- 
periences have been re- 
markably free from 
such difficulties, I heard 
a young woman recall- 
ing incidents in a West- 
ern State which in- 
dicate the misunder- 
standing which a young 
lobbyist is likely to en- 
counter. A woman 
who heard her, a long- 
time resident of the State and an ardent champion of it, resented 
bitterly the statements of the younger woman. She said: “I 
really believe that you must be exaggerating your experiences. 
I was a pioneer in that State. I went all over it with a baby in 
my arms. There were times when I slept in barns, and often 
when my husband was away, there were only rough miners near 
me. Yet I was never spoken to like that.” 

The younger woman responded quickly: “That was just it— 
you had your baby. If I had had one, I should have been much 
better received.” 

There have been very few men who have impressed upon me 
the disadvantages of lobbying as a profession for women; but that 
does not mean that I have not met hundreds of men upon whom 
polite society frowns—political bosses, men of little education 
and no manners, all sorts and conditions of en. All of them 
would evade making a pledge, or would delight in circumventing 
me, but remarkably loyal have they proved to any pledge once 
made to a woman. I have never but once had a man break his 
promise to me. And on my record the mark for that transgression 
is placed against the name of a Southern “gentleman” much 
given to talk about lovely woman. Chivalry figures often in his 
conversation, but that man taught me that chivalry is another 
good word gone wrong. 

On the whole, in lobbying as in all other contact with men, I 
have found them fa‘r and honest, square in their personal relation- 
ships, no matter how little conscience they may have about padding 
public pay-rolls, willing to accept women at their own valuation, 
and pretty nice generally. The woman who works with men sees 


a far more interesting and pleasant side of them than the woman 
who only knows the fun of playing with men, and the changing 
order of things bears witness to the fact that more and more 
women are venturing forth into this new comradeship, whether it 
be in office or shop or at the polls. 

In speaking of lobby technique, I am reminded of the successful 
kindergartner who gave up her profession to marry and whose 
husband now is given to saying that he always can tell when 
she uses her kindergarten methods on him—but that he likes 
them. 

Legislators are influenced by skillful handling, just as men at 
home are won over to what their wives wish. And they are 
antagonized by being driven or nagged or threatened, so that they 
vote against a bill just as any husband vetoes a new hat because 
his wife has slipped up in the manner of presenting her case 
to him. 

The case itself is of 
prime importance and 
has to be a good one. A 
legislator must be con- 
vinced that the bill has 
qualities strong enough 
to recommend it, and he 
must be shown that 
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there is some sentiment in its favor among his own constituents. 
either a strong popular demand or the backing of some few 
influential men. 

Having first assembled the arguments, *the woman lobbyist 
must take counsel as to the manner of their presentation. A 
legislator cannot be lobbied with a sledgehammer, any more than 
a husband can be persuaded with a -olling-pin. Now and then 
a little healthy scare may help matters along, but a general 
dependence on the quality of fear gets the average woman no- 
where. The husband may prove of greater endurance because 
he has some real affection for the woman he has married, but 
for the lobbyist every door leads to divorce from the legislator 
she has sought and upon whose friendly feeling toward her so 
much depends. 

The expert lobbyist soon learns another most important bit 
of tactics—never to have opinions upon more than one subject 
at a time. No matter to her who is running for President or 
whether the Eighteenth Amendment is constitutional or whether 
the United States enters the League of Nations or stays out of 
it: what she is really after is to get votes for her bill. She 
cannot afford to differ with the man she is lobbying on more than 
one subject at a time. In all other matters she must convince 
him of her sound judgment and common sense—which means 
that she thinks as he does. If she rushes forward with an opinion 
on every other topic, she is likely to find herself unpopular. Of 
course, if she knows the attitude of the legislator, she may find 
it helpful to voice any views which coincide with his. But even 
there she runs a risk, since he may repeat what she says to some 
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other man who holds opposite views. It is better to let the 
conversation languish on matters of public moment or keep it in 
the backwash of details which do not matter. 

I have seen one woman who in all other ways is excellently 
qualified to lobby fail completely because she has a set of very 
well grounded opinions which she is never willing to relegate to 
the back closet shelf. She is well read and well informed, and her 
opinions are always interesting, but equally are they controversial. 
At a moment when the conversation should be entirely given over 
to a discussion of her bill, she will permit it to be completely 
swamped by a spirited debate over the relative merits of candidates 
or progressiveness versus reactionism. Very exhilarating! But 
likely to leave the man she should be impressing with an un- 
comfortable sense of being outtalked, outwitted, outthought 
by a woman. He is much farther from conversion to her bill 
than he was at the beginning of the conversation, while she, having 
climbed the heights of which she deems his mind incapable, has 
retreated to an icy mountain top and developed a manner which 
no April rain could thaw. 

The good lobbyist is reticent. She never repeats what she 
has been told. Women make this mistake more often than any 
other. They like to show that they understand all about a situa- 
tion, and so they flaunt their knowledge. Or they know that 
others interested in the bill would like to know of this gain or 
that setback, and they tell of it. The man who thinks he can 
give information without having it repeated is likely to increase 
his confidences. But let him hear that what he has 
passed on for the ears of one person is becoming common 
property, and the source of.supply is shut off more rapidly 
than is the case when the water- or the gas-bill remains 
unpaid. 

Furthermore, the woman who is bent on giving informa- 
tion seldom collects any. The woman lobbyist must know 
what is in the minds of the people 
with whom she comes in contact. 

It is her business to draw out con- 
fidences, not to bestow her own. 

It takes a deal of patience to 
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keep up a trifling conversation which apparently is leading no- 
where. The reason for the lack of direction may be that the 
person with a bit of information is ignorant of its real value. 
Or it may be that it is deliberately withheld to be bestowed as 
confidence is gained in the lobbyist. Or again it may drop into 
the conversation against the intention of the one telling it. Once 
success seemed so certain for a bill of mine that with watch- 
fulness much relaxed I was sitting in a hotel lobby, somewhat 
wearily keeping up a conversation. After nearly an hour of talk 
of no interest whatever, there came the news that an important 
member of the legislature had gone away for the week-end. 
Instantly I was on guard and was able to offset the purpose of 


the trip, which otherwise would certainly have defeated the bill. 

Over-lobbying is another danger to be avoided. It is important 
to maintain a daily watch over the trend of events. But if a 
legislator is asked too often for his vote, he is inclined to deny 
it. And if he is put on record too many times against a bill, he has 
no opportunity to change his stand. It is better not to let an 
adverse answer be made. And if subsequent conversations can 
contain arguments for the bill and yet be swung so decidedly 
to other topics that the legislator will not feel he is “being talked 
to eternally about that bill,” the lobbyist will have gained con- 
siderably. 

Much may be learned from watching the action on other bills, 
as any good lobbyist knows. During the session her eyes rarely 
leave the floor, for new political combinations are made most 
unexpectedly. The drift of debate on another bill will often 
contain valuable information to apply to her own; the vote on 
other measures is a frequent indication to the vote on her own 
and the line-up betrays alliances and feuds which will also affect 
her measure. Furthermore, a general understanding of what is 
transpiring is of the greatest value in her conversation with the 
legislators. After the first few days an experienced lobbyist will 
be able to tell from the actions of the men on the floor much of 
the purport of what they are whispering to each other, and the 
information is always put to valuable use. 

It is by the use of these methods that I have established a 
record for the last five years of losing only three bills which my 
{ employers desired to have passed and of letting none slip 
|} by me which would hurt their interests. The latter is 

more difficult than might appear. It is not always clear 

' | in what way a bill may be damaging. An innocent-looking 

' document may be harmful only in establishing a precedent 
for the passage of later bills. There may be a hidden 
clause or joker which will 
work havoc. Or new matter 
may be introduced into a bill 
which has previously been 
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gone over and_ considered 
safe. Eternal vigilance must 
be the motto of the woman 
lobbyist. 

: The constant activity, the 
mental alertness and clash of wit is exhilarating; there is the 
appeal to woman’s inherent love of intrigue; the play upon the 
minds of other persons gives a certain pleasure: all of this 
makes lobbying attractive. It is not likely, however, that many 
women will take it up as a profession. For one thing, the field 
is very limited. For another, the woman who- adopts it as her 
work must be completely detached, ready to leave today for 
one coast and able to adjust her plans when a telegram takes 
her off the train and sends her back to the other coast. She 
must be willing to start out for six weeks and remain away from 
her headquarters for six months. There are plenty of lonely 
days and nights in uncomfortable small-town hotels, and the 
sacrifice of all the simple homely things which make up life for 
the normal individual. 

But the sense of personal accomplishment which makes the 
newspaper woman or the actress face (Continued on page 93) 
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Mrs. Greenbie here relates in her 
own inimitable manner the story 
of her lone journey to meet her 


husband-to-be in Japan. 


By MARJORIE 
BARSTOW GREENBIE 


T is well not to believe all one hears about Japan. It is still 

better not to believe all one sees. For, if you come to Japan 
as a well-meaning stranger, unsophisticated in the ways of this 
flowery empire, you will be for some months under enchantment, 
and will no doubt say things that will make old residents smile. 
So have we all done in-our time. Lafcadio Hearn started the 
fashion, and everyone since, from bankers to débutantes, has been 
in the mode. 

For there is illusion in the very atmosphere of Japan, a con- 
spiracy of earth and sky and water to flatter the eye and turn 
it from unseemly things. Seen through a flash of rain, a mist in 
the morning, a sunshine that is like fine dust in the eyes, the solid 
land melts into the stuff that dreams are made of, becomes a 
world of shadow and silhouette and casual flame. There is illu- 
sion, too, in the mere accident of the physical littleness of the 
people, reducing human actions to elfin proportions, subtly dis- 
counting and idealizing them in the eyes of men to whom nature 
has given weight and inches, as one discounts and idealizes the 
doings of children. There is illusion in the daily and common 
use of things dedicated in our mind to festive or esoteric func- 
tions.- A kimono, a wandering paper lantern by night, a bronze 
Buddha in a forest place, will transform the familiar emotions 
of common humanity, and give to the most prosaic events the 
forms and colors of the footlights. 

I do not pretend to have escaped from this enchantment. From 
first to last the adventures of my summer were staged against 
a background dark to my understanding but incomparably in- 
teresting to the eye. I saw a rice-riot that resembled a lawn- 
party, and a bit of the Siberian expedition which looked like 
Gulliver’s travels, and I climbed Fujiyama by night into the 
heart of a dream, and carried away the hope and the vision which 
come, perhaps, only once in a lifetime. And, though the author 
of Japan Real and Imaginary assures me that my Japan is now 
largely imaginary, his own part in that great deception is now 
writ large in the lotus-flower ring he put on my finger for all the 
world to see. 

There was nothing romantic about my first twelve hours in 
Japan. “Romance has now ceased to sit on my footsteps,” I 
wrote from the depths of pessimism, on my first day in Kyoto. 
For a moment I was very old and dry of heart and utterly blasé. 
I felt that I had now seen the world, and I did not like it. The 
intolerable weariness of the wanderer was upon me, a degree of 
fatigue of which the stay-at-home has no conception. There 
comes a point where the eyes cry out upon any more seeing, and 
the ears plead mércy against any more hearing, and the mind 
will no longer heed or understand, and the heart faints against 
any new call upon it for joy or pity, and tortured sense and 
soul alike, strained and pricked and stretched to more and yet 
more excitement, collapse in a kind of confusion of agony, a 
chaos of pain. In such a mood, I rattled through the darkness 
from Shimonoseki to Kyoto, and mentally dictated letters re- 
signing the missions on which I had come, and dickered with 
steamship agents for the next passage home. 

There was indeed some reason for this visitation of weariness, 
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in the idiosyncrasies of the Japanese railroads. I had purchased 
a first-class compartment, which is somewhat like a stateroom 
in an American Pullman, though considerably less spacious and 
comfortable. When the train pulled out, in walked a Japanese 
gentleman, who began calm preparations to undress and stow 
himself away in the other berth in that tiny room. I called 
the train guard and indicated that this was, in my eyes, a bit of 
a faux pas—all in my politest manner and most euphemistic vo- 
cabulary, lest I should offend my fellow passenger who might 
not understand the squeamishness of foreign ladies in this mat- 
ter. I suggested that there were Japanese ladies on board. I 
should be very glad, I said, to share the little cabin with a 
Japanese lady. But the proposed partnership was impracticable. 
The train guard was sorry. It would be impossible to make any 
rearrangements. 

In our country the gentleman in the case would promptly be- 
take himself off or force the railroad to miake some adjustment. 
But my roommate had no such intentions. He wore a frock coat 
and patent-leather boots, but he had put on no Western chivalry 
along with them. As for him, he was now going to undress and 
go to sleep in that other bunk, and, if I did not like it 
Whereupon I sharply invited the porter to set my baggage in 
the corridor, and left him in full possession of the space for 
which I had paid half. By this time the rumor of my discom- 
fiture had penetrated to ears higher up. A person of more official 
dignity arrived, recognizing the blunder, annoyed and apologetic, 
and, I fancy, more or less afraid for his official head should | 
choose to make a fuss. I again suggested a rearrangement of 
the first-class berths which would give me a Japanese lady as 
roommate. He said that was impossible. He was shy, flustered, 
as a Japanese will usually be in a crisis, unable to think out a 
solution. I then suggested that he might make the gentleman 
comfortable elsewhere. No, he said, he could not ask the gentle- 
man to move. The gentleman had not objected. Since I was 
the one who did not like it, it was my part to move. -He offered 
me a place in the long sleeping car. 

The long sleeping car was a kind of steerage version of an 
American Pullman, with double rows of shelves on each side of 
a central corridor, and on each shelf was a sleeping Japanese. 
One of these shelves was vacant. I might occupy it if I pre- 
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ferred. The car was hot 
and odorous. The sleep- 
ers were restless, and not 
a few of them snored. 
The little lady in the 
bunk near mine was car- 
sick, the boy in the bunk 
next door ate bananas, 
and a man two berths 
away was drunk. But at 
least there was a kind of 
chaperonage in the crowd. 
I succumbed and turned 
in. So all night long, 
wakeful, feverish, nause- 
ated, I meditated on the 
delights of a peripatetic 
life, and my soul was sick 
within me. 

Day brought a little 
comfort in a glimpse of 
dawn across a bit of 
woodland water, and in 
the speedy appearance of 
the railroad station at 
Kyoto, steaming and 
glaring in the heat, but 
the goal of my long noc- 
turnal horror. A few 
minutes later I was in 
Dorothy’s arms, and be- 
gan a mental postpone- 
ment of the sailing for 
home. 
suit of Evangeline. 
her departure. 
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But my pursuit of Dorothy was much like Gabriel’s pur- 
My arrival had a fatal way of coinciding with 
Her father, it seems, was proceeding to Karui- 
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A street scene in Kyoto, where Mrs. Greenbie first stayed in Japan. 


zawa to a conference, 
and she was going with 
him. She stayed just long 
enough to introduce me 
to the room at the Miya- 
ko Hotel which the 
Bishop had _ thoughtfully 
acquired for me, and to 
reconcile me to life once 
more. Then she departed, 
taking the sunshine with 
her. 

For a few days life was 
very dull in that beautiful 
city which sits like a 
queen among her silvery 
hills. Everyone had van- 
ished to cooler heights. 
Kyoto slept beneath a 
blanket of summer heat 
that made all living things 
to languish, except some 
brown babies who fell 
into the brook every day 
and were fished out and 
strapped to the backs of 
their sisters for safe keep- 
ing, and the Chara lasses 
who walked the streets at 
dawn with flowers from 
the hills on whose petals 
the dews. of the night 
were still cool. Only the 


nights would flame into gayety, with romping and laughter in the 
tea-houses that lighted the river-bank, and a ghostly glow of stone- 
lanterns in the temple retreats. And after four o’clock tea, when a 


little breeze floated out. from the clouds of sunset, I 
would travel out alone in a ricksha, to see the city bloom 
softly into light, and the little gray houses open their 
hearts to the world and stage their simple life against 
their own inward glow. There was, in these lonely night 
wanderings, a kind of pensive happiness. Yet I pined a 
good deal, I remember, and scanned the register of the 
hotel for guests who might promise companionship, with 
hope daily renewed and daily disappointed. 

So it happened that I saw the preliminary festival 
of the Gion Matsuri alone. The Gion Matsuri is one 
of the most famous festivals in Japan. It is said to 
have originated more than a thousand years ago as a 
propitiatory offering to the gods against a plague which 
devastated the city. It begins with the annual début of 
a god in human society. Once a year this god, who in- 
habits a red lacquer palanquin, is taken from the Gion 
temple in Kyoto and given a bath in the river and an 
airing which lasts nearly a fortnight. The god greatly 
enjoys this little holiday. It is the only excitement in 
an otherwise dusty and drowsy existence in the depths 
of the old temple. So at least I was told by some of 
the boys who carry him on their backs. They say it is 
easy to take him out of the shrine, but hard, very hard, 
to get him to go back. 

I saw the god emerge that hot night in Kyoto and 
fell for a moment under his strange enchantment. As 
I came through the night shadows of the Shinto grove, 
I saw temple-courts that bloomed with lanterns. And 
thither by all the ways of the forest scraping feet and 
smiling brown faces were converging, not uproariously 
as in a Western crowd, but with a certain intentness and 
pleasure as if all were silently possessed with one vision 
and anticipation. 

Suddenly there was a-shout and a flare of fire. Boys 
sped from the temple, waving bundles of burning fagots 
that shed red coals and hot ashes in passing. The peo- 
ple stooped and gathered these coals into basins, scram- 
bling for them like beggar boys for pennies. This flam- 
ing passage of the boys from the temple into the night 
shadows and afar down a hidden road to the river was 
to cleanse the air against the coming of the god. So at 
least an affable gentleman in a kimono and foreign shoes 
explained to me. 

Even as he spoke, I heard a kind of chanting shout 
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among the temple-lanterns, and the red palanquin of the god 
swooped from the temple on the shoulders of myriads of danc- 
ing men. Joyously he burst forth, like one delivered at last 
from a year of ennui, and the men who carried him swayed 
and swung their heavy burden in the spirit of his delight. They 
moved with a curious ragging movement, hypnotic, infectious. 
It was like the entrance of the Bacchantes in a Greek play. In- 
deed, as my friend in the kimono and the foreign shoes volun- 
teered, Bacchus, in the form of saki, had materially assisted in 
the jubilation and the god’s release. 

I don’t know how it happened, but that reflection on the sub- 
ject of religion and alcohol was my last conscious and detached 
thought in the matter of this festival. I came to, for a moment, 
as from a dream, to find myself part of a great swaying crowd 
of lanterns and scraping 
shoes, moving on and on 
through the night in the 
wake of that heaving pal- 
anquin; and then I forgot 
again. My identity, my 
foreign prejudices, were 
merged in the great prim- 
itive force of this crowd— 
emotion—irresistible and 
causeless as the enthusiasm 
of a great football game. 
Just as a man at a game 
will arise and shout when 
the rest do, even though he 
has no interest in either 
side and does not even 
know who is winning, so I 
was possessed by the great 
subconscious impulse to 
follow the god and put him 
in the river, though in my 
sober senses I knew there 
was no god in that red 
lacquer box and saw no 
reason for baptizing him 
anyway. Once or twice I 
felt a fleeting consciousness 
of the strangeness of it all 
—the hosts of alien faces, 
the lanterns, the swaying, 
shouting palanquin bearers 
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A Japanese street-performer amusing the crowd. 


sweeping through the darkness like a wind. And in it all there 
was a curious passionate joy, elemental, senseless, voluptuous. 
Only when we came to a halt at the river’s edge and felt 
around us the sober outlines of the hills and the quietude of the 
far-off stars, did I come to, as from an intoxication. Soberly 
wearily, I detached myself, and stood looking on with the blasé 
eyes of an Occidental, while they washed the red lacquer palan- 
quin in the river. It was 4 childish ceremony. Suddenly | fej 
very old, very grave, with the Puritan gravity of our race which 
long ago transmuted the mysterious sensuous exultation of pagan 
religion into moral energy. 
The cessation of movement had partly broken the spell for 
everyone. Lanterns and clacking shoes began to wander off in 
all directions into the darkness. In a moment, in that swift 
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The Buddhist temple at Ramaido, 
mysterious way in which crowds in Japan sud- 
denly disappear, the scene of brilliance and ex- 
citement went out like a flame in the dark- 
ness—it was all over. As I walked home, every- 
one seemed to be already asleep in the hud- 
dling little gray houses and nothing was abroad 
in all the city, save a lonely flute somewhere 
in the velvet darkness of a Shinto grove. 

A few mornings later there was a proces- 
sional pageant in the streets which lasted the 
better part of the day. The guests of the hotel 
were obsequiously marshalled into seats of van- 
tage on the balcony of Kuroda’s bronze shop, 
overlooking the street. They had flocked in 
silently over night, from more popular tourist 
haunts, and were prepared for immediate flit- 
ting. At first I couldn’t see an interesting per- 
sonality among them, though I scanned them 
hopefully and smiled at everyone, till one man 
turned courteously to give me the best seat a‘ 
the window, and loneliness took wings. There 
was little in the South Seas or Japan Real ana 
Imaginary or the far-away streets of home that 
we didn’t talk about in the next few minutes. 

He had an engagement for tiffin and we 
parted with a promise to meet at Kuroda’s for 
the afternoon pageant. But promises that de- 
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had arrived. I expected one of two 


formances go the way A te, things. I thought to see them pass in 
of the best-laid plans of regal and religious state, as befits a 
mice and men. The royalty that is looked upon-as divine 
pageant did not take on this day of a great national cele- 
place according to : : bration; or else I expected them to do 
schedule, though sched- a tig: - as a public man of the West on a pub- 
ules of various sorts ai . ? lic occasion, go by in an automobile, 
were announced. It was fe is) * acclaimed by the people and bowing 
all casual, wayward, iM gl Lut ae acknowledgments. In either case I 


vague, as to time and 
place. One seemed to 
run into knights of the 
Middle Ages in 
lacquered armor and 
priests in old brocade at 
every street corner, and 
here and there, from 
some scarlet float tem- 
porarily stranded, the 
waxen figures of old 
heroes nodded _inanely 
and forlornly. But the 
temporal and spatial lo- 
cation of the main 
pageant remained a mys- 
tery, and in trying to 
find it among the debris 
of the festivity we lost 
each other. Then I re- 
membered that I had 
given him no means of 
locating me at my 
abode; nor could I re- 
member from which one 
of the surrounding vil- 
lages he had come in for the day. He had said he was 
going back on the night train, but where, I wondered, 
was “back.” As I stood on my little balcony like one 
who sees a fortune snatched suddenly from beneath 
his hand, a fussy little policeman in white came strut- 
ting up. Had I not heard the announce- 
ment? No, I had not heard the an- 
nouncement, and, if I had, I should not 
have believed it. Believing the an- 
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nouncements regarding the pageant had left me stranded here—a 
forlorn and deserted maiden. Thereupon the policeman severely 
informed me that the brothers of the Crown Prince were to pass 
that way. Would I not deign to go down into the street? It 
was not permitted that anyone should look down upon imperial 
royalty from above. To the street I went, peevish, irreverent, 
democratically averse to princes. 

Suddenly a signal from the police told that the fatal moment 
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expected some great enthusiasm and 
curiosity among the people. Instead, 
there fell a dead silence, an almost 
painful constraint. A big red auto- 
mobile flashed down the road; I 
caught a glimpse of two correct-look- 
ing young men in khaki-colored uni- 
form—and it was all over. The peo- 
ple dared breathe again. It took fif- 
teen minutes for them to return to 
full gayety and naturalness. There- 
after the pageant meandered on 
through the afternoon into the night, 
but my cavalier returned no more, and 
loneliness closed in upon me with the 
darkness. 

Next day an itinerating missionary 
offered to take me out upon a gospel 
tour in the mountain village of Chara. 
I accepted gladly, for in such jaunts, 
one comes nearer to the life of the 

common people than 

foreigners in general can 

otherwise do. Chara is 

» a pretty hamlet at the 

foot of a sacred and his- 
toric mountain whose 
sturdy girls and brawny 
youths are especially de- 
voted to the service of 
the imperial household. 
The Chara girls are 
famous throughout the 
countryside. They are 
no meek, shuffling, 
blushing misses, like the 
Nesans of the city inns. 
They are bold, high-step- 
ping young women who 
look you straight in the 
eye. It is a pleasure to 
meet them striding 
along a mountain road 
in the morning with 
masses of dewy lotus- 
blossoms on their heads, 
or cutting the grass in 
the imperial parks and 
piling it in sweet-smell- 
ing masses. They look 
like nut-brown heroines 
One knows them by their headdress, a 






of a Theocritean idyl. 
handkerchief-like cloth tied around their heads; but one recog- 
nizes them still more by their bold, upright, sturdy bearing. 

We set out in rickshas on a morning of mists which soon turned 
into light rains. But as the city fell below us, and the hills and 
tall trees rose around us, the kura maya who drew me became a 


pitiful thing. His streaming perspiration and gasps as of one 
dying intruded between me and ali I wished to look upon, like 
conscience made visible. When human frames are put to the 
labor of a beast of burden there is something pathetic in their 
inadequacy compared with that of almost any brute. It was 
never his body that made man the lord of creation. So I left 
my human horse alone to carry only himself, and traveled along 
on my own two feet. All around us the rain was falling; hidden 
streams were tinkling and trickling among the leaves of the 
wooded hillsides; and there was the fresh, damp fragrance of 
rain-soaked forest-earth. The rain induced a peculiar feeling of 
solitude in these mountain fastnesses. In sunshine there is al- 
ways something companionable. 

As we drew near to Chara we noticed (Continued on page 106) 








F course, you have 

often seen the big 
white dog as he sits in 
silence in your nearest 
music-store listening wise- 
ly for his master’s voice. 
You. have smiled at the 
pert red raven posing in 
the corner drug-store. 
Perhaps you have looked 


Mrs. A. D. 
Hurlbut 


The Eternal 


Mrs. Hurlbut deals in the new— 


is the central figure of a factory 
which makes advertising novelties. 


By HARRY E. MARTIN 





at the stolid owl in the 

shop where you buy your 
smokes. Maybe you have sym- 
pathized with the little “time to 
re-tire boy” holding aloft his candle 
in one hand and carrying a tire over 
the other shoulder. And if you are 
a woman, you have noticed that half- 
animal, half-mortal Ploshkin in 
stores that handle a widely known 
brand of dresses, with which these 
queer creatures go as promises of 
good luck. 

The surprising fact here is that the 
genius who knows the ins and outs 
of the making of these lifelike figures 
is a woman, and she has helped to 
make millions of these and similar 
papier maché advertising novelties. 
They are all made by hand, too, and 
their-weight is inconsequent; the big 
white dog can easily be lifted with 
your little finger. 

Twelve years ago a young woman 
became the stenographer in the 
office of the newly organized Old 











King Cole Papier Mache Company, 
Canton, Ohio. Letters had not been 
answered for days; orders were 
stacked up; and the factory was six 
months. behind in deliveries. Alert to work and opportunity be- 
fore her, she immediately became more than a stenographer. She 
seized chances to help the overworked manager; she took upon 
her shoulders duties that made her a kind of production manager, 
though she never received that title. Because the manager was 
away often, she had to assume charge of the factory and in a 
short time knew all the processes of manufacture until she could 
do any part of the work except that of the sculptor. 

When the original owner of the company sold his interests to 
a younger man in 1912, Mrs. A. D. Hurlbut—she had married since 
she became the firm’s chief stenographer—was the only employee 
who knew intimately all the details of manufacturing and the 
sales end. The new proprietor naturally was dependent upon her 
business insight. But two years later, when the new owner died, 
she faced a new situation. 

“It was true the business had not grown much for two or three 
years,” Mrs. Hurlbut explained. “We were just keeping our heads 
above water. So, when the manager died suddenly, I knew a 
difficult problem stared me in the face. If the plant were sold to 
a stranger, I would have to work under his supervision. Then, 
too, it would take lots of energy and initiative to put the business 
on a really profitable basis. But I believed that the product was 
a selling proposition and had the possibilities of a big future among 
national advertisers and merchants. 

“The question was: Should I continue to work for some one 
else or should I become a real directing force in the plant?” 

This woman of aggressive vision put the problem before her 
husband, who held a position with another organization. He saw 
the possibilities too. The result was that their savings made the 
initial payment for the controlling stock-of the company. They 
decided that the income from the developing business should pay 
the balance. And it did. 

Mrs. Hurlbut became secretary and sales-manager. Mr. 
Hurlbut became general manager. Their task at once was to pull 
the enterprise from the edge of failure and push it to success. 
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A corner of the factory of which Mrs. Hurlbut is thi directing genius. 


Orders for hundred lots came slowly in those days, but they 
kept tenaciously at the task. Miniature models of trade-marks 
were submitted to the manufacturers of goods advertised widely 
Big advertisers began to manifest interest in the varied possibil- 
ities of such permanent advertising mediums for shop windows, 
showcases and counters. Representatives of these companies 
visited the Old King Cole factory, gave their orders, and stayed 
over to approve models, Last year the sales totaled six times those 
of the year the Hurlbuts put their savings and their future into the 
business. 

“Work, work, and then more work,” is the way Mrs. Hurlbut 
explains their success. “We come to the factory at seven in the 
morning and scarcely ever leave before four-thirty. We're fast 
friends with Old Man Work.” And so they are, for when I visited 
the plant, I found the Hurlbuts on the third floor, working as 
hard as the faithfulest employee. 

“When we promise something,” continued Mrs. Hurlbut, with 
scintillating enthusiasm, “we see that the individual or firm 
promised gets the goods, whether it be for ten thousand dogs or 
a single decoration for a show window. Keeping our promises 
and promptness have been wonder-workers in building our busi- 
ness. 

“If we are rushed or there is a labor shortage, Mr. Hurlbut 
and I go to work in the factory where the need is greatest. Work- 
ing alongside the other women helps them to understand me and 
the good will of the firm toward them. In fact, they rather enjoy 
this, and I do, too. It gives us human contact. Sq we come to 
a better understanding, and loyalty results.” 

Mrs. Hurlbut is reticent about her business career. Naturally 
she talks shop in the office and in the factory, but among her 
friends and when away from the plant, she doesn’t talk papier 
maché figures and orders. The truth is, many of her acquaint- 
ances in Canton do not know that she is sales-manager and co- 
partner in this successful business, the only plant of this par- 
ticular kind in the United States. 
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Feminine 


Jane Teller, on the other hand, 
is interested largely in the old— 
as witness her antiquity-shop. 


By HARRY THOMPSON MITCHELL 


HIS is the illuminating story of a young woman who meant 

to become an innkeeper, but was turned by an incident of 
chance into the trade—or perhaps it should be called the profession 
~of an antiquarian. 

In a city of towering department stores and stupendous sky- 
scrapers dedicated to commerce, amid the rushing, whirling roar 
of big business with capital B’s, a slim, soft-voiced, very womanish 
woman has by dint of courage, initiative, wit and resourcefulness 
established a successful business of an odd character and earned 
for herself a worthy place as a merchant among merchants. And 
now, having made good in New York, she is bravely facing new 
problems, planning with deliberate confidence the duplication of 
her success in still other cities. 

This woman is Jane Teller. Mrs. Teller’s business is collect- 
ing and selling early American antiquities, quaint heritages of 
an historical past. 

Mrs. Teller’s shop is a veritable bit of the past nestling in the 
core of modernity. It is tucked away in the throbbing heart 
of New York’s commercial district, in a street of little stores in 
the shadows of the Grand Central Terminal, the Biltmore Hotel 
and the lofty Yale Club. Cross the threshold and you step back, 
so to speak, several centuries. 

About six years ago Mrs. Teller acquired somehow, she knows 
not how or where, a determination to conduct a sort of wayside 
tea-room and inn along one of New York State’s much motor- 
carred highways. In casting about for the site of her venture 
she eventually singled out and purchased an old-fashioned, run- 
down property at a point on a main road near the Ashokan Dam, 
twenty miles from Kingston. It was a house which had not 
been occupied for years. It appealed to her chiefly because of 
its picturesque, antiquated appearance. 

Previous to the consummation of this deal, Mrs. Teller seldom, 
if ever, entertained any sentimental thoughts of America’s past. 
History and folklore concerned her not at all. Her mind was 
more exercised with present-day subjects, and at that particular 
time was thrilled with the thoughts and prospects of her imminent 
experiences as an innkeeper. 

But upon rummaging through the dusty, cobwebby attic of 
the old place soon after she purchased it, she stumbled upon 
a number of forsaken keepsakes which were destined to change 
the entire course of her business life. There were among other 
things a rickety spinning wheel, a small household weaving frame 
and a quantity of musty old homespun woolens and linens. As 
she dragged them forth and wiped them free of the dust of years, 
her mind involuntarily conjured up visions of some thrifty, loyal, 
hard-working Colonial housewife sitting by an open hearth, dili- 
gently making clothes for her menfolks and children—perhaps 
uniforms for the soldiers of Washington! 

“Fine—the very thing!” Mrs. Teller told herself. “I'll deco- 
rate and furnish the inn to give it a Colonial atmosphere.” 

-Watson Hollow Inn prospered. But even as Mrs. Teller be- 
thought herself of the care and comfort of her guests, her chief 
interest grew to be the collecting of antiquated furniture, pic¢- 
tures, pewters, clothing and tools of other centuries. 

For five years Watson Hollow Inn flourished. With each suc- 
cessive year Mrs. Teller’s interest in innkeeping waned. Her 
hobby of collecting antiques became a passion she could ill af- 
ford, and there came one day the realization that she could only 
continue at it by going into the business. So last January, she 
bade farewell to Watson Hollow Inn, rented a small store in New 
York City, moved into it a part of her treasured collection and 
set up shop. Success smiled upon it from the start. Today 
Mrs. Teller is able to pursue with a will the research so fascinat- 
ing to her. 




















Jane Teller and her antiquity-shop. 


“The joy of the quest,” says Mrs. Teller, “is the best pay I 
receive. I love to dig into garrets, ferret through junk shops and 
follow clues. I am making money, yes; but that alone is not my 
goal. The sordid aim of simply making money represents about 
the lowest ebb to which human life can sink. There are no pockets 
in shrouds. We can’t take a cent with us into the hereafter, 
can we?” 

Mrs. Teller does not conduct an ordinary, everyday antique 
shop such as one is accustomed to seeing. She collects and sells 
American antiques only, and each one must have an individual 
history of its own—a pedigree, so to speak. And she has her 
shop fixed up to resemble a corner of an old Colonial living-room, 
fireplace, open grate and all. 

Whenever Mrs. Teller is asked why she deals exclusively in 
American antiques, she replies in this fashion: 

“You may praise the women of Sparta all you like, but Sparta 
never produced such women as our great-grandmothers of Amer- 
ica, who wrought with spinning wheel and loom night and day 
that our army might be clad, who tilled the land, sowed and 
harvested crops that our fighting men might have food. Brave, 
noble, pious, loyal, helpful, self-reliant, resourceful, they were. 
Is it any wonder I love everything they made and used?” 
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able—not only through the enhancement 
of one’s home life, as I shall show later, 
but through the greater contacts with life 
outside that it affords. To the business and 
professional man, the wife with a job is a 
great boon. She has no time to wear her 
heart out worrying about her husband and 
his feminine assistants. Being wooed, as 
it were, all along, she is sure of her status 
as wife. She knows from her experience 
as a girl-assistant that many of the over- 
tures of her employers need not be taken 
seriously. She has ceased being that little 
faint-hearted creature who cannot say 
no, and who is always ready to blame the 
man for her mistakes. Both as an un- 
married assistant and as a wife with her 
job, she is a dearer companion to the 
men with whom she comes in contact. 

The woman who has had no experience 
in the world of affairs has no conception 
of what her relations to her husband’s job 
are. She thinks that telephoning to him 
half a dozen times a day, pet names and 
tears and pocket-espionage are going to 
make up for her lack of understanding of 
how the world’s business is run. I know 
of at least three women who supply the 
deficiency of hostess for the husbands of 
other women. They are to their employ- 
ers, hostess, entertainer and decorator all 
in one, simply because the wives in the 
case think their place is in the home. 

My wife has made many an important 
opening for me in my career by tactful 
introductions. Much of her business she 
has done at home. She does not hesitate 
to invite people up for afternoon tea 
whom she wishes to see purely on busi- 
ness grounds. They know it, of course, 
and they prefer it to the bareness of 
most offices. In that way she is linking 
up her home with her business. Much is 
heard these days of training for mother- 
hood. What about training for wifehood? 
The woman with the job has no time for 
idle lunches, distracting bridge, petty de- 
ceptions in the matter of cash which lack 
of independence encourages. And when 
the wife with a job comes into-her own, 
the women of the suburbs—entertaining 
idle men while the busy husbands find 
greater interest in the active young per- 
son in the office—will pass into erotic his- 
tory. The husband of the future will 
most likely have his wife as his assistant, 
just as he did in days gone by. Then the 
man worked near his wife on the farm or 
estate; so in future the woman should go 
out and work side by side with the man. 
With further concentration of economic 
activities in factories and bakeries and 
giant kitchens, women will of necessity 
have to go out, and they will cease, 
through greater specialization, the trivial 
chasing after details which the present 
home involves. 


FIND that my wife is a source of in- 

formation to me that is invaluable. So, 
in fact, are all other girls I know who 
have jobs. Instead of Cherchez la Femme, 
Question the woman should become the 
slogan of every married man who wants 
to succeed. Question the woman, and you 
will find that her knowledge is more than 
intuitive. That classification will have 
to go along with the crude conceptions 
which have been discarded with fainting 
and hoopskirts. My wife’s knowledge is 
definite, concrete, based on an empirical 


The Man and 
Her Job 


(Continued from page 47) 


grasp of affairs which often shames me. 
Her understanding of fundamentals,’ of 
the relations of things to each other which 
come from her dual contacts—that of her 
home and her job—is of the first im- 
portance. She brings both of these func- 
tions to play upon each other in such a 
way as to leave no loopholes. She knows 
how to manage people. Her maid or as- 
sistant is always her friend. The usual 
difficulties women of the homes have with 
their maids are unknown to us, simply be- 
cause my wife has had to manage people 
in business and knows when people will 
respond, and when not. 

In our case the vision of a greater home 
—the world—has in no way minimized 
our dream of our own. We have crowded 
our possessions, accumulated during years 
of patient and careful buying, into our 
little apartment. They are somewhat out 
of place, but then, when we build, it will 
be to harbor them, and things will be 
better. The first delightful realization of 
the advantage of an extended self-devel- 
opment is that our separate and mature 
views of life are very much in harmony. 
Instead of my being the commander and 
she happy to be the obedient person ready 
to yield to my every wish, I have found 
her judgments so sober and well-grounded 
that I have heeded them without hesita- 
tion. And instead of her holding my 
views about domestic comforts and details 
in disdain, she has accepted my sugges- 
tions whole-heartedly. The consequence 
is that, as far as our own happiness goes, 
we feel that we have a home built by the 
two of us, and for the two of us—no, for 
the three of us. 

My wife does not run after me with 
admonitions not to go here or not to do 
that, because, first of all, since it is my 
workhouse as well as hers, I am obliged 
to look after it as well as is she. And 
in consequence I have an altogether dif- 
ferent attitude to the home. It is not 
merely a place for guests, for we are its 
diurnal guests. It is our club, our meet- 
ing-place. Here we come together for 
the interchange of experiences as though 
life were our university and home our 
seminary. Every day we meet for lunch, 
and that is the most delightful break in 
our labors. If either of us has an engage- 
ment with some other, all that is neces- 
sary is a ring on the phone, and our time 
is our own. There is no question, no sus- 
picion. We are free to do as we please, 
simply because neither of us depends on 
the other for anything other than affec- 
tion. 

My wife and I have seen considerable 
change in the attitude of our friends to- 
wards our venture in the few years we 
have been married. Many of her girl 
friends who dropped away as soon as I 
came on the scene—and her men friends 
too—are slowly creeping up for a close-up 
view. Her own sisters, who were almost 
ironical in their disbelief in my wife’s 
wisdom, are cuddling up to us, to speak 
metaphorically. They were cold in their 
doubt of my leaving my wife to her own 








They had seen all along that 
she was heading for a brilliant career. 
She had taken her Ph. D. at twenty-four; 
she had done well at everything to which 


devices. 


she set her hands. She had had offers 
of marriage galore, but they had fortified 
her in her refusals, because in each and 
every case the price she was asked to pay 
for the privilege of a home was her free- 
dom and her own development. When 
she decided to marry me her sisters 
yielded, without suppressing their doubts. 
But in the years that have followed, they 
have warmed up appreciably. I was not 
quite the man they had taken me to be. 
Our little home is cosy and comfortable; 
and they look upon our baby with un- 
expressed delight. They see that we are 
carrying out every phase of our careers 
we had set for ourselves. They have seen 
me share the responsibilities of the house 
in a way they had not thought any man 
capable of. And they are changing their 
whole psychology in respect to marriage, 
because they see that when the husband 
tolerates a job, the woman loses nothing 
of her independence. 


HAVE, it is true, sometimes found my- 

self handicapped in my activities by the 
entangling interests of my wife. She has 
been a better assistant than she would 
have been had she kept to her job as 
housekeeper, but nevertheless some ad- 
justments will still have to be made so 
that the woman’s gain is not the man’s 
loss. The attitude of the employer to mar- 
ried women will first have to undergo a 
serious change before she will be able to 
do her best at her job and in her home. It 
goes without saying that the job will leave 
her as little time to give to her children as 
the thousand and one duties of the home 
did. But the contrast in our own rela- 
tionship in these moments of aberration 
to what they would have been in the case 
of the woman steeped in housework, is 
worth making. 

For when some little conflict of interest 
took place, such as her being late while I 
waited in what seemed to me a very chill 
and lonely house, I would think of the 
fortunate man whose wife was always at 
home to greet him when he returned. I 
would even charge that she cared for her 
job more than for her home and baby. 
But in each and every case I would dis- 
cover that her tardiness was due to 
thought of both. Ske was arranging for 
the dinner or doing something extra 
which, in a world made for the woman and 
her job, should not be necessary. And the 
contrast of her cordiality and freshness, 
her interest in everything I had experi- 
enced that day, and her tales of her own 
experience, with the weary, fretted, dulled 
woman who has been cooped up in her 
home all day was inevitable. Instead of 
having never a moment with her upon my 
return because she has to prepare the 
dinner and put it on the table, we are 
both free to enjoy each other’s presence, 
while the assistant whom she pays for 
out of her earnings does what is neces- 
sary, in a quiet, orderly manner. How 
these details are managed by both of us 
must, however, be left for exposition at 
another time. 

The one great objection I have found 
against the independent girl is over-inde- 
pendence. She is young and eager, as, 
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indeed, she should be. But she is inclined 
to overlook the fact that the world is not 
going to be bettered much by a swing of 
the pendulum. What remains for the 
modern woman to accomplish is not a re- 
versal to the matriarchal system, in 
which she rules over man just as man 
has ruled over woman, but a balancing of 
affairs. Now that the woman is polit- 
ically free in most civilized countries, she 
should throw in her good sense and judg- 
ment so that she will rule with man, not 
over him. The attitude of many women 
is that of conquerors. There is no prog- 
ress in this method. 

But that is the reflex action of a dy- 
ing womanhood. The new woman, in her 
full rights, the equal of her men, is not 
likely to run counter to the tendency of 
the race. But she cannot be expected to 
be free from resentment until she is fully 
free. Not until every man realizes that 
his wife, mother, sister and daughter are 
supporting themselves will injustice be 
fully done away with. And the greatest 
remaining injustice is that of compensa- 
tion. The ancient barbarism which seeks 
to buy human energy on the commodity 
basis still exists, and women are finding 
openings made for them simply because 
they are cheaper. In other words, while 
we are trying to keep the Asiatic coolie 
out of the country because he undermines 
the standard of living, we are releasing the 
half of our population on a coolie scale 
of wages simply because there was a time 
when men were generous to women and 
paid for their treats. 


But this is fast improving. If the 
woman who wants a job will only set for 
herself the same standard as men, de- 
mand equal pay for equal work, she will 
find in a very short time that all that 
she kicked against in her relations with 
her menfolk will vanish. She will find 
that she will not be treated as a thing to 
be coddled by her employer. She will find 
that she will not be given “inferior” posi- 
tions but will be placed where she de- 
serves to be and where she will have to 
maintain equal productivity. 

At present, the office-boy can snub her 
because she is not as much to him as the 
man next to her. When she ceases doing 
vice-president’s work for office-boy pay, 
her status will rise in every other way. 
The combination of a higher status on the 
job with a greater freedom and nobility 
in the home is going to have exactly the 
reverse effect upon the home from that 
the enemies of liberty have always proph- 
esied. It is going to bring both man 
and woman back into the home. That 
is, two people working for a great cor- 
poration—the world home, with their own 
as a unit of it—will lay aside many of the 
conflicting little differences which have 
hitherto tended to disrupt it. It is in- 
evitable. We need only cast a glance 
backward over the progress of civiliza- 
tion to see this. 

Among the least civilized races there is 
almost no wooing period. Marriage is 
mere imposition, from beginning to end. 
One notices there the wide cleavage which 
exists between the sexes as though there 





suitable shelter. She would provide them 
a right growing-ground. 

Her mother warned her of the obstacles 
that lurk in the little-trod path. The 
high-school girl in reply cited the disad- 
vantages of place-seeking in the crowded 
professions. The discussions always ended 
with her: “Mother, houses should be 
planned by women. I will find a way.” 
She went over into Ohio and persuaded 
an architect to allow her to work for him 
as an apprentice. Her wage was one dol- 
lar a week. The hundred cents doled to 
her on each seventh day were contingent 
upon doing typewriting when it was 
needed. Small remittances from home 
eked out her existence. Her habitat was 
*a small bedroom. Her meals were not 
sumptuous, for she cooked them over the 
gas-jet. No laundress profited by her 
patronage; the washbowl was her laundry 
tub; her handkerchiefs she stretched on 
the window-pane. 

A fellow-draughtsman made too numer- 
ous demands for typewriting. Her pre- 
cious, pivotal draughting-board was neg- 
lected. She protested to her employer, 
who grumbled that he was indifferent to 
disputes between his employees. She re- 
signed and went to Akron. Akron raised 
her in the economic scale. Her wages were 
four dollars a week. Her appreciative 
employer soon increased it to five. The 
girl had reached the stage which all in- 
stitutions crave. She had become self- 
supporting. 

For her the Akron firm spelled oppor- 
tunity, Wealthy Mexicans wrote the firm 
of their desire for houses like those of 
Americans. Miss Mead was sent as the 


The Houses That 
Jill Builds 
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ambassador. Her firm’s experience in the 
City of Mexico was broadening. It en- 
riched her art and increased her confi- 
dence, the while it contributed a large 
quota of American-seeming homes to that 
mountain-perched city. But creating for 
opulent dwellers was beside her purpose. 
She resigned and went to New York. Fol- 
lowed four years of intense and intensive 
study at the university on the heights 
above the Hudson, by this daughter of a 
village carpenter. It was well she had 
learned the lessons of simple living, the 
value of essentials and the uselessness of 
nonessentials, for it was her portion to 
live with three other girls—a student and 
two workers—in a Harlem flat, so that 
five dollars a week might suffice for her. 

The third year she became a lecturer 
and assistant teacher of architecture in 
the university. She longed to visit the 
source of inspiration to architects, the 
dream-buildings of Europe. A _philan- 
thropic woman discovered that longing. 
She advanced a sufficient sum for a sum- 
mer amidst the architectural beauties of 
Europe. 

Came, then, the graduation with honors, 
the sign “Schenk and Mead” on an office 
door, and the achievements I have men- 
tioned. The firm name is still on the 
door of a suite of offices at 105 West 
Fortieth Street. Miss Mead works her 


were two quite separate peoples living side 
by side. This is the case in Fiji, where 
men and women have practically nothing 
to do with each other. A gentleman who 
has lived there many years told me that 
in all that time he has seen but one case 
in which a Fijian man walked with or 
helped a woman. An old man was com- 
ing down a slope in a rain and took her 
by the arm so that she should not slip. 
I also saw but one instance—a young man 
helping a girl carry a kettle. Other than 
that, I never saw a Fijian man and woman 
together. 

As one comes up along the line of racial 
progress, one finds ever closer and closer 
association of the sexes, until one comes 
back home,—and here in America even 
more than in the Antipodes, where they 
have had woman suffrage for twenty-five 
years,—there is a greater friendliness and 
companionship both at work and at play. 
And the man with a wife who has a career 
has a companion as brilliant and at- 
tractive and more home-loving, than ever 
a specialized woman such as the hetera 
could have been. 

For mankind was made to be free, and 
the laborious tasks of the old-fashioned 
home clipped the wings of woman who 
clung to soaring man not to be left be- 
hind. That was the ancient notion of the 
ideal. The modern ideal does not rec- 
ognize skirt or trousers as instruments of 
measurement. The liberation of human 
personality from sexless material things 
will release woman for greater things and 
give man back his soul. 


plans of Community housing into actuality 
by way of large and mystifying blue- 
prints. And her brother architects grant 
freely to her the honor they withheld in 
her student days. 

She says: “The first thing a woman 
must have to become a successful archi- 
tect is a good physique. The profession 
of architecture is more than hard work. 
It is exhausting labor. But it is interest- 
ing to the point of absorption. If one 
likes the work, it doesn’t matter how hard 
it is.” 

The rewards beside her high position 
and the chance to serve mankind by mak- 
ing its humbler units healthier and hap- 
pier? Miss Mead waives all subtle 
searchings for the pecuniary side of her 
work. But here are some concrete facts 
on which to ponder while she nurses her 
ethical sense. 

The architect who designs a million- 
dollar building receives for his fee about 
fifty thousand dollars. New York City 
paid twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
designs for each of its newer schoolhouses. 
The architect of the Hall of Records in 
New York received one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the work, on the 
architect’s basis of five per cent of the 
cost of the building. A part of that fee 
went to a woman in his office. She was 
Miss Fay Kellogg, who died from over- 
work in supervising the Young Women’s 
Christian Association hostess-houses in 
the Southern army-camps. 

On Marcia Mead’s slimmer, younger 
shoulders fell the mantle of honor which 
Miss Kellogg dropped, that of the 
greatest woman architect in America. 
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toward preventing the masters from in- 
jecting the religious question into the con- | 
troversy in the hope of dividing the | 
workmen. He fights bigotry with all the | 
enthusiasm of a newly aroused and im- | 
passioned zealot—until he learns by acci- | 
dent that his son is engaged to marry a 
atholic girl. Then, in the stubbornness 
of his rage, he scents a “papish plot,” 
turns bigot himself, deliberately brings | 
about the very thing he had fought to 
prevent and plunges the city into a series 
of religious riots. 

In the end the girl, feeling that she 
is responsible, exposes herself to the bul- 
ets of the soldiers and is killed, and the | 
Rainey family is crushed and broken at 
the play’s end. It is dramatically a tense 
bnd holding play, uncompromising in its 
prgument, simply and humanly written, 
pnd beautifully acted—particularly by | 
ugustin Duncan and Margaret Wycher- 
ey as the Rainey parents, by Rollo Pe- 
ers as the son and Harman MacGregor 
3a peace-loving radical, 















HE first performance of the revived 

“Erminie” in New York was made | 
memorable by an incident not set down | 
m the program. As the last act was | 
frawing to its close, as Francis Wilson, 
n his original role as the comic Caddy | 
nd De Wolf Hopper as his burglarious 
mal, Ravvy, were about to be handed | 
bver to the police, one of the characters | 
halted the action to declare that the | 
‘house was full of strange characters.” | 
Whereupon there walked out upon the 
stage that lovable veteran Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen in the costume she wears in | 
‘Just Suppose;” Laurette Taylor, made | 
p again for this occasion as the heroine 
bf “Peg-o-my-heart;” Fred Stone, as the 
Tipton Topper of “Tip Top;” Frank Ba- 
on, come straight from the stage of the 
aiety as old Bill Jones of “Lightning;” 
ra John Drew, who had, he said, 
‘stepped in from the street to see what 
he stage of a theater was like.” 
They were followed by John Emerson, 
president of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
ion, bearing a huge silver loving-cup | 
hich his fellow players had come to pre- 
ent to Mr. Wilson in token of the great 
ove they bear him and in appreciation 
bi his matchless leadership in the actors’ | 
trike of 1918. There was speech-making 
nd cheers after that, and then the opera 
fas brought to a happy conclusion, with 
aurette Taylor gayly swinging Mrs. 
Whiffen about in imitation of the chorus 
lances. It had been a joyous occasion 
before this interruption, for ‘Erminie” 
evives exceedingly well, being blessed 
‘ith one of the prettiest scores ever fur- 
hished for a light opera, and enough com- 
dy, though it is a little strained at times, 
0 make it entertaining. 
It is seventeen years since the opera 
bas been sung in America. In that re- 
ival William Broderick played opposite 
jilson as the Ravvy, Jessie Bartlett Da- 
ris was the Captain Delauney, Marguerite 
ylva sang the title réle, and Signor Peru-- 
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gini, William Weeden, Madge Lessing and 
Jennie Weathersby were in the cast. Now 
Madge Lessing is the Delauney, Irene Wil- 
liams the Erminie, Warren Proctor the 
tenor, Rosamond Whitside an attractive 
Javotte and Jennie Weathersby is again 
the spinster lady she played not only in 
1904, but also in 1889, when the opera 
was first sung. It was, indeed, what the 
society reporters call an auspicious event. 


NOTHER interesting revival of the 

month was John Gay’s “The Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” which, having created some- 
thing of a sensation in London, has been 
brought over to duplicate its success if it 
can in America. At present the chances 
are all in its favor. It has a lovely score, 
and the humor of the book, brightened a 


bit here and there, is quite as effective 
as it was nearly two hundred years ago. 
“IT must have women,” declares the val- 
iant Captain Macheath of the cast; and 
Irving Berlin, an interested first-nighter, 
was heard to exclaim: “What’dye think 
of that? And this show was done in 
1727!” The English company has been 
imported with the opera, and is a compe- 
tent organization. 

There is a new “Passing Show” enter- 
tainment at the Winter Garden, differing 
ever so little in the shapeliness of the 
bare-legged ladies who take part and the 
humor extracted from the travesties of 
current plays. Mitzi, with the Hajos 
finally successfully eliminated from her 
name, is back on Broadway with a mu- 
sical play called “Lady Billy,” in which 


<==! 


she wears boys’ pants for two acts ay 
as gracefully, if not as picturesquely, 
pears as a true-born countess in the 
act. A pleasing Mitzi entertainment, 

Nora Bayes has come forward as be 
own producer, and naturally, her oy 
star, in a fantastical musical play called 
“Her Family Tree,” in which an invest, 
gating vaudevillian, by consulting a sem. 
ess, traces Nora’s line back through thoy 
incarnations in which she was a mining. 
town soubrette in Bret Harte’s day: 
Chinese heroine seeking the favor of th 
gods in the consummation of her romanee: 
a grande dame of England, with powdere 
hair and songs; and finally as a daughter. 
in-law of Noah, who set sail with he 
father-in-law and the other animals jp 
the ark. 





His fuddled brain was not equal to grap- 
pling with such a catastrophe. 

“Your farm is favorably situated,” she 
continued, “and although small, has great 
possibilities. I find you are dropping be- 
hind your neighbors, and your crops are 
poorer each season. Have you saved 
any money, Crockford?” 

“Saved any money,” the man blustered, 
“with shepherd’s wages alone at two 
pounds a week, and a week’s rain start- 
ing in the day I began haymaking! Why, 
my barley—” 

“You started your hay-making ten days 
too late,” Segerson interrupted sternly. 
“Youhad plenty of warning. And as for 
your barley, you sold it in the King’s 
Arms at Barnstaple, when you’d had too 
much to drink, at thirty per cent below 
its value.” 

Jane turned towards the door. 

“T need not stay any longer,” she said. 
“T wanted to look at your farm for my- 
self, Mr. Crockford, and I thought it 
only right that you should have early 
notice of my intention to ask you to 
vacate the place.” 

The cold truth was finding its way 
into the man’s consciousness. It had a 
wonderfully sobering effect. 

“Look here, ma’am,” he demanded, “is 
it true that you lent Farmer Holroyd 
feur hundred pounds to buy his own farm, 
and the Crocombe brothers two hundred 
each?” 

“Quite true,” 
“What of it?” 

“What of it?” the man repeated. “You 
lend them youngsters money, and then 
you come to me, a man who’s been on 
this land for twenty-two years, and you’ve 
nothing to say but ‘Get out!’ Where am 
I to find another farm at my time of 
life? Just answer me that, will you?” 

“It is not my concern,” Jane declared. 
“I only know that I decline to have any 
tenants on my property who do not do 
justice to the land. When I see that 
they do justice to it, then it is my wish 
that they should possess it. It is true 
that I have lent money to some of the 
farmers round here, but the greater part 
of what they have put down for the 
purchase of their holdings is savings, 
money they had saved and earned by 
working early and late, by careful farm- 
ing and husbandry, by putting money in 
the bank every quarter. You've had the 


Jane replied coldly. 


Nobody’s Man 
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same opportunity. You have preferred 
to waste your time and waste your 
money. You've had more than one warn- 
ing, you know, Crockford.” 

“Aye, more than a dozen,” 
muttered. 

The man looked at ‘them both, and 
a dull hate gathered in his eyes. 

“It’s easy to talk about saving money 
and working hard, you that have got 
everything you want in life and no work 
to do,” he protested. “It’s enough to 
make a man turn socialist to listen to un.” 

“Mr. Crockford,” Jane said, “I am a 
socialist, and if you take the trouble to 
understand even the rudiments of social- 
ism, you will learn that the drones have 
as small a part in that scheme of life as 
in any other. You have a right to what 
you produce. It is one of the pleasures 
of my life to help the deserving to enjoy 
what they produce. It is also one of 
the duties, when I find a non-productive 
person filling a position to which his 
daily life and character do not entitle 
him, to pull him up like a weed. That 
is my idea of socialism, Mr. Crockford. 
.... You will leave on March 25th.” 


Segerson 


HEY rode homeward into a gathering 

storm. The hills around soon be- 
came invisible, blotted out by fragments 
of the gathering mists. The cold sleet 
stung their faces. 

“You'd better stay and have some tea, 
Mr. Segerson,” Jane invited after their re- 
turn to Woolhanger. “John will take 
your horse and give him a rubdown.” 

She changed her habit, and forgetting 
her guest, indulged in the luxury of a hot 
bath. She descended some time later 
to find him sitting in front of the tea- 
tray in the hall. A more than usually 
gracious smile soon drove the frown from 
his forehead. 

“T really am frightfully sorry,” she 
apologized as she handed him his tea. 
“T had no idea I was so wet. You'll have 
rather a bad ride home.” 

“Oh, I’m used to it,” he answered. 
“I’m afraid they’ll lose a good many 
sheep on the higher farms, though, if the 
storm turns out as bad as it threatens. 
Hear that!” ‘ 


A tornado of wind seemed to shake the 
ground beneath their feet. Jane shivered, 

“I suppose,” she reflected, “that ma 
Crockford thought I was very crud 
today.” 

“I will tell you Crockford’s point of 
view,” Segerson replied. “He doesnt 
exactly understand what your aims are 
and wherever he goes, he hears nothing 
but praise of the way you have treated 
your tenants and the way you have tried 
to turn them into small landowners. He 
isn’t intelligent enough to realize tha 
there is a principle behind all this. He 
has simply come to feel that he has a 
lenient landlord, and that he has only to 
sit still and the plums will drop into his 
mouth too. Crockford is one of the 
weak spots in your system, Lady Jane, 
There is no place for him or his kind in 
a self-supporting world.” 

“Then I am afraid he must go down. 
she said. ‘He simply stands in the way 
of better men.” 

“One reads a good deal of Mr. Tallente, 
nowadays,” Segerson remarked, changing 
the conversation a little abruptly. 

“He seems to be making a good deal 
of stir,” she observed. 

The young man frowned. 

“You know I am not unsympathetic 
with your views, Lady Jane,” he said, a 
little awkwardly, “but I don’t mind a¢- 
mitting that if I had a big stake in the 
country, I should be afraid of Tallente. 
No one seems to be able to pin him down 
to a definite program, and yet day by 
day his influence grows. The Labor Party 
is disintegrated. The best of all its fac 
tions are joining the Democrats. He is 
practically leader of the Opposition 
today, and I don’t see how they are going 
to stop his being Prime Minister whet- 
ever he chooses.” 

“Don’t you think he'll make a good 
Prime Minister?” Jane asked. 

“No, I don’t,” was the curt answer. 
“He is too dark a horse for my fancy. 

“I expect Mr. Tallente will be ready 
with his program when the time comes, 
she observed. “He is a people’s man, 0 
course, and his proposals will sound pretty 
terrible to a good many of the old school. 
Still, something of the sort has to come. 

The butler brought in the post-bag 
while they talked. Segerson, as he rose 
to depart, glanced with curiosity at half 
a dozen orange-colored wrappers among 
the rest of the letters. 
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“Fancy your subscribing to a press- 
cutting agency, Lady Jane!” he ex- 
claimed. “You haven’t been writing a 
novel under a pseudonym, have you?” 

She laughed as she gathered up her 
correspondence in her hand. 

“Don’t pry into my secrets,” she en- 
joined. “We may meet in Barnstaple 
tomorrow. If the weather clears, I 
want to go in and see those cattle for 
myself.” 

The young man took his reluctant de- 
parture. Jane crossed the hall, entered 
her own little sanctum, drew the lamp to 
the edge of the table, and sank into her 
easy-chair with a little sigh of relief. All 
the rest of her correspondence she threw 
on one side. The orange-colored wrap- 
pers she tore off, one by one. As she 
read, her face softened and her eyes grew 
very bright. The first cutting was a re- 
port of Tallente’s last speech in the 
House, a clever and forceful attack upon 
the Government’s policy of compromise 
in the matter of recent strikes. The next 
was a speech at the Holborn Town Hall, 
on workmen’s dwellings, another a 
thoughtful appreciation of him from the 
pages of a great review. There was also 
a eulogy from an American journal, and 
a gloomy attack upon him in the chief 
Whig organ. 


HEN she had finished the pile, she 
sat for some time gazing at the burn- 
ing logs. The little epitome of his daily 
life—there were records there even of 
many of his social engagements—seemed 


to carry her into amother atmosphere, an | 


atmosphere far removed from this lonely 
spot upon the moors. She seemed to 
catch from those printed lines some faint, 
reflective thrill of. the more vital world of 
strife in which he was living. For a 
moment the roar of London was in her 
ears. She saw the lighted thoroughfares, 
the crowded pavements, the faces of the 
men and women, all a little strained and 
eager, so different from the placid im- 
mobility of the world in which she lived. 
She rose to her feet and moved restless- 
ly about the room. 

Presently she lifted the curtain and 
looked out. There was a pause in the 
storm, and a great mass of biack clouds 
had just been driven past the face of-the 
watery moon. Even the wind seemed to 
be holding its breath, but so far as she 
could see, moors and hillsides were wrap- 
ped in one unending mantle of snow. 
There was no visible sign of any human 
habitation, no sound from any of the 
birds or animals cowering in their 
shelters, not even a sheep-bell or the 
barking of a dog to break the profound 
silence. She dropped the curtain and 
turned back to her chair. Her feet were 
leaden and her heart was heavy. The 
struggle of the day was at an end. Mem- 
ory was asserting itself. She felt the 
flush in her cheek, the quickening beat 
of her heart, the thrill of her pulses as 
she lived again through those few wild 
minutes. There was no longer any 
escape from the wild, confusing truth. 
The thing which she "had dreaded had 
come. 

(The next chapters of “Nobody’s 
Man,” in the forthcoming April issue, are 
of special interest.) 
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must continue her protest against lim- 
ited opportunity for training, against be- 
ing sidetracked in routine jobs, against 
the attitude that the skilled mechanical 
tasks are man’s own province. It is not 
“women against men!” that the industrial 
leaders of women cry. Far from it! 
Their dream is: “Let ability to do a 
task, not sex, determine who shall per- 
form it.” And next, the inevitable: 
“Equal pay for equal work.” 

All of this comes down to a single idea 
—the women and girls in factories are 
not different from other women and girls 
just because they happen to work at 
machines. They want the opportunity 
to be real women. When they ask for 
right sanitary and working conditions, they 
are simply saying: “We want to keep 
strong and well, that our children may be 
strong and well.” When they ask for liv- 
ing wages, they are saying: “We want 
the right food and the right clothes for our 
families.” When they ask for more train- 
ing and an open road to promotion, they 
are saying: “We ask the right to de- 
velop and progress, because we are am- 
bitious, and because we wish to open the 
way for the girls of tomorrow.” 

But women in industry are not work- 
ing on alone. In the United States 
Department of Labor is the Women’s: Bu- 
reau, whose chief concern is women who 
work. During the war Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
was chief of this Bureau. For many 
years Miss Van Kleeck has worked with 
women in industry, studying their prob- 
lems and their splendid possibilities. 
“Because those of us in the Bureau 
wished for each woman the opportunity 
to do the work for which she is best 
fitted,” Miss Van Kleeck has said, “and 
because we wished her to have the hours, 
safeguards and wages that would enable 
her to live a healthy, happy life, we drew 
up certain standards for the employment 
of women in industry. Do not think that 
we who were in Washington simply sat 
down at our desks and wrote out what we 
alone thought should be. 
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“We went at it in quite a different 
way. We talked with factory women and 
girls themselves, and asked them what 
they felt would make industrial work safe 
and healthful for women. We talked with 
employers and employment managers and 
asked them for their opinions. And from 
all these replies and discussions, we 
worked out the standards which are grad- 
ually becoming more universal—although 
not yet universal enough, unfortunately: 
the eight-hour day, one day’s rest in seven 
and other considerations of hours; wages 
that will make possible healthful living; 
working-conditions that are sanitary, 
healthful and safe. 

“These standards represent the convic- 
tion of thoughtful women working at ma- 
chines as well as those of progressive 
managers directing the tasks of many 
women in factories. If these standards 
are universally carried into effect, no one 
need fear that the new factory work 
which women have now entered will in- 
jure their health and consequently the 
health of their children. The problem is 
not to keep woman out, so much as it is 
to surround her with right conditions, 
wherever she is.” 

Today the Women’s Bureau, under the 
directorship of Miss Mary Anderson, 
stands ready to help the woman in indus- 
try and her friends. There trained 
women of wide experience are daily at 
work gathering information about what 
women are doing and how they are doing 
it. Any employer of women may write 


to the Women’s Bureau for advice upon 
his problems. 

The Women’s Bureau carefully investi- 
gates new fields which women enter, ask- 
ing such important questions as: 
the machines 


“Are 


safe? Are the women 


working in an unhealthful position? Are 
the workers being exposed to dust, fumes 
or other poisons?” And if they are, steps 
are at once taken toward doing away with 
the wrong conditions. 

The Women’s Bureau has issued re- 
ports and pamphlets which will gladly be 
sent to any who are interested. And 
because the members of the Bureau are 
very progressive and not at all behind 
the times, they have taken a “movie” of 
two reels which will be sent to any part 
of the country, upon request. This 
“movie” tells the fascinating story of a 
workaday American girl and her friends. 
And there is a hero in it, too! Only the 
other day this film (only recently pro- 
duced) was shown to eight hundred work- 
ers in a large manufacturing plant. 

The Women’s Bureau is one more 
group, working carefully and scientifically 
for the widening of women’s opportunity, 
The very fact that there is such a bureau 
in our Department of Labor shows the 
nation’s recognition of women’s impor- 
tance in the busy industrial world of 
whirring wheels and gears, and forging 
and filing and assembling of parts. 


INALLY, the women of the world are 

working hand in hand as never before. 
To the American Women’s Trade Union 
League belongs the honor of having is- 
sued invitations to the working women of 
the world to assemble. This they did, in 
Washington, D. C., from Switzerland, 
from France, from England, from Japan. 
from other countries. There they dis- 
cussed the place of women in industry 
the deep desires of women, the safe- 
guards necessary to keep women strong 
and useful. 

It is an inspiring thought that what- 
ever American girls and women can ac- 
complish is not only clearing the road for 
others in our own country, but for others 
in the whole world. For this Interna- 
tional Conference is to meet again. It is 
to discuss these important matters again. 
And at each conference the progress of 
American women will be recorded. 








Has 


stores as most of them are today? 
one person the whole _ responsibility? 
How about each department head, each 
floor-man, anyone acting as an execu- 


tive? No, the responsibility of a big 
store must be shared by many. One per- 
son couldn’t stand up under it all. 

“Now, since responsibility must be 
shared, why not carry out the idea to 
its logical conclusion and really share it 
all through the store?” 

The man paused for a moment, and in 
the interval, a member of the class raised 
another objection. 

“But,” said she, “you can’t make every 
person in the store the head of some- 
thing, can you?” 

The visitor smiled. 

“Well, no,” he answered, “not in the 
way you mean. But you can give to 
every person a real voice in the store 
government. This isn’t just an idea. It’s 
an actual plan. And it will work, because 
we've worked it. 

“We have divided our store into sec- 
tions. Each section then elects one of its 
number to act on a general board. This 
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board exists for the purpose of listening 
to all sorts of store questions and of mak- 
ing decisions about them. No one in our 
store can say it doesn’t do him or her 
any good to have ideas or that cases of 
injustice are never looked into. For in 
each section the elected representative 
is there to listen. And the board as a 
whole is there to judge the case.” 

“What kind of questions comes up be- 
fore this board?” asked one of the Bu- 
reau’s faculty. 

“When a young woman feels she has 
been unfairly discharged, she may ap- 
peal to the board, or when she feels she 
has been unfairly treated in any other 
way. You have all worked in stores. 
You know the things that are bound to 
occur where a great many people work 





together. 
aren’t left to smolder. 
up -and looked into. by—and this is im- 
portant—representatives of the store peo- 
ple, elected by the store people.” 

As the visitor finished his talk, he 
asked the class members whether they 


By our plan, those things 
They are taken 


wished to ask any questions. Did they? 

“Do you, as manager, ever change any 
of the board’s decisions?” asked one. 

The man shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “nor does the owner ot 
the store.” 

“Are the decisions always in favor ot 
the employees?” asked another. 

“No, and that’s an interesting thing 
Just about half the time the employees 
themselves decide that the executives are 
in the right.” 

“Can this plan be used in any store?’ 
asked Edna Sheldon. 

“Ves,” replied the speaker. “It can— 
provided! The owners and managers o! 


the store must be honest in making the 
board really representative, and the em- 
ployees must show real codperation and 
a desire to try it out thoroughly.” 
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That night Edna Sheldon had a new 
entry for her notebook. The more she 
thought about it, the more important this 
idea seemed to her to be. 

So the year of study passed quickly 
and pleasantly for Edna. Beside the 
class and store work, there were “bats” 
with the girls and fun during the vaca- 
tions. June came all too soon. When at 
last she was on the train bound for home, 
she thought almost breathlessly of all 
that the year had given her. She smiled 
as she remembered how really confident 
she had been last fall in her own opinion 
and ability. This confidence was changed 
now—to a confidence of a different kind. 
She was more eager to work than she 
had ever been before—to do her own 
particular task, well. But she felt now 
that, no matter how good her own plans 
might seem to her, she would never again 
rely solely upon herself. More and more 
she had come to see the value in the 
“What-do-you-think?” attitude. And this 
meant discussing things with other peo- 
ple, reading books and magazines, study- 
ing. Why, she had actually thought, last 
fall, that a year’s study would be all that 
she would need for a long time to come. 
Once more she smiled to herself as she 
sat there on the train. All her life, if she 
was to be a really progressive business 
woman, she would have to be studying 
and working and working and studying. 
And just because she saw this necessity, 
the future seemed, that day, a thousand 
times more interesting than it ever had 
before. 

(Edna’s career comes to some extreme- 
ly interesting episodes in the next install- 
ment. Watch for it in the forthcoming 
April issue.) 


Confessions of a 


Woman Lobbyist 


(Continued from page 79) 


similar conditions hounds the woman 
lobbyist who tries to get away from her 
profession and makes her feel that for the 
chance of success the world is well lost. 
So far, the work of the woman lobbyist 
has been mainly with men. Even in the 
long-time equal-suffrage States, women 
members of legislatures are rare. Where 
they do exist, the woman lobbyist finds 
herself, her methods and her bills sub- 
jected to close and critical scrutiny. 
There her sex attraction is no asset—in- 
ceed it is often a liability. But the same 
psychology which she uses in dealing with 
men serves her in her contact with women 
legislators. With the extension of equal 
suffrage throughout the entire country it 
is certain that the number of women legis- 
lators will increase. Undoubtedly some 
women who might otherwise become 
lobbyists will seek election to Congress 
and to State legislatures as a more digni- 
fied and popular way of playing the game 
of politics. But that will by no means 
eliminate all women lobbyists. Lobbying 
as a profession for women has come to 
stay, and as more women come in active 
contact with politics, the greater will be 
the increase in the number of women 
lobbyists. 
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“Rave on, Ophelia!” 

“Well, he would.” She glared at the 
duo and dabbed her eyes with a wisp of 
Woolworth lace. “And he’d marry me 
tomorrow if I'd let him, and buy me any 
coat they got on the Avenue, and take 
me away from this catty old hole.” 

“Then what you bawlin’ about?” 

“If you have nailed a live one, Ef, 
why don’t you cash out o’ here and shove 
him on the altar?” 

“Because,” hedged Miss Heffner, “be- 
cause—I think a lady ought to insist on 
an extended courtship; and then a busi- 
ness girl’s got her independence.” 

“That’s the bunk they hand you in the 
salsemanship school,” sniffed Ida. 

“You're a good kid, Effie,” Evelyn 
soothed, “but kindly remember fairy-tales 
is no longer in fashion. High-lifes that 
pay supper-checks with hundred-dollar 
bills don’t marry counter-girls. They kid 
’em along. You better ease off. this 
Arabian Nights’ nabob, and have your 
silvertone coat delivered, and make it up 
with Red-head before the next Employ- 
ees’ Assembly. Great grief, there’s a boy 
from the office with one o’ them brown 
envelopes! Somebody’s gettin’ the razz.” 

“He’s headin’ straight for this section!” 

“Mebbe it’s about our b_ aus.” 

“Mebbe—” 

The boy from the office halted before 
the toilet goods and winked impartially. 
“Which one o’ you Teda Waras is Miss 
Heffner?” 

“Shut up, you fresh kid!” 

“Not guilty!” 

“Me!” admitted Effie, trembling in all 
her limbs. 
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Cream-Pufts 


(Continued from page 63) 


“Well, sweetheart, I brought you a 
Chirstmas present.” 

He flipped the brown envelope at her 
and strutted off whistling. 

The cohorts gathered round, but Effie 
hastily tucked the fateful missive in her 
waist. “I expect it’s about that raise I 
been askin’ for,” she fended. “If you'll 
kindly mind my station, Evelyn, I’m 
goin’ up to the nurs’ry to get my finger 
bandaged where I cut it on one o’ them 
patent cologne-stoppers.” 

Once out of espionage, she made for 
the nearest washroom and tore open the 
note. It briefly stated: “‘Miss Magoon 
would like to see Miss Heffner in her 
office at four-thirty.” 

With a suppressed groan, she collapsed 
against a stack of tissue towels. She 
knew the answer. Miss Magoon was the 
Fashion Store’s Nemesis for incompetent 
salespersons. She hired and fired. And 
Effie was already on the misfit list! 


Y Gawd, Effie, you're paler ‘n a 

corpse!” Mommer opened the flat 
door, and Effie almost fell into her arms. 
“What’s the matter? You had a accident, 
or somepin’?” 

“Well, Mom, it’s all over but the 
flowers.” She sank down at the table, 
staring blankly ahead of her. “I’m fired.” 

“Fired!” blanched Mommer. “For 
why? Aint they been treatin’ you right? 
I always told you it’s a snide store, an’ 
if they been puttin’ anythin’ over, I'll 
go right down—” 

“No, you wont, Mommer; you'll stay 
home with the mourners. I haven’t any 
kick comin’. The Fashion has treated 
me fair enough. I,’—her lip trembled 
with the weight of many failures——‘“I 
just aint up to their standard—” 

She paused, for she saw that Mommer 
was weeping, a luxury she seldom permit- 
ted herself over her daughter’s troubles. 
“We got another blow that’s a knockout, 
dorter. Mis’ Toinbee was up this after- 
noon an’ took that ‘possum neckpiece 
away an’ says the party that give it to 
her to dispose of wants payments, not 
promises. An’ she aint gonna send me 
any more sewin’, because—” 

“Because you don’t get it back to her 
on time.” 

“That’s what she said, but it’s a story! 
I bet you was sassy down there to the 
Fashion Store. I bet that’s why they 
give you your time. It seems like all 
the world’s ag’in’ me—” 

Effie looked at her searchingly. “It 
aint so much ag’in’ you, Mom, but what 
you can still buy cream-puffs and eat 
em.” 

Mommer wiped her mouth guiltily. 
“What if I did? Two measly little ones 
that was all mangled, for nine cents. 
You wouldn’t begrudge me the only com- 
fort I take outa life, would you?” 

“No, Mommer, I wouldn’t begrudge 
you nothing,” answered Effie listlessly. 
“You're beyond changin’ your ways. But 
it seems sometimes like you might have 
done different by me years ago. All I’ve 
ever known since I’m fourteen is grind, 
grind, grind. Bakeshop victuals, con- 
tinual . naggin’, clothes that’s never 


mended, no fellahs to go out with, be- 
cause I aint pretty and fly enough. Al- 
ways runnin’ fight to keep my head above 
water and remember I’m a lady. And 
now before thirty I’m losin’ ground, fired 
from four jobs in two years, and a easy 
mark for a couple o’ cheap jolliers like 
Ida and Evelyn!” Effie’s long-controlled 
sobs burst loose, and she clenched her 
fists defiantly. “I'd just like to go back 
—I'd just like to go back there some day 
—and show ’em!”’ 

“The mean things! What did they twit 
you about, your wardrobe?” 

“Yes—my pony coat, and my gentle- 
men friends, and everything. But it don’t 
matter.” She shrugged her mother’s 
caress aside. “We got something else to 
think about besides insults. We're backed 
right up against the wall, and the question 
is, which way can we turn?” 

“Mebbe we could hire one o’ them 
single unit flats in the West End,” con- 
sidered Mommer. “I heard they’re real 
cosey.” 

“Twenty-two dollars! Where'd we get 
it? And they’re too far out. Couldn’t we 
try the chicken-farm?” 

“Pullets is nix!” vetoed Mommer de- 
cisively. “They always git the roup an’ 
die on you.” 

“P’r'aps you could find envelopes to 
address, Mom, if I went in one o’ them 
rubber factories that’s forever advertis- 
in’. 

“Me address writin’!” protested her 
piteous parent. “With my hands all! 
rheumatized! An’ I’d never consent to 
you workin’ in no fact’ry beside o’ them 
yncouth furriners, after the fastidyus 
bringin’ up you've had.” 

Effie laughed sardonically. “We aint 
in any condition to be fussy about my 
fastidious bringin’ up. November one 
they're settin’ us in the street.” 

Mommer shuddered at the imminence 
of the catastrophe. 

“Everything I suggest, you’re on the 
opposite,” Effie prodded. ‘You can 
think o’ something practicaler yourself, 
I presume?” 

“Yes an’ no!’—poking a pair of 
scissors through the tablecloth. “If you'd 
ha’ done like I ask’ you an’ not throwed 
away the chance of a lifetime! Effie, you 
aint never told me the real truth o° what 
happened between you an’ Mr. Panky 
that night he took you to the Café de 
Paris.” 

“It aint any use tellin’ you,” said Effie 
indifferently. “I couldn’t get him back if 
I wanted to.” 

“O’ course, you could!” Mommer cut 
in. “There aint no he-bear livin’ that 
wont lick your hand, if you feed him the 
honey. An’ just think what it’d mean to 
us, on the ragged edge like we are— 
steppin’ straight back into the lap o’ 
luxury, a elegant home on Pershing 
Terrace, all the swell clothes you ken 
wear, an’ give Ida an’ Evelyn the laugh!” 

“But he’s never called up since, nor 
been here.” 

“Nonsense! Just tell Mommer what 
you done to scare him off.” 

“Why, nothing, only what any decent 
girl would. Everything was all right in 
the café and we had a agreeable time, 
and then on the way home he started 
gettin’ fresh, and I slapped his face and 
told him to behave himself, and he says: 
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‘All right, if that’s the way you feel, I 
know a handsome blonde over on Minne- 
ola Avenue that’ll let me hold her hand 


And I told him, 
And he says: 
I will. 


any time I want to.’ 
‘Go on over to her.’ 
‘You’re a cold-blooded icicle. 
Good-by.’ ” ' 
“Is that all!” Mommer heaved a re- 





lieved sigh. “Why, honey, you ken fix 
it up for five cents in five minutes.” 

“But I don’t want to fix it up. It’s 
all lovely about that classy place on 
Pershing Terrace and them glad rags— 
because he is free-fisted. But kindly re- 
member I got to live with him—them 
moles and them sickening baby names,” 

“Triflin’ defects, which is immaterial. 
A woman can’t expect everythin’ out o’ 
marriage. I didn’t, an’ got less, an’ al- 
ways made the best of it. You just go 
round to the corner drug-store an’ drop 
a nickel in an’ tell him you’re sorry, you 
had a headache that evenin’, an’ I bet 
he’ll be over here in a hour.” 

“Oh, Mommer, I can’t!” she shuddered. 
“His hands are all clammy, like you're 
touchin’ a dead fish.” 

Her mother screeched a_ hysterical 
laugh. “If that’s a joke, dorter, you got 
a awf'lly bum sense o’ humor. If it 
aint, I s’pose it means I gotta accept the 
alternative an’ break up our home. I 
dare say I ken still earn me a comf’table 
livin’—” 

“Earn you a livin’!” jeered Effie. 
“You'd spend your last quarter for Wash- 
ington pie and be on the police matron in 
twenty-four hours! No, Mommer, we’re 
both discarded deuces in a ash-can deck, 
which is all the more reason we got to 
stick together.” 

She fell silent, and Mommer dared say 
no more. She rocked herself to and fro, 
muttering querulously: “Oh, Lud! Oh, 
Lud! What’ll become of us!” 

At last Effie lifted her head. 
think I could get him back?” 

“Why, o’ course!”—with joyful re- 
bound. “Feed him the taffy—all our 
happiness for a nickel—drag us outa this 
dreadful hole—that’s Mommer’s sensible 
little girl.” 

She tried to gather her daughter to her 
bosom with a ready tear, but Effie pushed 
her away and reached for her hat. 


OMMER slumped back in her chair. 

As the door of the flat closed, she 
caught up a soiled napkin and wiped the 
damp sweat from her forehead. Then, 
dragging a chair to the closet, from the 
topmost shelf she pulled down a bake- 
shop bag. It yielded up a battered-look- 
ing cream-puff, which she consumed with 
unction and a cup of cold tea. Carefully 
wiping away the crumbs, she fixed her 
eyes on the clock. 

“Well?” she demanded, when Effie re- 
turned. 

“I got him on the phone,”—without 
emotion—“and he’s comin’ over in half 
an hour.” 

“Thank Gawd, we’re saved! Was he 
sore? What did you say to him?” 

“T says: ‘Is that you, Mr. Panky? 
What’s the matter? I been sick since 
that night I was out with you, and you 
never called me up or sent me a bunch 
o’ violets.’ 

“And he acted over the wire like he 
was dreadful surprised, and finally says: 
Why, I thought you was handin’ me the 
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ice-pitcher! I’m terrible sorry. Should 
we be friends again?’ So I told him I 
don’t know why not. And he explained 
he didn’t mean to be fresh; but he says: 
‘You know how crazy I am about you, 
and I’m a awfully affectionate boy. Can 
Irvy come over this evening and play 
with his Itty Appie-Pie?’” 

Mommer laughed with hectic rhapsody. 
“Aint it cunnin’, the way he raves about 
you! Bathe your eyes in cold water, 
honey, an’ rub on a little o’ my rouge—” 

Effie quelled her with a look. “You 
keep out o’ this, Mommer. You've al- 
ready throwed your monkey-wrench in 
the works. From now on it’s my job. 
Tonight I’m goin’ to rag myself out like 
the Queen o’ Sheba and bring this guy 
down to brass tacks—then send him home 
and go into my room and have hysterics 
as hard as I want to without no interrup- 
tions.” 


HE FASHION STORE languished 

under an interval of depression be- 
tween the holiday rush and the January 
sales. The tinseled decorations remained, 
but the festive spirit had departed. In 
the, toilet goods Evelyn was drumming 
despondently on a showcase, while Ida 
experimentally uncorked a bottle of im- 
ported cologne. 

“Try this one, Evelyn. 
romantic.” 

“Take that stuff away! I hate per- 
fume like I hate poison.” With a sudden 
surge of gloom the immaculate Evelyn 
turned on her companion in bondage. 
“My God, Ide, d’you s’pose we gotta 
spend the rest of our natural life in this 
sweet-stinkin’ dump?” 

Ida shrugged her georgette shoulders 
eloquently. ‘“Judgin’ by the Christmas 
presents I didn’t get from certain parties, 
I’ve got to—and ought to be glad of the 
chance, I presume. Nerves is a awfully 
unbecoming disease, dearie. You better 
buy yourself some aspirin and quit comin’ 
home with the milkman. Beside o’ some 
people, we’re grazin’ clover. D’you ever 
hear what become o’ that poor little Heff- 
ner kid they put the skids under in Octo- 
ber?” 

“Headed for the discard, I'll say. She 
sure was sad. Say, dearie, pipe those 
honest-to-God war-profits easin’ in from 
the annex. If they come this way, we'll 
hang ‘em up for a V apiece.” 

“Aint their coats class! Though you 
can’t tell from here if it’s velveteen or 
Hudson seal.” 

“The other one’s got them lovely deep 
cuffs and a "possum collar. She aint reg- 
ular trade, though it seems like I’ve seen 
her somewhere.” 

“That mincing walk—” 

“And swings her arms just like—” 

“So help me, it’s Effie Heffner!” 

It was none other. Her silvertone coat 
had been delivered at last. And she was 
accompanied by Mommer in a snappy 
model for stouts. 

They swept up to the counter imposing- 
Jy. “Hullo, dearies,” greeted Effie. 
“How’s every little thing in vanishin’ 
cream? Mommer, this here’s the historic 
spot where I ustta juggle soap. How’s 
it look to you?” 

Mommer inspected the premises with 
an air of a reviewing empress. “If I’d ha’ 
knowed the light an’ ventilation was so 


It sure smells 











artificial, I’d ha’ took you out long afore 
I ever did!” 

Her glance swept the dumfounded sales- 
ladies and descended on a row of French 
essences. She beckoned imperiously to 
Ida. ‘Kindly show me somepin’ in per- 
fumes—that there bouquet chatelaine, or 
some other that’s equally exclusive.” 

Effie dabbed her nostrils with a wisp of 
real lace and leaned sociably over the 
counter. “Been goin’ to’many bungalow 
parties lately, Evelyn? You want to 
watch out or this society life ‘ll ruin you. 
Lookin’ kind 0’ sallow—or is it the illumi- 
nation? You better blend a little Chinese 
red in your high-lights.” 

“Thanks for the suggestion,” replied 
Evelyn, recovering her poise, “but nature 
in a peachblow tint’s the only rouge I 
require.” With tapering fingers she stifled 
a yawn that perilously resembled a sneer. 
“Well, you grabbed off your live one. 
I'll say you shoved him on the altar!” 

Effe drew herself up with dignity. 
“Please to recollect, Evelyn, I am no 
longer your footstool, and my family 
affairs is none o’ your concern.” While 
this rebuke sank in, she removed her glove 
and rested on the counter a hand im- 
peccably manicured and adorned with a 
convincing blue diamond. “When your 
book’s ready, I got a few little trifles in 
toilet articles I’d like you to attend to. 
Lemme see; I want one o’ them genuine 
ebony buffers, a dozen Breath o’ Eden 
soap, and some heliotrope sachets for 
my evening gowns—or mebbe you might 
make ’em assorted odors. Mommer,” she 
called, with filial consideration, “d’you 
find what you desire for your dressing- 
table?” 

“Why, a few little sundries, honey, 
though their stock’s terribly depleted.” 
For ten minutes she had been flitting 
from case to case, sampling perfumes, 
poking into pomade pots, and bedeviling 
Ida with all the dowager insolence she 
could impersonate. 

“Charge and send to—” queried Evelyn 
icily. ° 
Effie coughed and produced a plump 
patent-leather pocketbook. Mommer 
crowded in. It was evident a climactic 
moment was at hand. 

“You may send to Mrs. Irvine Panky, 
118 Pershing Terrace. But I'll pay cash. 
It aint hardly worth while openin’ an 
account here, seein’ we do most of our 
shopping on the Avenue.” 


— unclasped the purse, took out a roll 
of bank-notes that made Ida register 
gall and wormwood, and laid the upper- 
most nonchalantly on the counter. “You 
only gave me ten,” totaled Evelyn, “and 
your bill’s sixteen-sixty.” 

“Look again, dearie. 
aint accurate.” 

Evelyn looked and beheld—a bright 
hundred-dollar token from the Govern- 
ment: crisp, new, and authentic. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!”—slamming it 
in the tube. 

Followed a waiting interval, devoted on 
one side to an animated discussion of 
boudoir-caps; on the other to a spirited 
elevation of eyebrows. 

“Small bills are such a nuisance!” Effie 
stuffed her change in the patent-leather 
purse. “Come on, Mommer; we got to 
buy them drawing-room curtains before 


Your eyesight 


closing time.” Handing Ida a glacé stare, 
she took a step nearer and—gave Evelyn 
the raucous laugh. “ ‘High-lifes that pay 
supper-checks with hundred-dollar bills 
don’t marry counter-girls,’” she quoted 
flippantly. ‘“ ‘They kid ’em along.’ La- 
la, dearie. Sometime when I see your 
friend Happy Beaumont in the Café de 
Paris, I'll give him your love.” And 
linking her arm through the velveteen 
coat, she sailed out of the store. 

Mommer paused in the entrance to 
giggle. “Oh Lud, warn’t it a knockout! 
: guess you brung them haughty beauties 
ow.” 

“I showed ’em, didn’t I!” Effie’s thin 
lips relaxed in a transitory smile. 
“Though heaven knows I’ve paid a high 
enough price for the pleasure. Now we 
got to rush this coin back to the bank 
before he finds out we drawed it.” 

“Must we, when it’s your weddin’ pres- 
ent? Couldn’t we just hold onto a V? 
A person kinda likes the feel of it, after 
ten years wonderin’ where their next 
pound o’ coffee’s comin’ from.” 


‘THY struck out into the jostling Jan- 
uary streets, Mrs. Heffner still glee- 
ful. “Them two smart Alecks in the 
Fashion Store never got wise you flashed 
a New York roll on ’em. I bet they 
thought it was hundreds all the way down. 
Le’s go in this motion pichers, Effie. 
They’re showin’ Wally Williams in ‘The 
Valley o’ Lost Dreams.’ ” 

Effie lugged her hastily past the lobby. 

“What’s the matter? You always ustta 
be dippy about Wally.” 

Effie bit her lip. “What do I want to 
go in there for,” she flung out, ‘and 
watch them demmy-gods and then think 
what I gotta go home to? Should we 
parade down the Avenue awhile?” 

“Why, honey, we already been on the 
traipse since luncheon,”’ hung back Mom- 
mer. “You're the drattedest kid! When 
you got such a lovely new residence, 
why’n’t you ever satisfied to stay in it?” 

“Sometimes I am, mebbe. Sometimes 
it reminds me too much—” 

She shivered and fell silent. 

“Reminds you o’ what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“There you go again, talkin’ in them 
uncomplimentary riddles! I should think 
you'd be ashamed, after all your hus- 
band’s did for you, furnishin’ the apart- 
ment in real hand-painted pitchers an’ 
mahogany soots.” 

“He has been awful nice to us. hasn’t 
he?” she repented. 

Mommer bridled. ‘“Howscome you al- 
ways call him he? It’s so vulgar, when 
he’s got a pretty name like Irvine.” 

“Because it gets his goat and keeps 
him where he belongs,” snapped Effe. 
“He’s familiar enough, anyway.” Tears 
suddenly started to her eyes. “I don’t 
want to go back there, Mom. I hate him, 
and the house, and everything in it, and 
I just wish we could stay downtown and 
eat and sleep, and—” 

“Why, Effie Panky, you wicked girl! 
Quit your bawlin’ here on the street, an’ 
come on out to the Terrace an’ eat a nice 
hot supper, an’ decide which one o’ them 
lawvaleers Irvine should buy you. Hustle 
now, here’s our car!” Mommer hurried 
her unceremoniously off the curb and in- 
to a passing electric. 
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oo house on Pershing Terrace was a 
saucy-looking duplex, in white stucco, 
with spacious verandas and southern ex- 
posure. No weary flights to climb, no 
kitchen bouquet in the halls. Every time 
Mommer ascended the broad steps and 
thrust her key into the plate-glass door, 
her heart sang a paean of joy—and salva- 
tion. Tonight she hastened to her bou- 
doir to take off her hip-reforming corsets 
and put on her slatting slippers. When 
she came out to the dining-room, she 
found her daughter weeping at the table. 

“For Gawd’s, sake, Effie!” The sight 
looked so familiar that for a moment she 
thought she was back on Duffey Street. 
“Don’t go into one o’ them hystericky 
spells before Irvine! I don’t see what 
possesses you. Here you got everythin’ 
heart could desire: vacuum cleaners, a 
dumb-waiter, an’ a perfectly idolatrous 
husband! If you can’t be happy in such 
a home—” 

“What is it to you if I’m happy in my 
home?” flared Effie. “You've got your 
cream-puffs provided for life.” 

“I aint neither,” denied Mommer. “I’ve 
only bought a dozen this week. There, 
there, honey! Your nerves is all un- 
strung, like a young bride’s is bound to 
be. Should Mommer git supper for 
you?” 

“I don’t care if you get it or not.” 
She sat staring fixedly ahead of her. “Oh, 
Mommer, if we'd only held on a little 
longer, something might ha’ turned up. 
Them Chicago people are openin’ a new 
department-store, and yesterday I—I got 
kind o’ homesick and dropped round to 
the old corner, and Nils was in the gro- 
cery, and he was right pleased and says: 
‘I aint seen you for a long time. How 
dandy you're lookin’! If I can get off, 
will you go to the movies?’ And I told 
him I’m married, and he stammered and 
got so fussed he couldn’t do up my order. 
If I'd only known he really cared—” 

“Effie Heffner, you bad, bad girl!” 
Mommer was indignant. “How many 
times have I told you not to go near that 
cheap neighborhood any more! It’s un- 
connubial an’ insultin’ to Irvine. That 
Swede Nils don’t care anythin’ about 
you; all he cares about ’s your bridy 
clothes.” 

“I—I guess you're right, Mommer.” 
Effie stanched her tears and got up. “You 
needn’t worry about me_ havin’ hysterics. 
Some day when he paws me with them 
fishy hands, they'll haul me off in the 
daffy-wagon; but till then—I made my 
bed and I'll lay on it.” 

“An’ a lovely bed it is,’ put in Mommer 
deftly, as Mr. Panky appeared in the 
doorway, “with a elegant fringed counter- 
pane an’ hemstitched piller-slips. You 
ken have five minutes to read your paper, 
Irvine, fore dinner is served.” 

“Aint gonna read no paper,” announced 
Irvine. “Gonna set right here and watch 
my baby-dolls!”—tickling Effie behind 
the ear. “Where ’s Irvy’s Itty Appie-Pie 
been today—downtown buyin’ pity do- 
dads?” 

“Ves, Irvine, we’ve been shopping,” 
said Effie evenly, filling up the coffee-pot, 
while her mother sliced a veal loaf from 
the delicatessen. 

“Well, Effums, get yourself the bestest 
there is, ‘cause I waited a long time for 
my little birdie and I’m a generous guy. 
What d’you think, Mommer, down at the 


Bowling Club the boys was sayin’ they 
seen my wife on the street and she looks 
like a pint o’ extra dry to them. And I 
says: ‘Yes, she’s the real champagne. 
Got the zip in her temp’rament, an’ every- 
thing.’ Put on some more o’ that Wash- 
ington pie, girlie, ‘cause seconds is my 
middle name.” 


“T= meal passed off as usual, with 
merry jesting between Marm Heffner 
and Irvine. Effie put in a phrase now 
and then to carry over the pauses. 
Afterward, the blithe bridegroom -re- 
tired to the living-room to smoke a cigar 
and peruse his paper. His bride watched 
the clock apprehensively. Presently he 


called: “Come on in, Effums, and play 
with Itty Irvy.” 
“I can’t now, Irvine. I’m _helpin’ 


Mommer with the dishes.” 

“Why, you ken so!” cried her unselfish 
parent, snatching off her apron and shoo- 
ing her sportively out of the kitchen. “I'll 
finish ‘em myself.” 

A half-hour later Mommer draped the 
dish-mop over a faucet and slatted down 
the hall. She heard sounds of a scuffle 
and paused outside the living-room door, 
listening. 


“Aw, hell,” Mr. Panky was protesting, | 


“I aint gonna hurt you.” 

“Don’t, Irvine!” 
don’t want to sit in your lap. 
muss me all up.” 

“Effums is a naughty girl,” scolded 
Irvy. “Set still and tiss oor sweet-pe- 
tootie and lookit what goody-goodies 
lovums brought his Appie-Pie!” 

When Mommer drew aside the por- 
tiéres, Effie had ceased struggling and sat 
quiescent, while her affectionate boy 
essayed to ply her with bon bons from 
a ribbon-bedecked box. 

“Such a touchin’ domestic tableau!” 
she simpered. “I dassn’t look at it any 
longer or it'll git me remmyniscent 0’ 
Heffner.” 

And with an indulgent snicker for the 
delicious intimacies of newly-weds, she 
retired to her boudoir. Here she sank 
pleasantly down amid a surfeit of ruffles 
and scent-bottles and Parisian ivory. 
“What a soft gink Irvine is!” she mused. 
“Tf Effie only had sense enough, she could 
commit grand larceny on him every day. 
She’s a awful aggravatin’ girl. We're 
safe in port now; but if I hadn’t took 
her in hand an’ showed her her duty, 
just when I did, Gawd knows we’d be 
ruined today!” 

Purring gently with virtue, she let down 
her hair, rummaged a half-finished novel, 
dragged a chair to her closet, and from 
the topmost shelf pulled down a bake- 
shop box. 

It was a tempting square box, with an 
Avenue caterer’s name on the cover, and 
when inspected, disgorged four succulent- 
looking cream-puffs encased in paper frills 
and ornamented with icing. These Mom- 
mer devoured, wiped the crumbs from 
her lips, and lolled back among her pil- 
lows. “The real de luxe!” she sighed 
rapturously. “Eggs in the fillin’ an’ gen- 
uine vanilla frostin’. I’d like to show 
‘em to that impudent snip that said my 
trade warn’t worth nothin’ to the Elite 
Confectionery. Tomorrow I’m goin’ out 
there an’ buy up all the cream-puffs they 
got in the show-case!” 















Effie pleaded. “1 | 
You'll | 
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She did not know that Harrison Allen, 
whom she had known as a rising auto- 
mobile merchant in Chicago, was a fa- 
mous leader of China’s underworld, so 
when she flies with him to China, she 
thinks it is on automobile business, 
and does not know that when he leaves 
her at night it is to consort with the 
lowest dregs of the Orient. 

This gives a wonderful opportunity for 
pictures of opium-dens, that I had often 
seen the Public absorbingly interested in. 

It was there that this officer, vowing 
vengeance, finds Harrison Allen and pulls 
a loaded revolver from his dress suit. 
This gives an opportunity for a great 
fight scene, with overturned tables, and 
the ghastly faces of drug-fiends waked 
from their dreams, to find Harrison Allen 
and this German each trying to shoot 
the other. The pictures of this could 
go on just as long as the Public enjoyed 
it. 

Harrison Allen at last kills this Ger- 
man, but is himself badly wounded, 
though not disfiguringly. The pictures of 
Wanda Lasalle nursing him back to health, 
while the child plays at their feet, and all 
the terrible past becomes like an evil 
dream, are the closing part. Harrison 
Allen, who was ever a good man at heart, 
now revolts at the double part he has 
played, and goes back to the automobile 
business in Chicago. Then comes the 
last scéne, like I told about it. 


T=s was all practically clear in my 
mind when I went to the Polytechnic. 
All I had to do was the captions and 
that was what I took rhetoric for. Liter- 
ary work, however, I then discovered, 
requires having your mind on it. You 
cannot be distracted and create captions, 
and from the first night when I helped 
Eloise Rittenhuyser find the second floor, 
I was distracted every minute. After I 
fixed her fur, I took her down, and I 
didn’t know but what I would have to 
steer her home and hand her in at the 
residential hotel like a package; but at 
the front steps she roused herself a whole 
lot and said well, she had a:date to go 
and see Wanda Lasalle; had I saw her 
this week? I says, oh, yes, I seen all the 
best films every week, and she says she 
did too, and good-by. Then she turned 
and went over to the most beautiful 
Pryce-Marvin town car by the curbstone, 
and who should lounge out of it but the 
odious Type I have described to you? 
She got in and sat down at the wheel, 
looking real animated, and he dragged 
hisself in beside her, and off she drove, 
barely missing a bakery wagon as she 
cut the corner. 

I was to learn afterward that the Pryce- 
Marvin was her own little car, given her 
by her father on her sixteenth birthday, 
though she had been driving for a year, 
owing to her father knowing some one 
downtown, who gave her a license, even 
though she was under legal age. And 
every afternoon of her life she rode 
around in it with the girls, or most gen- 
erally with this Type, although walking 
would of improved all their looks more 
than words can say. 

It was not my affair, but the more I 
knew Eloise Rittenhuyser, the more I 
thought she was a girl who, if she had 
had the advantace of having to look out 





Incline to the 


Right 


(Continued from page 42) 


for herself, could of done it perfectly 
well. No girl who had had any experience 
of the world could of possibly fell for 
this Type. Only a person secluded in a 
residential hotel, like she had always been, 
could fail to recognize that he was lazy 
and vain and would have to be supported 
by some one as long as he lived, and 
might not kill himself smoking cigarettes 
as soon as you would expect. 

We never spoke as regards that subject, 
however, although Eloise told me pretty 
near everything else about herself. Her 
mother was a semi-invalid and her father 
an old dear, except when he was mad, 
when he was a simple caterpillar. The 
way to get on with him was to cail him 
Daddy Darling just before the bills came 
in, then after they came in, or when 
arrested too frequently for reckless driv- 
ing, keep out of sight for a few days 
while Mother worked on his better na 
ture. Then when Mother had one of 
her headaches and he was pertectly mis- 
erable, it was safe to turn up and be nice 
to him. 

In the meanwhiles she and the Type 
was riding together every day. I got to 
getting more worried about her and more 
really fond of her, and sorry tor her, and 
for the miserable existence they all ied, 
at the same time I was having the most 
fatiguing struggle with rhetoric. When 
to write its or it’s, when to say they, or 
there or their, what is a split infinitive. 
and have you split it, are all problems 
that made me understand how being an 
author is not a careless pastime. 

I had worked two days on a singie 
caption and had about decided to change 
it entirely rather than remodel, when 
the rhetoric teacher called us together and 
told us to elect from our own number 
characters to play in the class play. 
Though I was not a reai member of the 
class, only doing special work, I was 
voted upon to take the part of Mrs. 
Huntington Van Loan in the play called 
“The Van Loan Diamonds,” with Eloise 
Rittenhuyser as my granddaughter, the 
spoiled darling of fortune, who had taken 
up with the gentleman burglar. I ‘old 
the rhetoric teacher in private how [ al- 
ready had so much on my mind I would 
rather not act the part, although it ap- 
pealed to me, and I told her about the 
scenario, though not about financial 
worries or Eloise Rittenhuyser. though 
both of these had been keeping me awake 
nights. 

The rhetoric teacher said that if I 
would bring her my scenario she would 
help me get it into final shape. This 
took such a load off of my mind that I 
said I would be Mrs. Huntington Van 
Loan, and it turncd out that my part was 
no trouble. All I had to do was to be 
elegant and enunciate well, holding the 
characters in the play by the power of 
my own dignity, just like Marcoweiss had 
always said. The lady who coached us 
said I was marvelous, and with some 
gray in my hair and a good-looking after- 
noon-dress would be absolutely convinc- 









ing. The problem of clothes was trouble- 
some, though not for the other girls, as all 


of them had something suitable. I went 
to the teacher of rhetoric and told her 
how all I had was street-clothes. 

“Although,” I says, “I can wear silk 
stockings and good-looking pumps as part 
of my work and therefore something as a 
starter.” 

I had darned that fatal pair of blue silk 
hose that had started me on all this edu 
cation. The rhetoric teacher got the 
faculty to fix me up. One of them gave 
me a dark blue satin dress, and another 
one a flame-colored ostrich-feather fan 
Some one gave me a lorgnette, and at the 
dress rehearsal the principal said she 
would iet me wear her pearls, which was 
real and an heirloom. They was so nice 
to me that I would of broke down jus: 
from being so happy, only at the same 
time I was so worried that I didn’t have 
time to think about being happy. 

In the first place the rhetoric teacher 
had read my scenario and fixed all the 
mistakes, and I had really understood 
for the first time that should not of dia 
is an expression unknown to good usage, 
although it is what is always said by we 
girls. She had said on handing it back 
that the grammatical errors was correctea, 
but to my supprise she said that “Hell’s 
Disaster’ lacked imagination and was 1 
not reminiscences of many melodramas 
put together without regard to their ccn- 
nection rather than a study of real iite? 
She questioned, besides, the appropriate- 
ness of the title. I seen at once that ner 
criticism could be of no use to me, as I 
might have expected of one who taught 
schooi and was therefore far removed 
from contact with the world, but I simpiy 
said that I had studied the Public tor 
a long time 

‘And I am sure, I says, “that reat 
life does not interest them. For instance, 
what is there,’ I says, “in your lives or 
mine, Miss Watkins, that would interest 
the Public?” 

She jookea at me as one In a dream 
and said that I might be right. Anyway, 
the best thing to do was for me to make 
my own experiments and she would have 
the class in typewritting type “Hell’s 
Disaster’ tor me as part of their school 
practice. 


HEN the manuscript was done, I 

must say it iooked beautiful. The 
title, typewritten in capitals at the top, 
might not of been appropriate, but it 
was arresting, and I sent it off to Perfect 
Players with a note simply saying I 
should like to have Wanda Lasalle and 
Harrison act the principal parts. 

If I had not had sc much else to think 
about, I should have experienced nerve- 
strain after that. I had to tell my land- 
lady that I was expecting a iarge sum 
of money in a few weeks, and might have 
to be a little in arrears, and I charged 
winter underwear at one of the stores, 
which is not my habit, but necessary 
owing to the weather. 

The rehearsals for “The Van Loan 
Diamonds” was pretty tiresome at’ this 
time. Of course Eloise Rittenhuyser was 
on my hands from the start. I had to 
whisper her speeches to her on the side 
all the time, and as far as I could dis- 
cover, she never meant to learn them 
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as long as I was there to whisper them. 
Just before the dress rehearsal I says to 
her in the cloak-room: “Say, girlie, let 
me hear you say that speech just at the 
end where you always break down.” And 
she couldn’t go through it any more than 
at the start. 

“But dearie,” I says, “you've gotta 
know it tomorrow night. The whole 
school is coming, and three hundred tick- 
ets have been sold at thirty-five cents.” 

Eloise Rittenhuyser giggled, and says: 
‘You ought to wear paint every day; 
it’s so becoming.” 

It angered me when I was so worried, 
for her to take it that way. 

“Look here, girlie,” I says, “can’t you 
take anything seriously? You'd ought to 
think of the credit of the school.” 

“What do I care,” she says, ‘for the 
credit of the old school? I’m going to 
be married tomorrow night right after 
the play.” 

I says: 
itr 

“Of course not, silly,” 
body knows about it. 
elope. Isn’t it cute?” 

“The cutest thing I ever heard of it. 
Who's we?” I says, negligently playing 
with the flame-colored feather fan. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” says 
Eloise Rittenhuyser. 

“Dearie,” I says, “Is it that tall, 
slender young man I’ve seen sometimes 
waiting for you in the Pryce-Marvin?” 

Eloise Rittenhuyser kind of nodded and 
giggled some more. 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn’t,” she 
says. “I’m awfully excited.” 

Then come my cue to go on the stage 
and say benevolently: ‘Well, my dears, 
the Duke of Cholmondeley has wire- 
lessed that he will drop in at our hangar 
for some repairs at tea-time.” 


“Does your folks know about 


she says. “No- 
We're going to 


OW I did my part, Ive no idea. I 

was thinking about Eloise Ritten- 
huyser and the Type the whole time, 
besides having to prompt her so that the 
coach was frantic, but when the rehearsal 
was over, I was as nice as I could be to 
Eloise. So far as I could see, there was 
nobody else in the world responsible for 
her, and I had got to think of something 
to be done; so I says, while we was cold- 
creaming in the cloak-room: 

“Dearie, in your place I should be half 
out of my mind with excitement. I 
don’t see how you keep so calm.” 

She cried a little. 

“I’m not calm at all,” 
just about crazy.” 

“What you need,” I says, just like a 
real grandmother, “is some one to repose 
confidence in. Tell me all about it.” 

So she told me that she and Wops, 
which is what she called the Type, would 
drive away in the Pryce-Marvin right 
after the play. They would get the 
license when they got across the line into 
the next State, where the laws were easier. 

“Dearie,” I says, “I’m so glad you 
told me.” And I kissed her like a real 
relative. 

As I went into the principal’s office 
with the pearls which I had rehearsed 
in, I heard the lady who coached us say- 
ing: “That Rittenhuyser child is a low- 
grade More On. Has she no father or 
mother?” 


she says. “I’m 


“Oh, I suppose so,” says the principal, 
in a tired voice. “I don’t believe either 
one of them ever gives her a moment’s 
thought.” 

Then I had to enter and return the 
pearls, with many thanks. But as I went 
out, I was thinking how, if Eloise Ritten- 
huyser was a low-grade More On, while 
I did not know what that was, perhaps 
her father might, and if it was anything 
catching, like diphtheria, it. might cause 
him to give her a moment’s thought at 
this time. When I reached the front 
door of the school; there was the Type, 
dragging itself into the Pryce-Marvin, as 
usual, and it came over me that they 
would ride around until about seven, and 
then Eloise would arrive at the residen- 
tial hotel and explain to Father and to 
the semi-invalid that she had been kept 
late at rehearsal. 


So I telephoned the House and got | 


Marcoweiss himself on the wire, who said 
he wauld put Edna at my door until six- 
thirty, and I walked rapidly to the resi- 
dential hotel and asked at the desk for 
Mr. Rittenhuyser. I had thought it out 
that the semi-invalid would probably 
scream or collapse or something if I 
talked to her. 


“What we need here,” I says to my- | 


self, 
material, 
emergencies.” 
marble floor and sank 


‘is a pair of men’s socks of reliable 
warranted not to give way in 
So I strolled across the 
down 


Mr. Rittenhuyser came in, looking much 
as I expected, like he had always had 


more than was best for him to eat and | 
was now taking to golf for his blood | 


pressure. 

“Mr. Rittenhuyser,” I said, 
of the girls in Eloise’s class play, and I 
wondered if you had a ticket for to- 
morrow night.” 

He said he hadn’t given the matter no 
attention and was not planning to be 
there. He had so many business matters 
pressing that he couldn’t sandwich in 
pleasures, but he would be glad to buy a 
ticket of me. 

“It’s not that,” I says. 
to be there yourself.” 

He laughed and said he was sorry, but 
he had an important dinner tomorrow 
night; how much were the tickets? I 
saw he meant to rise and end the inter- 
view. 

“Mr. Rittenhuyser,” I says, “do you 
know what is meant by saying a person is 
a low-grade More-On?” 

He stared at me. “Well, 
moron is a kind of an idiot,” 
puzzled- like. 

“Would it surprise you,” I says, “to 
hear that your daughter is considered to 
be one?” 

“Eloise?” he says. “Well, not partic- 
ularly.” And then I saw that H. B. Van 
Ness could learn from this quite common- 
place-looking man a sinnacle look he had 
not dreamed of. 

“Well, I’ve heard her called that by an 
educated person who probably knew its 
meaning; but she was mistaken and so 
are you. I’m real well acquainted with 
Eloise, and she is a bright girl, but I’ve 
never felt so sorry for anybody in my 
life. Her family isn’t interested in her; 
she doesn’t have to know how to do any- 
thing but drive around in a Pryce-Marvin, 
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he says 
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which she certainly will kill somebody 
with sometime, and her latest idea is to 
elope with a boy who isn’t any good on 
earth and you wouldn’t think of touch- 
ing him with a pair of tongs.” 

“What!” says Mr. Rittenhuyser, and 
I saw that at last I had got him to give 
’ Eloise a moment’s thought. 

I says: “Now, for pity’s sake don’t 
get mad. This is an emergency, and what 
you need to-be is dependable.” 

Then I told him what Eloise had told 
me in the cloak-room, and how I seemed 
to be the only person in the world who 
knew anything about her. 

“And what I have to suggest,” I says, 
“is for you to buy a ticket of me and 
come to the class play and ride home 
with Eloise in the Pryce-Marvin. You 
needn’t do anything dramatic, just be 
nice to her, and I can take care of Wops 
without the least trouble.” 

“Wops?” he says. 

“That is what she calls him,” I says. 
“I wouldn’t care for it myself for the 
name of a son-in-law.” 

He bought a ticket of me, and I 
couldn’t help talking to him a little. 

“Mr. Rittenhuyser,” I says, “couldn’t 
you go broke or something? If Eloise 
had to take care of you, she would be 
perfectly splendid; but ske’s at a silly 
age and hasn’t a soul in the world to make 
a confidence to but me, nor nothinr to 
do that’s worth doing. You're always 
either mad at her or giving her a Pryce- 
Marvin, and her mother is a semi-invaiid, 
so all she’s got 'eft is the Wopses that 
haven’t any object in life, and neither 
has she. You will please be sure to come 
tomorrow night?” 

“T surely will,” he says. 
very much.” 

I went away, leaving him opening and 
shutting his mouth and looking as if he 
wouldn’t eat a hearty dinner for several 
nights. 


“Thank you 


SAW him right away as soon as I 

come on the stage the following night. 

“Well, dears,” I said benevolently, “the 
Duke de Cholmondeley has wirelessed 
that he would stop at our hangar for 
some repairs just at tea-time,” and I 
surveyed everyone through the lorgnette. 
There he sat, right in the middle of the 
third row. 

But in the middle of our big scene. 
where I was embracing her and telling her 
not to weep, but dry her pretty eyes and 
smile, Eloise clutched me and whispered: 

“What shall I do? My father’s here.” 

“Smile,” had been her cue to say: 
“But what have I left to smile about, 
Grandmamma?” 

I could hear the prompter hissing be- 
hind the scenes, but I knew Eloise was 
too agitated to pay attention. 

“Do not let any little thing like that 
upset you,” I says, though it wasn’t in 
my part at all. “Just smile.” I pinched 
her to kind of bring her to herself, but 
it wasn’t any use; so I went on: 

“IT know, I know, you are saying to 
yourself, ‘But what have I left to smile 
about, dear Grandmamma?’” And for- 
tunately the maid, who was waiting out- 
side. for her cue, heard me say it and 
burst in saying in great excitement: 

“Madame! The diamonds are found!” 


It was hard work, but we got through 
the play that way, and the applause was 
thunderous at the end. 

In the cloak-room afterward I would 
not let Eloise have hysterics. 

“It’s all perfectly simple,” I says. “Go 
out and get into your car with your 
father, and I will walk down the street 
with Wops just as if he had been waiting 
for me.” 

And that’s what we did. When we 
came out after cold-creaming, her father 
was chatting pleasantly with the principal, 
who introduced me to him, and said how 
glad they were to have the parents come 
to these things. Then we went outside, 
and I could see the Type dragging itself 
out of the Pryce-Marvin. Eloise clutched 
my hand, and I was afraid something 
might go wrong. 

“Oh!” I says. “Excuse me, my friend 
is waiting for me!” And I ran down the 
steps with them only a little way behind 
me. 

“Why, hello, Wops!” I says, very 
friendly and pleasant. “Well, good 
night,” I called to Eloise and her father, 
and taking the Type by the arm, I walked 
him down the street a ways. I let go of 
him in about half a block, however, and 
says: “Young man, I’ve just saved you 
from instantaneous death! That was her 
father, and it will save you from death 
when I’m not around to remember that 
he’s on the job from this date.” 

I hoped that was so. Anyways, I went 
on: “And it'll perhaps interest you to 
know that if you address me again any- 
wheres, I'll report you to the police. And 
now this is where you turn around and 
walk rapidly in the other direction from 
me.” 

Of course he done it. A Type like that 
only needs to be told once who is its 
master. 

I had thought it would be a relief to 
have Eloise off my mind, but the next 
morning when the Perfect Players sent 
me back my manuscript instead of the 
check I’d been looking for, I realized 
that the thought of twenty-five thousand 
dollars was all that had been carrying me 
along for the last few weeks, and that 
with “Hell’s Disaster” once more in my 
hands, I felt like I’d been through an 
illness. The Perfect Players wrote me 
a very nice note saying I had wonderful 
imagination and a great future, but 
“Hell’s Disaster” was not suited to the 
talents of Wanda Lasalle. 

It is no particular use to discuss my 
room-rent, nor the charge-account for 
underwear, but I didn’t have a very happy 
day, and when it was time for me to 
go on at the House, I expect I looked 
rather hollow, if not pink-eyed. The 
door-boy said Marcoweiss wanted to see 
me, and I steeled myself further. It was 
about the right stage in my career for 
him to say he no longer needed my 
services. 

“Well,” he says, as I entered into his 
office, “Miss Du Pont, how’s education?” 
—I told him there had been more to it 
than I had supposed. 

“Going on with it?” he says. 

I shook my head. “I can’t afford it,” 
I says. “I’ve got to pay my bills.” 

. Marcoweiss looked at me. “Heard 
anything from your scenario?” he says. 

“Yes,” I says. 


He looked at me, and I suppose he 
saw I was pink around the lids. 

“Well,” he says, “that’s too bad. But 
while you're waiting to go at it again, 
what do you think of this?” 

Then he told me how he was opening 
a branch house in Villageville, a lively 
little town about sixty miles away. It 
was to be along the lines of the House. 
with the same films and high-class fea- 
tures, and how would I like to be man- 
ager at a hundred and fifty dollars a 
month to start? 

_ It came over me that real life at times 
is not without dramatic interest. 

“I should like it,” I says. Then be- 
cause there was no use in not being truth 
ful, I added: “On condition that I can 
make an innovation at the start.” 

“What's that?” he says. 

“Wool hosiery for the girls in the foyer 
I says. “They’re smarter than silk, and 
they are sure to be there when expected 
and that,” I says, although he could no: 
know the deep nature of my allegorv. 
“is an important thing in this life, I've 
discovered.” 

Marcoweiss looked at me. 
you are right,” he says. 
smarter.” 


“T believe 
“They are 


TAT night as I stood before the 
center aisle in the blue-checked gin 
gham and pigtails required by the orphan 
asylum character of the week’s film, ana 
realized that this time next month [ 
would be running a house of my own. | 
scarcely saw the Public as it streamed 
this way or that according to the gestures 
of my hand. That was why I had not 
noticed them until I heard the voice 
of Eloise Rittenhuyser say: 

“Why, hello!” 

Then her father in a surprised manner 
said: “Why, how do you do, Miss Du 
Pont?” 

I looked at them pleasantly, a slight 
but impersonal smile upon my lips. 

“Kindly,” I says, “take the incline to 
the right.” 

It was hard to do it, but it was rules. 
I looked after them as they walked away. 
It was as I had thought, and it gave me 
a glow of pleasure to see that I and 
Marcoweiss were justified in our innova- 
tion. Eloise Rittenhuyser was wearing 
wool hose, both dependable and smart, 
and while I made sure of that, I saw that 
he had looked back just at the turn ot the 
incline and had lifted his hat to me. [It 
was like he wanted to say I might con- 
sider him dependable as well. 

[t was against rules, but I gave nim 
a purely personal smile. Then I came 
back to the knowledge that as a manager 
I could allow no infractions. While the 
Public poured past the door-boys, I rose. 
as Marcoweiss had told us to, above the 
blue check and the pigtails, looked a 
pleasant though impersonal iook just past 
the edges of their ears, and extended my 
arm in a gesture both gracetui and com- 
manding. I done it tne best I could, tike 
I should expect it of the girls in my own 
foyer. 

“Kindly,” I says, in the voice they 
would all employ, pleasant and controue., 
fo matter what happens, “kindly tax< 
the incline to the right.” 

And like it would always do under 
such circumstances, the Public done so. 
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Women of Mystery 


(Continued from page 34) 


latter was required to make in his own 
department. None of the patients knew 
the nature of the liquid, and not even 
Jarros himself knew all of it. There were 
certain drugs or combinations of drugs 
which Allport had altogether under his 
own control. A burned child dreads the 
fire. He did not propose that anyone 
should share this secret with him. 

“Allport occupied part of the house 
which was widely separated from the 
other laboratory and from the rooms of 
the patients. The head nurse Carns and 
one or two housemaids lived in the place. 

“The treatment which a patient re- 
ceived—so Castaigne told me—consisted 
of half a tumblerful of some dark and 
not ill-tasting liquid which he was re- 
quired to drink in Allport’s presence as 
he sat at his desk at each morning dis- 
pensation. No patient was allowed to 
take any of this liquid away with him; 
he must drink it all upon the spot! And 
as I have said, not even the assistant com- 
pounding chemist knew the essential in- 
gredients of this draft. 

“At first Castaigne had very small con- 
fidence in this sort of thing. He had 
been used to the mummeries of medicine 
well enough by now. No profession rests 
so much on ignorance and superstition. 
But the astonishing thing about it was 
that before two weeks he began to feel 
better! Within a month he knew he was 
on the mend, and certain to be vastly ben- 
efited, if not cured. 

“And then happened that singular in- 
cident which Castaigne told me. I con- 
tess I don’t understand it altogether even 
now. 

“You see, Castaigne was still in consid- 
erable pain at times. Often, in the night, 
attacks of this inflammatory disease 
would draw up his limbs and give him al- 
most unbearable pain. He had had such 
an attack of pain one night, and when it 
passed —the paroxysms were growing 
shorter and shorter by this time,—he had 
tallen asleep. All at once he awoke. 

“He said there was inexplicable feeling 
-n his mind that a cold draft of air—a 
thin, keen-pointed draft of cold air, freez- 
ingly cold—was being directed at the back 
of his head! The. sensation was so ex- 
traordinary that he called out in alarm. 
There was no answer to his call. He be- 
gan to think he only imaginea some- 
thing. But his terror none the less re- 
mained with him. In his struggles he 
cast himseif out ot bed upon the floor 
ana iay there heipiess. 


“HE had suffered so much py now that 
he thought his mind was being 
broken. As he lay on the floor, he said 
to himself that he would just as well end 
it all, that it was not worth while to live 
in this way, more helpless than a child, 
and the prey to all sorts of hallucinations. 
He began to crawl along the floor to- 
ward the dresser, where he had left a 
revolver hidden. He was trying to pull 
himself up by the handles of the dresser, 
when the lights came on, and the nurse 
Carns entered the room. 

_“ ‘Be silent!’ she said to him—extraor- 
dimary words at the time. ‘Would you 


ruin everything?’ She spoke excitedly, as 
though she forgot herself, and on the in- 
stant bit her lip and colored up at her 
own unguarded words. 

“He did not in the least know what she 
meant, of course. He did not ask. She 
was a strong young woman. She picked 
him up now as though he were a child and 
put him back in bed. Then, as silently 
as she had come, she left the room. 

“The lights were still on. Castaigne 
reached out and locked the door. He 
said he felt terrified, for no reason which 
he could determine. He resolved to ask 
the nurse about this thing, but half feared 
to do so. He said there was something 
in the look of her green eyes. 

“In the morning he crawled out the 
best he could, got his stick, and managed 
to stumble out into the hall. He saw 
no one for a long time, but at length the 
nurse Carns appeared at some distance 
down the hall. She came to help him, 
gravely courteous. She did not mention 
the incident of the night before—and Cas- 
taigne said nothing of it himself. He 
said he was afraid to speak about it. His 
own courage by this time was somewhat 
broken through his long suffering, and he 
felt awed, cowed, helpless and very un- 
easy. It seemed to him better to let the 
thing drift. He was by this time half 
convinced that it had all been an halluci- 
nation due to his own physical affliction. 

“None the less, after a long time he did 
make some sort of a hint at it, talking one 
day with the nurse. She only looked at 
him quietly out of the corner of her green 
eyes—Castaigne always mentioned her 
green eyes—and asked him rather a singu- 
lar question. 

““Ton’t you want to get well?’ she said. 
‘Don’t you wish others to get well?’ 

“Of course, he did not in the least un- 
derstand this; but of course, also, he did 
want to get well. Moreover he was get- 
ting well. Day by day he could feel his 
health returning to him. And as day after 
day went by and nothing more occurred to 
alarm him, he concluded to settle down. 

“T have omitted to mention one very 
curious and interesting thing which Cas- 
taigne told me. I should say that he was 
married to a young and beautiful wife, 
to whom he was devotediy attached. 
His wife had cared for him faithfully and 
patiently. She went with him to this 
sanitarium, but after that first visit she 
was denied admission! Yet it had been 
plain to ail that Allport was much inter- 
ested in Mrs. Castaigne, and spent some 
time showing her about the place. 

“Then it was made known to Castaigne 
that no woman ever was allowed in the 
sanitarium, whether as a patient, a visitor, 
or relative of one of the patients. The 
nurse explained this politely but firmly. 
So Castaigne was in this place alto- 
gether alone. For some weeks, indeed 
for some months, his wife took quarters 
in the city, but to his great distress he 
never heard from her even by telephone. 
When she wrote to him, he rarely got the 
letter. He was immured in this place as 
absolutely as if it had been a bastile and 
not a place for afflicted mortals to regain 
their life and liberty. 
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“Castaigne accepted all this because 
he had small choice. He was at that 
stage of affliction where a man will do 
anything or pay anything for a continu- 
ance of life, or even of hope. He trusted 
his wife to care for his interests, and re- 
solved just to get well, for her sake, as 
soon as might be. 

“The patients had very little mental 
activity allowed them. Once in a while 
they saw a newspaper. This mail seemed 
not to be censored. Hence one time a 
newspaper came to Castaigne which his 
wife had marked for him. 

“The story pointed out to his notice 
told about the discovery of the dead 
body of a man within three blocks of the 
Verick Street sanitarium. Comment was 
made on the fact that this was the third 
man found dead near that same locality 
The writer of the story pointed out the 
coincidence, and detailed the yet stranger 
coincidence that all three of the victims 
seemed to have died of the same sort of 
injury. In each case there was a strange 
lacerate wound at the base of the skull. 
It was admitted that perhaps this meant 
no more than the chance discovery of 
dissection work on the part of medical 
students; but the mystery none the less 
remained, sufficiently baffling to interest 
the daily press, and much was made of it 
at the time. 


“(~ASTAIGNE said that he felt an unex- 
plainable sort of horror when he read 
this story. The man had died from a 
wound in the neck, or at the base of the 
brain—and that was precisely where he 
had felt that cold draft of air in his own 
case! He fought the analogy for a long 
time, did all he could to call it an absurd- 
ity on his own part €¥en to think of it. 
Finally he concluded that the actual mur- 
der of oné of these men had in some 
strange, telepathic way been communi- 
cated to his own highly susceptible mind, 
and that he merely had imagined his ex- 
perience in the night. As he grew better, 
he was able to accept this explanation in 
part at least—because, so he said, he was 
obliged to make some sort of explanation 
to his own mind, or else leave the place. 
“Each day was one of -horror to him 
now, and only his steady improvement 
kept him there. He felt all the time that 
there was some strange atmosphere of 
dread, of mystery, about the place. All 
these patients we may suppose to have 
been temperamental, Castaigne as much 
as the most, and once he had- been a 
successful man, used to having his own 
way. One day, in a fit of impatience, 
he met the head nurse Carns, and openly 
upbraided her with the solitary condition 
in which he lived. He declared that he 
wanted his wife to come, and that if she 
did not come to the place, he himself 
would leave it. The woman, finding that 
he was not to be put off, now went so far 
as to explain to him that this banishment 
of women from the place was simply due 
to the eccentricities of genius, that All- 
port was a wizard indeed in chemistry, 
but had his own peculiar notions—that 
he was really a woman-hater to the extent 
that he would not have a woman about 
the place. Castaigne later learned that 
truthfulness was not the distinguishing 
mark of the green-eyed nurse’s character. 
“Not long after this conversation Cas- 
taigne did leave the place. That was not 








because he was entirely cured, although 
he was ever so much better than when he 
came. It was because the place itself 
was closed—in circumstances so extraordi- 
nary that to this day they never fully 
have been explained. I can only tell 
what Castaigne told me. 


vf ip erons was a man of peculiar per- 

sonal habits. He owned two or 
three motorcars which he delighted to take 
apart every once in a while, to make over 
according to ideas of his own. He never 
would allow anyone to drive one of his 
cars, and he himself always drove rather 
fast, so that he frequently was arrested 
for exceeding the speed-limits on the 
streets of the city. Nearly every after- 
noon he would go out for a drive. Quite 
often, so Castaigne learned later, his only 
companion in the car was the head nurse 
Mary Carns. She made a presentable 
figure enough, for she could have been 
called nothing but a fine-looking young 
woman, and the city, naturally, was in- 
curious as to their relations. Allport 
always had a strangely preoccupied air. 
Even when he drove, so they said, he 
seemed to be thinking of anything else but 
the work at hand. 

“Well, on this particular day—as you 
might perhaps have noted in the city press 
at that time—Allport was driving up 
Broadway in his own car. He was en- 
tirely alone; the nurse was not with him 
that afternoon. The traffic men, and 
the drivers of other cars as well, noticed 
that as this particular vehicle approached 
Forty-second Street, its course became 
singular, indeed erratic. The car would 
veer this way and that, disregarding all 
traffic-rules. It ran down one or two 
smaller vehicles, and at length came to a 
stop against the curb on the wrong side 
of the street. The marvel was that more 
than one foot passenger had not been 
killed. The street was in a furore. The 
traffic policemen came running toward the 
driver, whom everybody supposed to be 
drunk. He was not drunk. He was 
dead! 

“He was sitting bent forward over the 
steering-wheel of his car, still upright— 
and stone dead. Not a breath of life 
about him, not the faintest heart-beat! 

“Well, you can imagine the excitement 
over that. The newspapers told it all 
well enough. You remember the story? 
I am not surprised. 

“They took Allport to the nearest police 
station as the first act of investigation. 
They found in his pockets means of 
identification, his street address, his tele- 
phone number, other papers. But before 
they had time to communicate with his 
place of residence, the nurse Carns came 
into the room of the police station. No 
one had sent for her. No one knew who 
she was or how she had heard of the acci- 
dent. But here she was, not long after 
Allport’s body was received. She was 
very much excited, was weeping copi- 
ously. She cast herself on Allport’s 
body as it lay there, declaring that she 
was his wife, that she could not bear 
the loss of her husband! 

“They did not, for some reason—per- 
haps her own vehemence and assuredness 
hindered them—interfere with her when 
she went through a!l the pockets of All- 
port’s clothing. She removed all his pa- 
pers, his jewelry, his watch, everything 








in the world he had upon his body. The 
policemen seemed not to have deterred 
her in this, and to have accepted without 
question her statement that she was his 
wife, and that she had a right to all his 
valuables. 

“Under the woman’s direction they took 
Allport’s body down to the little sanita- 
rium on Verick Street. An undertaker 
was called. So that was the end of All- 
port, the strangest genius of whom I have 
ever had any knowledge. 

“The patients knew little or nothing 
of this, It was late in the after- 
noon by this time. They had their eve- 
ning meal brought to their rooms by the 
maids as usual. They had no attendance 
that night, those who were in need oi 
such, But the next morning when they 
awoke and staggered and stumbled out 
as best they could to find out the reason 
for the delayed breakfast and for the 
strange silence of the place, they found 
out the truth. 

“There was no Dr. Allport at his desk. 
There was no interne, Dr. Jarros, in his 
office. There was no head nurse Mary 
Carns. Then came the terrified house 
maids, and said that Dr. Allport was 
dead and in his coffin upstairs! He ap- 
parently had been left unattended all! 
night. The housemaids did not live at 
the place, and came on duty early in the 
morning. 

“The silent interne and the green-eyed 
head nurse had fled absolutely! To this 
day no trace ever has been discovered of 
them. They left the dead body of that 
man, their benefactor, their guide and in- 
structor, lying unburied, unattended. 
Where they went no one knows today. 
Perhaps they took ship—that is the most 
likely thing, because, as Castaigne pointed 
out, if Germany had once been interested 
in the work of Allport, chemical wizard, 
she might always remain so. And there 
was Russia. He thought Dr. Jarros in all 
likelihood really was Russian. No doubt 
either Germany or Russia, or both, 
watched that man as long as he lived. 
Chemists of genius are priceless ‘in these 
days. And Allport was one of the world’s 
greatest chemists. From what Castaigne 
told me, I have no doubt whatever that 
both these assistants were foreigners. 

“Castaigne himself was shrewd enough 
to figure out an answer to part of the 
mystery. He found the cook of the place, 
and interrogated her. This woman ac- 
mitted that she had been in the place 
almost from the time it first was estab- 
lished. Persuaded that she would be safe, 
she talked at last. 


“QHE said that Doctor Allport was 

absolutely under the influence of this 
nurse, whom everyone in the house hated 
cordially. They all were afraid of her. 
She was the real and accepted head of the 
Verick Street sanitarium. The cook said 
enough to convince Castaigne that so 
far as Mary Carns had any regard for 
any man, that had been bestowed not 
upon Allport, her dupe and victim, but 
upon this man Jarros, the interne. No 
one ever knew who Jarros was. No one 
ever could find out where he came from. 
But Castaigne guessed, and so do I—that 
he went back to the place from which 
he came to America. The two may have 
been man and wife. At least, they were 
playing the game as a team. 
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“Oh, yes, both of these people spoke 
English perfectly. They may, for all I 
know, have been Americans or English, or 
persons of English or American educa- 


tion. But that they should disappear at 
precisely the time of Allport’s death was 
proof enough for Castaigne to suspect— 
as 1 myself suspect—that they had been 
there for the one purpose of learning 
Allport’s secret. The cook told Castaigne 
that the woman Mary Carns was always 
prowling around Allport’s private office— 
‘snooping around,’ as she expressed it, 
jooking into things. Well, that perhaps was 
her official privilege. But for once, wizard 
in chemistry as he was, Allport held his 
secret. Not even the treacherous woman 
vith whom he was infatuated could worm 
it out of him. She never knew, and 
Jarros never knew, the ingredients of that 
half-compounded potion which each pa- 
tient was offered every morning at ten 
o'clock at Allport’s official desk. 

“What papers she took from Allport’s 

kets we do not know. Nothing ever 
was found in his safe resembling a chem- 
ical formula. In every likelihood he kept 
his secret in his own head, and it perished 
with him. What we do know is that no 
specific has ever been discovered for this 
so-called toxic focal disease, arthritis. 

“There has been no other recent miracle 
in medicine done by foreign chemists. 
They stole enormously from America. I 
will always believe that the discovery for 
the treatment of certain ancient diseases 
which has meant so much in medicine of 
late was stolen from Allport. 

“This last secret of Allport’s would 
have lifted a load of misery from hun- 
dreds of thousands of sufferers, now and 
for all time. I believe, I know, that 
Europe endeavored to steal that secret 
also. It would have been worth millions 
commercially. But Allport, dead now, 
was not only @ genius but an altruist, one 
of the world’s great minds. 

“But Allport was human. And ‘male 
and female created he them.’.... So 
now you have the story of Castaigne 
about as far as he could tell it to me.” 


7a was. apparently upon the 
point of concluding his story. I 
sat for some time as much mystified and 
puzzled as I had been at its beginning. 

“But after all, old man,” said I pres- 
ently, “you have left the whole matter 
unexplained, or most of it. It is only 
conjecture—what you have said.” 

‘Yes,” he replied quietly. ‘“That’s true. 
The story of the cook is about everything 
that Castaigne had to convince him of the 
accuracy of his own conjectures. And his 
conjectures are practically my own. Cas- 
faigne reasoned, and so do I, that every 
genius has a weak spot. That’s where he’s 
human. Now, genius though Allport was, 
he could not understand the worthlessness 
of this particular woman.” 

_. Uae chapter,” I ventured after a time, 
you have not taken up at all. Those 
murders—” 

‘Castaigne and I both talked that over. 
There is no proof about that — it’s per- 
haps coincidence, or even conjecture. But 
One evening Castaigne and I sat and spec- 
ulatel—just as I speculate still, since I 
Cannot reason, having no actual premises 
for reason. 

“We figured, in part from the cook's 


half-incoherent tales, that the man Jarros, 
in or out of combination with the head 
nurse Carns, was something of a ghoul— 
can’t you see the sardonic, remorseless 
ghoulishness of Russia today? Barbarian, 
barbarian, age after age—that’s Russia, 
showing her fangs today. A man abso- 
lutely without conscience in medicine or 
anywhere else—that’s Jarros the Russian. 

“He was almost desperate at his ina- 
bility to learn anything from Allport— 
he and his confederate both saw the game 
passing out of their hands. Therefore 
they could only conjecture on their own 
part, conjecture desperately, ghoulishly. 
Perhaps some chance word had come 
from Allport stating his belief—or his 
suspicion or his impression—that this 
trouble or a kindred trouble was con- 
nected in some way with the spinal cord. 
Well, now, you know about that time 
there was a lot of talk about the use of 
triturated glands of animals? 

“Now, supposing that Jarros really was 
influenced by this latest vagary in medical 
research—and we know that he had no 
genius of his own, and hence must follow 
and combine rather than invent or dis- 
cover—we may suppose that he decided 
to do a little investigation of his own. 

“As a matter of fact, there were more 
than three men found dead by reason of 
the same sort of a neck wound. There 
were two patients found dead in the Ver- 
ick Street sanitarium. The cook told Cas- 
taigne about that—no one else ever heard 
of it. These patients were men of no im- 


portance—they came from nowhere, and | 





they went nowhere—were swallowed up | 
into the general oblivion of life and death. | 


The cook said that their necks were 
bandaged, their faces covered. Castaigne 
surmised, conjectured—you see, I say 
conjectured—that in each of these cases 
there had been a neck wound. He would 
not have thought that if he had not felt 
that peculiar sensation on the night of 
which I told you. I’m not ghoul enough 
to relish any more than the purely scien- 
tific side of this Allport-Jarros-Carns 
problem. 

“Now, suppose that there had been 
some strange, freezing, anesthetic gas 
of which this man Jarros knew—suppose 
this gas locally applied would produce 
anesthesia and perhaps death—suppose 
two other patients were killed in that way, 
quietly, with no outcry possible, for pur- 





poses of Jarros’ own, of scientific experi- | 


ment. Suppose that in each of these cases 
a small portion of the spinal cord had 
been removed for medical experimental 
purposes. Oh, that’s no worse than cer- 
tain much-touted things done in modern 
surgery just now. Suppose something of 
that sort was what was intended by 
Jarros and the woman in Castaigne’s case 
—suppose all these things, since we can 
do no more than suppose now, because 
the main actors of the drama are gone. 

“Putting together these suppositions 
with the story which the cook told Cas- 
taigne, we might indeed fancy that some 
horrible, incredible, ghoulish experiment 
was going on there. 

“I am disposed to think that they 
tried to kill Castaigne that night because 
Castaigne was very fond of his wife, and 
his wife was a very beautiful woman, and 
it might happen that any day the two 
between them would break through the 
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rules of the place, in which case this 
woman would see Allport, and Allport see 
her—and then all would be over. The 
nurse Carns knew his impressionable na- 
ture in regard to women. I myself do 
not mean the word impressionable in an 
ignoble sense, but in a good and lofty 
sense. 

“Well, at least Castaigne was glad to 
“get out of the place alive, and, better as 
he was, he remained so during the rest 
of his life. He died from other causes 
absolutely. Castaigne came to me as his 
attorney, with a view to obtaining pos- 
session again of certain of his valuables 
which he had left in the care of the 
Verick Street sanitarium. I don’t know 
why, but I went with him to the place 
and looked it all over carefully. What 
do you suppose we found? 

“At this time the house had passed 
into other hands and had been refur- 
nished, as some sort of lodging house. 
The bed in which Castaigne had slept 
had been removed for some reason or 
other. I don't know the make-up of its 
headboard—he told me that it was a wal- 
nut bed—not a modern brass bed, and 
that the headboard was tall and solid. 
But Castaigne was able to identify the 
room in which he had lived during his 


if you wish, or should I wish, if this is 
the fulfillment of our fate. Now good 
night, child,’ she added with curious 
abruptness. “I am tired, and you know 
the way to your room.” 

Kitty rose, a little vexed by the sudden 
dismissal, but glad to escape from the 
presence of her relative. When she was 
on the stairs she paused, oppressed by 
the strangeness of the whole atmosphere. 
Of course, her aunt was crazy; any but 
her reckless, careless father would have 
found that out. And of course she must 
get away as soon as possible. 

The house was silent as if everyone 
was already abed, though it was yet early; 
and Kitty hesitated, struggling with an 
unpleasant desire to return to the cedar 
room and look at the portrait of Belle 
Brenton. She dreaded to surprise again 
that horrible expression on the painted 
face; yet she could not resist the desire to 
gaze once more at that sinister loveliness, 
and as if without any volition of her own, 
as if she were walking in her sleep, she 
found herself creeping down the softly 
carpeted stairs to the cedar room. 

The dinner equipment had been taken 
away, and among the white bowls of 
orange lilies standing on the gray tapestry 
table-cover was a branch candlestick in 
heavy rock crystal which gave the sole 
light in the room. 

Kitty looked up at once at the portrait, 
and the veiled gaze of Belle Brenton held 
her with the same horrible fascination. 
Was it in this room that she had been 
found dying? 

Kitty shivered, backing against the 
table. That woman, looking so exactly 
as she looked now, had been slain in this 
very room! 

Such an absurd foolish story! Yet 
why should it affect her till it seemed 
as if there was some spell cast over her 
senses? 


stay in the Allport sanitarium. He showed 
me the door. We went on from that to 
the next door of the long hall. I was 
able to locate that point in the wall of 
the hall—it was wainscoted handsomely 
enough in oak—beside which Castaigne’s 
bed had stood. 

“And now, shall I tell you—will you 
believe me if I tell you?—that after hav- 
ing heard all these different stories, silly 
and weird as they certainly seem, I was 
pretty sure I would find a removable 
panel on that side of the wall? Well, 
I did! It pushed aside quite readily. I 
don’t know what the. gas was, or how it 
was used or why—I don’t know that there 
ever was any gas at all. I do know of five 
murders by deep wounds in the neck— 
in the back of the neck—of certain mur- 
der victims of about that cycle.” 

“But, my God!” said I, “they were 
thugs, and worse than thugs.” 

“Much worse,” said Burford Wallace 
quietly. ‘But mix all the alchemy and 
astrology and mysticism and thuggee in 
all the world and you would not solve the 
mystery of Allport.” 

“Even the manner of his death was 
mysterious,’ I ventured, as my friend fell 
into his customary musing spell. 

“Yes. So the papers and police said.” 


The Square Gold 
Ring 


(Continued from page 16) 

“You only lack the ring to be her 
living likeness,” said a somber voice. 

Kitty swufig round to see Mr. Han- 
sard in the doorway. She endeavored to 
retain control of herself, but her heart 
was beating violently. 

“I feel very foolish, dressed up like 
this,” she said hastily. 

He took no notice but advanced to 
the table and stood beside her, gazing up 
at the picture. 

“Your aunt told you the story?” he 
asked. 

His personality was almost overpower- 
ing; when he spoke, Kitty felt as if he 
had put out -his hand and clasped her. 
but she made a strong effort to shake off 
this impression. 

“Yes, of course it is very foolish; the 
ring will never be found—nor yet the 
jewels.” 

“You are to find both.” He smiled and 
looked down at her with his dark face 
thoughtful and tender. 

“He too is crazy, or else he wishes me 
to become so,” thought Kitty. 

“Good night,” she said. “I came down 
to look for something I had—dropped.”’ 

“You came to see the portrait,” he 
replied. “She is trying to tell you some- 
thing; why wont you listen?” 

“How horrible!” cried Kitty with a 
sense of panic. “Please, oh, please, let 
me go!” she appealed. 

For as she turned to flee, he had caught 
hold of her. 

“Find the ring,” he whispered, “and 
you shall be as happy as a princess in a 
fairy-tale!” 


“And you account for that?” 

“Why, poison, of course. Don't yoy 
suppose that Mary Carns herself, le 
alone her teammate Jarros, knew enough 
of drugs to fix it so he could die cop. 
veniently? Perhaps they took a chance 
that he would be smashed up in an acc. 
dent, due to drunken driving? I don't 
know that she followed him in another 
car, but I believe that she did. That js 
how she was at the police station so soon, 
Had it been the morgue, she would have 
been there. She knew!” 

“But why? They had not learned his 
secret.” 

“No. By this time they had given up 
the hope of learning it.” 

“Besides”—Burford Wallace added. jr 
relevantly—"Castaigne was getting better, 
and would soon be out. Besides again—” 

“Well, what besides?” 

“Mrs. Castaigne was a very beautify! 
woman, a remarkable woman of very high 
type.” 

“Oh! Jealousy?” 

“Why not? Why not vindictiveness? 
Why not revenge?” : 

“Mr. Wallace’s car is waiting,” intoned 
one of the club attendants, softly 

“Come, let’s be off for home,” said my 
friend. ; 










































Kitty broke away from him and stum- 
bled in the unaccustomed length of the 
satin robe; the fabric, though carefully 
preserved, was frail with age, and she felt 
the pearl embroidery round the hem rip 
under her high heel. With a cry of 
annoyance she stooped and freed her shoe 
with a hasty hand. As she did so, some- 
thing heavy and gleaming rolled out onto 
the floor between her anc Godfrey Han- 
sard. For a second both stared bewil- 
dered. Then he snatched the object up 
and showed it to her on his outstretched 
palm. 

It was the square gold ring Belle Bren- 
ton was wearing in the portrait. 

“Oh!” gasped Kitty. 

She glanced at the young man with the 
suspicion that this was some trick he and 
his godmother had put upon her, but 
there was no mistaking the sincerity of 
his astonishment and delight. He was 
staring at the ring with a fierce absorp- 
tion as if he had forgotten the presence 
of the girl. 

“It was in the hem,” said Kitty, half- 
hysterically gazing at the torn border ol 
the dress. She could see how the ring 
had been firmly sewn into the silk lining, 
the weight of it disguised by the thickness 
of the material and the heavy pearl em- 
broderies. An inspection of the stuff and 
the sewing-silk used showed her that there 
was no deception, and that the myster- 
ous ring had indeed been stitched into 
place years and years ago. 

“But if she was murdered and the ring 
stolen?” cried Kitty, bewildered. 

The young man did not raise his eyes; 
he was endeavoring to open the flat sur- 
face of the ring. 4 

“She may have concealed it first,” he 
answered. “What does it matter? Ah! 
A pressure of his nail had set the spring 
in motion; the gold lid flew back, re 
vealing a hollow space. In this was 4 
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tiny scroll on which was written in brown- 
ish ink the one word: Genoa. 

Kitty was shivering with an excitement 
which she tried in vain to subdue. De- 
spite the marvel of the ring, to believe in 
all this was sheer folly—madness. 





“We must go to Genoa,” said Godfrey | giyhsPsPaalshahahathhatststahatata atthe uaa 


Hansard, looking at her. 

But Kitty, her eyes averted so that | 
they could not meet the compelling ones | 
of the portrait, lifted up her torn robe 
and fled from the room. 











Women and Children First 


(Continued from page 37) 


justifiably proud mother points out, 
Lucretia shows signs of a woman’s emo- 
tions, and her latest output of verses 
have had a strong love interest running 
through them—the affair between a 
buttercup and a wild rose formed the 
subject of one, I recall, while the plot 
of another had to do with the hopeless 
passion of the fringed gentian for the 
horse-chestnut tree. As Mrs. Wrench 
called to our attention, how early does 
the cosmic urge manifest itself! 

If little Lucretia develops this talent, 
there is every reason to believe that she 
will be another Opal Whitely. She is, 
of course, already so polished in style as 
to make any comparison with Daisy Ash- 
ford entirely out of the question. 

But Mrs. Wrench sometimes says that 
she would really almost rather that the 
little one did not adopt any career. She 
feels that it is too hard a life, that it 
exacts too much. And little Lucretia, you 
can see even now, is going to be one 
who will feel things rather too keenly. 
Mrs. Wrench would rather have her re- 
nounce all thought of fame, and devote 
all her attention to being a model wife 
and mother, and to miaking at least one 
good man happy. For after all, she asks, 
what more beautiful career is there than 
this? I’m sure she will never receive 
any adequate answer to that question. 

And speaking of model mothers brings 
us right up to Mrs. Addish. We all 
agree, at the club meetings, that Mrs. 
Addish is the most thorough mother of 
our acquaintance. There is, to her, noth- 
ing worth talking about but her olive 
branches, as she sometimes calls them 
in a spirit of jesting. The husband of 
one of our members once remarked, on 
hearing Mrs. Addish refer to her olive 
branches, that he understood why olives 
were a purely cultivated taste, but I 
think myself it was pretty far-fetched. 

She tells of her four children not merely 
in a general way, as most mothers do, 
giving just a rough résumé of their health, 
progress, talents and bons mots, but with 
an attention to detail that is really extra- 
erdinary. She can go all the way through 
a long dinner, and keep those seated at 
her right and left absorbed in her ac- 
counts of what she did about Merton’s 
adenoids, and how little Evelyn’s infected 
finger is coming on. When the dinner is 
ended, she gathers another group about 
her, and until it is time to go home, she 
holds them speechless with a wealth of 
anecdote about the time that Burdette 
removed the tips of three fingers with an 
ax, or of how brave little Sadie never 
uttered a cry when the doctor took three 
stitches in her head, shortly after her 
elder brother had dropped a croquet mal- 
let upon it in the course of an argument. 
In lighter vein, she has a cute little story 
of how Merton asked if the angels wore 


hats, and one about Sadie’s telling all 
the neighborhood children that there 
wasn’t any truth in this Santa Claus 
rumor. Dear little Sadie really set her 
little friends right on the stork matter, 
instead of the Santa Claus theory, but 
Mrs. Addish changes the story a trifle 
for drawing-room telling—and very wise- 
ly, too, we all feel, in the Bridge-club. 

The restful part of Mrs. Addish’s con- 
versation is that she does not need any 
concentration on the part of her listener. 
He is free to think his own thoughts, or 
revel in his own dreams while she runs 
along about Burdette’s susceptibility to 
indigestion, which comes straight to him 
from his father’s side of the family. All 
that her audience need do is to put in, 
from time to time, a “How old is he— 
only six?” or a “Dear, dear, they are a 
grave responsibility, aren't they?” and 
Mrs. Addish is assured of a very pleasant 
time. 

But really, I doubt if Mrs. Addish dis- 
courses any more fluently on her children 
than do our other mothers on theirs, when 
one stops to analyze it. There is a cer- 
tain graphic touch about her conversation | 
which makes it a shade more memorable, | 
and her memory for details is a great as- | 
set, undoubtedly. 


And then the Addish | 
children are always having such spectacu- | 
lar ailments and accidents that she has a | 
decided advantage over mothers of more | 
humdrum little ones. 

Yet I often feel that our Brambie- | 
dale Bridge-club mothers can accomplish 
wonders in deriving conversational topics 
from the everyday events in the upbring- | 
ing of their young. The talk, when they | 
are gathered together, runs strongly to | 
technicalities. I have known them to | 
spend whole afternoons in arguing the | 
relative merits of stearate of zinc and bo- 
rated talcum, while the incidents attend- 
ant upon the unveiling of the first tooth 
will give them something to dwell upon 
until long after the tooth in question has 
been replaced by a large, scallop-edged, 
permanent one. I don’t know if it is just 
that their intellects are so trained that 
they can gather interesting subjects of 
discourse from things a less sharply 
schooled mind would pass over as com- 
monplace; it doesn’t come very well from 
one club-member to intimate that about 
the others, I suppose, even though it is 
true. All I say is that, out of the sim- 
plest incidents in their offsprings’ lives, 
our club-members can find topics so ab- 
sorbing that they crowd all others out of 
the conversation. 

One of the rare occasions when the 
subject is allowed to shift is when they 
all give their unqualified approval to the 
statement that there is no greater bore 
than the man—or the woman, for that 
matter, as some one has amended it—who 
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a number of animated haystacks bobbing 
up and down in the road. One of the 
haystacks rose up to greet us, revealing 
the brown face and cheerful smile of an 
Chara girl above a straw raincoat. She 
said the young princes whom we had 
seen in Kyoto were coming to spend a 
few days in retirement on the mountain. 
In their honor the whole population of 
the place had turned out to clean up the 
road. With this announcement she re- 
turned to the other straw raincoats and 
continued her work. Meanwhile, a small 
child stood by under an orange-colored 
paper umbrella. When he saw us he burst 
forth into song. He was singing “Nearer, 
my God, to thee.” The missionary, think- 
ing this indicated a hopeful state of mind, 
gave him a tract printed on pink paper, 
something about God, the Father. This 
the child eyed with hostility and sus- 
picion. He would hold no conversation 
with us. When we started on, his voice 
behind us once more took up the hymn. 

Beyond the village rose the sacred 
mountain of Hiesan, and as we followed 
a little path which promised to relieve 
us of our escorts, we found ourselves 
ascending among its gloomy and dripping 
dusk. Soon the monastery buildings be- 
gan to emerge, not gorgeous and gilded 
things like the imperial temples, but 
great halls that looked as if they might 
have grown out of the forest as naturally 
as trees and blossoms, for they were built 
wholly of forest wood which had become 
a lodging place for grass and mosses, and 
their beautiful roofs were made of 
shingles, fine as paper, laid one over the 
other in hundreds of layers, shaped and 
fashioned with a sweep of upcurled eaves 
as if they had been modeled out of clay, 
and faintly furred with moss. 

As we climbed, our retinue fell away, 
leaving us to the escort of three bare- 
legged school boys under three paper 
umbrellas of blue and purple and green 
that were like gaudy flowers in the forest. 
Solemnly, silently they strode along be- 
hind us, keeping step with their three 
pairs of wooden clogs, like soldiers. The 
missionary addressed compliments, jokes 
and sermons to them—all equally in vain. 
When we stopped, they stopped and 
squatted on their heels in a row under 
their three umbrellas. When we started 
again, they started, and their little feet 
went clack, clack, clack, behind us. At 
last Wwe came to a waterfall on the top of 
the mountain, creaming and foaming in a 
lonely beauty among the trees. For a 
moment we sat on a wet rock to rest, 
while the missionary improved the oppor- 
tunity by telling the little boys that God 
made the waterfall, and they should be 
grateful accordingly. In conclusion he 
gave them a text: “God is Love,” and 
asked them if they would remember it. 
“Hai,” said they, nodding solemnly, with 
great round eyes. They had not another 
word to say. 


feed day a card came up to my room 
which sent me flying down in my 
Three 
weeks later I mailed a little photograph to 


airiest gown and silver slippers. 


my mother from Tokyo, with these 
words: “Dear Mother: I hope you will 
like the enclosed gentleman, for he is to 
be my husband.” 


Japanese 
Enchantments 


(Continued from page 83) 


I had lingered so long in Kyoto that the 
Bishop had grown anxious and had tele- 
graphed me to meet him at Karuizawa. 
So to Karuizawa I went, to set Dorothy 
all agog with inquiries into my mysterious 
doings in Kyoto, and thence, as soon as 
I cculd dispose of a good deal of grubby 
business of one sort or another, I returned 
to Tokyo. Sydney (for I will call him 
by his own name, since it is already known 
to many readers, and since I could think 
of no substitute which slips more pleas- 
antly from the tongue, nor is richer in 
manly and knightly associations) was to 
meet me, and we were to set the seal upon 
that beautiful summer by climbing Fuji- 
yama together. 


Y the time I reached Tokyo the 

world empire was astir with sinister 
excitement. That evening at dinner we 
were startled by cries in the lobby, echoed 
and reéchoed by cries without. 

“Tt is a revolution—ah, yes!” cried a 
Russian lady. ‘So it began in Petrograd! 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Wars, wars, rev- 
olutions! As in Russia so in Japan!” 

“Only a rice-riot, poor devils,” said a 
blond Englishman, nonchalantly return- 
ing his cigar to his mouth. 

“Rice!” sniffed an American. “Who 
would riot over rice!” and he went back 
to his cocktail and broiled snipe. 

Outside there were waves upon waves 
of shouting; then a sharp musical crash 
as a missile went through one of our win- 
dows, and the broken bits of glass in fall- 
ing tinkled against a stone pavement. 

It was a strange interruption to the 
evening gayety of a foreign hotel on 
that hot August night. Men in evening 
dress ran out with their cocktails in one 
hand and their napkins in the other. 

So it lasted far into the night. 

Next morning the papers merely an- 
nounced that a riot in front of the Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo had been sup- 
pressed. 

Out of a world so troubled, it was a 
delight to escape into the peace of Fuji- 
yama. As we rode away, we talked about 
the glorious adventure. We would climb 
by night. We would journey as pilgrims 
among the stars, and dawn would shine 
upon us above the lower sky, with such a 
blessing upon our pledge to each other 
as no priest or altar of earth could give. 

It was really a simple feat. Yet it 
began to look to us as romantic as a 
journey to the moon. Even now the ro- 
mance has not ceased to halo the memory 
of that midnight ascent. It is as if once 
for a day and a night I vanished from the 
world, and lived under enchantment. 

We clambered upward through the sun- 
set. The trees fell away, and cool mists 
wrapped us softly. Before us stretched 
a world of ashes—desolate, silent, with 
the silence of dead places. It was in- 
finitely soothing—the coolness, the great 
emptiness, the soundlessness. There was 
only the sound of our coolie’s feet crush- 
ing through the ash, a very little sound. 


We could not see the sky, for the cold 
mists came down and veiled it; nor the 
world below, for the cold mists rose 
and wrapped it from our eyes. It 
was like the limbo of lost spirits, whom 
earth, and heaven and hell have all re- 
fused, and they hang forever between the 
upper and nether spaces. 

So we climbed Fuji in the twilight. The 
mist seemed to blush a little around us, 
and we saw dimly some far-off streak of 
pink sky. This we knew was sunset. Up 
and up we went, putting cloud after cloud 
beneath us. They fell away and drifted 
below over the hidden world. Sometimes 
the figures of fellow-pilgrims loomed 
through the mist, great and ghostly, and 
their voices came to us—disembodied and 
vagrant voices, sounding a little hollow in 
that lonely place. 

Then suddenly the mountain sprang up 
like a wall, sheer and black into a silvery 
green sky; and the moon rode forth. Far 
below the clouds billowed like a sea, 
gleaming and flashing. Above there was 
only the infinite clarity of pure space, 
cloudless, star-filled; around us a wilder- 
ness of ash. We were alone in the 
presence of the night that is above the 
lower sky. 


E climbed through the darkness. 

Above us gleamed the chain of rest- 
stations—feeble, little red stars of light 
set like rubies on the forehead of the 
mountain. Far below we could hear sing- 
ing. It was the voices of Japanese 
soldiers climbing all together and singing 
through the night. Sometimes a friendly 
greeting came to us out of the distance; 
sometimes a white-robed pilgrim crossed 
our path like a ghost. 

As we climbed the air grew sharper, 
and sometimes—in a hollow place, the 
cold wind from the heights rushed down 
upon us, roaring. I was weary and lay 
down upon the ashy side of the mountain. 
It was very soft and still warm with the 
heat of the sun. As I lay there above the 
world, looking into the vast sky, it seemed 
as if I could almost feel the earth whirl- 
ing through space, with a faint singing 
sound. 

As the moon waned, the shadowy wall 
of the mountain grew black and terrible. 
At last the moonshine vanished in a pale 
gleam beyond the hill, and on those 
heights above the clouds, in that desert of 
ash, the darkness fell round us solemnly. 
In the darkness the wind seemed to rise, 
howling and whistling and darting upon us 
out of fathomless space. 

We came to a rest-station built solidly 
against the hill of great rocks. On these 
heights no frailer stuff could resist the 
wind. Wearily we stumbled in. It was 
full of a warm smoky glow of light. All 
around men wrapped in blankets were 
sleeping. A little Japanese squatting over 
a bowl of coals, made us tea. Our guard 
fell at our feet and snored. Outside the 
wind howled and snarled. It was warm, 
cozy; and there was comfort in the near- 
ness of warm, breathing, human flesh. 
So we rested. 

We awoke in the first light of the 
dawn. As we stepped out on the rocky, 
wind-beaten ledge, a great world opened 
suddenly like a vast flower before us. 
Above us the sky was shining; below, the 
mists rolled away, like billows and pro- 
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montories and peaks of snow, a crystalline, 
ephemeral world—changing, moving, 


smoke-gray and pearly white. Sometimes 
the clouds broke a little and showed 
glimpses of fields and hills, as through a 
veil, like things seen at the bottom of a 
lake. Then suddenly the mists billowed 
like waves of a great sea into crests of 
flame and the sun rose. Then we saw 
beyond the mists a sheet of light—smooth 
and clear, whereon the clouds rested like 
islands. It was the sea! 


 h persied us rose the cone of Fuji, un- 
conquered still. In the morning light 
it was a little garish and ugly. The truth- 
ful sun, less kindly than the darkness, 
shone pitilessly on cinders and ash, and 
the scars of ancient fire. Over the 
heights the pilgrims were clambering like 
ants. Some were painfully toiling up. 
Some, their pilgrimage ended, like boys 
on a toboggan slide, were shooting merrily 
down. 

All morning we climbed. 
hot and the air was cold, 
nothing at all to breathe. The cinders 
moved under our feet and sometimes 
rolled clinking down the mountain. 

At noon we came to the top, over the 
last rock. There lay the crater before us 
like an enlarged dump-hole. There was a 
little discolored snow in it, not worth the 
seeing. There was a torii and a little 
shrine. Was this all? Had we come for 
this? We looked below. Fairyland was 
behind us! Beautiful as a dream the 
world glimmered through the clouds— 
green slopes of hills, and shining sea; 
and over it all, like the moving face of 
waters, the glory of sun and cloud, shift- 
ing, flashing, vast and delicate. It seemed 
but an illusion, that world—hard to be- 


The sun was 
and there was 


lieve in—a vision of fleeting grace, a 
light that would go out in darkness. 
Sitting on a black rock in the midst 
of the infinite heaven, throned like a 
god above the world, I proceeded to 
philosophize. Can-it be that illusion is 
for human souls the true reality? Strip 
the world of all that the self-delusion of 
the senses, of the heart, adds to it! 





Would it be barren as the cone of Fuji | 


disrobed of its raiment of cloud? 


But Sydney interrupted. He had been | 


rummaging in the little rest-house and 
had unearthed—a can of pineapple! It 
was nectar to our parched lips; it re- 
minded us of blessings that are not found 
above the clouds. Our thoughts turned 
earthward. 

All afternoon we sought the reality be- 
neath the delicate and glittering illusion 
of the world that shimmered below us. 
Sliding at break-neck pace down that wall 
of ash, like boys sliding through snow, 
we dropped once more into the clouds. 

As we came down into a land of solid 
things—trees and houses and lumbering 
Japanese horses—a cold mist came up 
from the sea and wrapped us about, 
sprinkling our hair and faces with drops 
of dew. Its touch was sweet upon our 
weary flesh. So in a ghostly twilight we 
rode back through the green woodland 
lanes. After the desolation of ash and 
the empty heights above the world, the 
presence of green leaves, the fragrance of 
growing things and the trickle of unseen 





waters was sweet, and the mist and the | 


faint tree shadows fell on us like a caress. 
Thereafter, for davs, all green and 
simple things shone with a radiance of 
freshness. It was as if we had never seen 
the world before. Our sight was purged 
and we saw with eyes of men new-born. 


Youth * iengilane 


(Continued from page 29) 


eieaiin: Van Leer hugged his knees 
and laughed again. 

“Veh!” And then, “Think it’s funny, 
don’t you?” asked Patsy. 

“Yes. It’s funny, because it’s true. 
What’s your name, my dear?” 

“Dat’s my business.” And turning on 
her heel, Patsy walked a few paces on her 
way. 

“I say,” the cripple’s voice called. 
“Wait a moment.” 

“Naw. I’m t’rough.” 

“But I—I can’t get up,” pleaded Van 
Leer. 

Patsy turned again, 
smiting her. Perhaps he was a 
as well as a cripple. 

“Well, I’ll help you up, if you promise 
not to bite me,” she said. 

“All right. I wont.” And leaning heav- 
ily on Patsy’s shoulder, his face twisting 
with pain, he regained his feet. And 
then between groans as he fumbled for a 
footing with his cane, “Thank you,” he 
said grudgingly. 

Patsy drew away after the bony hand 
reluctantly left her shoulder and stood 
regarding him uncertainly. 

“TI say, girl,” he said with a sudden 
grin at the delicate embroidery on Patsy’s 
pink frock, “where did you learn to 


her conscience 
“bug” 


swear like that?” 





“Where did you?” asked Patsy indiffer- 
ently. 

“Oh, I? I’m an amateur. You're a 
wonder. You swear just as I feel. 
Wouldn’t you like the job of swearing 
for me?” 

“Aw, quit yer kiddin’,” she said. 

“T mean it. If you felt as J do some- 
times, you’d give anything in the world 
to be able to swear like that.” 

“Aw’ taint nawthin’,” said Patsy depre- 
catingly. 


LREADY her anger had died, and 

with its going had come a sinking 
feeling at the heart as she thought of what 
the Misses Godfrey and Miss Sophia Ma- 
gruder would have thought of her if they 
could have heard; and what was worse, 
she knew that she must tell them. Who 
was this terrible crippled man who all 
in a moment could bring out the very 
worst that was in her and drag her down 
to the very level of Ma? What was he 
going to Wood Knoll for? And while 
the question trembled on her lips, he be- 
gan speaking again. 

““My dear, you have taught me a lesson 
in manners,” he muttered satirically. “I 
didn’t think there was anybody in the 
world who could be more disagreeable 
than I am. I acknowiedge a master. I 
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know, for I—‘ternum servans sub pec- 
tore vulnus.’ You enchant me. To think 
of all this art concealed under the naiveté 
of a Sunday frock!” He grinned broadly 
at her signs of incomprehension. 

“Say—who are your” gasped Patsy. 

He grinned diabolically. 

“I’m the prize beauty of Westchester 
County. People come miles to see me. 
Don’t you like my looks?” 

Patsy stared at him in appraisal. And 
then, with definite purpose: “Are you 
goin’ to Wood Knoll house?” 

“Tam!” 

Patsy started away from him, her sus- 
picions now confirmed. “And you're the 
sick man—Christopher?” 

“Precisely. And how do you know so 
much about me?” 

“Oh I—I—” she stammered. 
here sometimes.” 

“Your name is—” 

“Pat—Patricia Godfrey.” 

He pursed his lips in a thin whistle 
and grinned. 

“Patricia! 
a fishwife. 
donic mirth. 

“No.” 

With dignity she strode quickly away 
from him in the direction from which she 
had come, on her way back to Shirley 
Lane. 

“T say, Patricia!” he called. 

But she began running and in a moment 
was lost to sight over the brow of a hill. 


“T come 


Oh, that’s a good one for 
Patricia!” He rocked in sar- 


Christopher Van Leer stood for a moment , 


grinning and frowning while he watched 
the spot where she had disappeared. 

“H-m!” he mused. “I wonder if she'll 
forgive the monster of the frightful mien 
that ‘to be hated needs but to be seen.’ ” 

He smiled as he hobbled around to the 
wing of the house, quoting his favorite 
lines : 


“Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Miss Patricia GODFREY 


erg flight from Wood Knoll and 
the sardonic tongue ot Christopher 
Van Leer was born of shame at her own 
reversion to type. The thought of going 
into the house and seeing Mr. David Van 
Leer, who had done so much to help her 
to her rise in life, seemea impossible, 
especially as she couldn’t be sure that the 
cripple wouldn’t be there to laugh at her 
and shame her the more. Even now as 
she hurried homeward, her face still 
aflame, she was muttering in spite of her- 
self: “Fishwife! Ill show him!” 

But Patsy knew that she would have 
to confess. She wanted people to hear 
her side of the encounter. She told Syd- 
ney first, and he only roared with laugh- 
ter, and this gave her courage. Miss So- 
phia Magruder’s face grew grave as she 
listened, though she wanted very much 
to laugh. All that she said was: “Well, 
dear, we can’t expect you to be an angel 
all at once.” She kissed her charge gent- 
ly. “But you will keep on trying, wont 
you, Patricia?” she asked. 

Patsy nodded. “And I'll have to tell 
Aunt Melinda and Aunt Deborah?” (For 


this was how Patsy had been asked to 
address the Misses Godfrey.) 

“T think you had better, dear,” said 
Miss Magruder quietly. 

The consequences of this confession 
were troubled. The maiden sisters were 
horrified, for they saw trom Patsy’s ac- 
count of the meeting that she was in- 
tensely curious about their sardonic rela- 
tive, and the mystery of his solitary 
existence in the wing of the great house. 

“Tt is extremely untortunate that you 
should have met him, Patricia,” said De- 
borah. 

“He is not at all the sort ot a person 
with whom we wish you to associate,” 
added Melinda. “We must see Cousin 
David about it at once,” they said to- 
gether. 


e had never been necessary tor them to 
see much of the invalid, who was a 
sort of skeleton in the closet tor whom 
they preferred to be sorry at a distance. 
They didn’t understand him in the least, 
and dreaded his bitter tongue. But they 
found that David Van Leer had already 
discussed the affair with the cripple, who 
had gleefully recounted the story of his 
meeting with the pink girl who swore. 

It had its amusing side, but the father 
did not smile. He knew that Christopher 
had been to blame, for he possessed the 
faculty of always drawing ignoble fire in 
response to his own. Better than anyone 
David Van Leer had ever known, Chris- 
topher could discern the weakness in 
others and goad them into expression. 
Christopher acknowledged this. ‘“Foots!’ 
he muttered. “I can’t resist them; noth- 
ing soothes my own tortures like anger 
in others.” 

“Perhaps. But it is hardly fair to 
choose this child as a vent for your ill 
humors. Vent your spleen on me—on 
Barstow or on Roberts; but give this 
poor little waif a chance to—” 

“Really, Father,” broke in Christopher 
with a laugh, “you might think I had 
manhandled the girl. As a matter of fact, 
it was she who manhandled me.” 

David Van Leer rose and paced the 
floor. 

“Nevertheless, my opinions are very 
definite as to Patricia Godtrey. You will 
probably not meet again. If you do, I 
must ask you to consider my wishes and 
your own conversations.” 

“H-m! You want me to heip make a 
silk purse out of your sows ear. {fr 
can’t be done. Patricia forsooth! Dear 
little swine! She’d be worth a man’s 
loving it you'd give her a chance.” 

“You will obey my wishes?” 

The younger man shrugged and shuffled 
to his feet. 

“Ah yes, of course. 1 shall watch Miss 
Patricia’s career with interest. But the 
whole thing is an outrage on decency.” 
And he went out of the room. 


ATSY and Christopher did not meet 

again for many days, and meanwhile, 
everyone conspired to forget the incident, 
which was not mentioned again at either 
house. 

Patsy progressed. Sydney Tyler was 
playing his part in the reconstruction, 
though at times he found it difficult to 
keep a straight face when Patsy blun- 
dered. The elder-brother attitude which 
he had adopted, was the one best suited 


to the situation. Patsy had an ingenuous 
point of view with regard to most things 
that were commonplaces to Sydney, and a 
quiet omniscience as to a side of life with 
which he was unfamiliar; but as the 
months passed, she spoke less and less of 
the life on the streets, whatever may have 
been in her thoughts. Her hair was 
growing long, and presently was gathered 
at the back and tied with a ribbon in an 
incipient pigtail. The various changes in 
her appearance seemed somehow to have 
their effect upon her demeanor. 

But Patricia became Patsy again be 
fore the summer was over, for temptation 
always steps into the way of those who 
are trying the hardest. And by the irony 
of fate it was Christopher Van Leer who 
was witness of her downfall. One tine 
day in September when returning from 
one of his walks beyond the grounds ot 
Wood Knoll, he passed along the outskirts 
of the village, where a game of basebail 
was in progress among a lot of younger 
boys. A flutter of white in their midst 
attracted him, and he glanced toward the 
center of the field. There, poised in the 
pitcher’s box, her right arm high above 
her, her eyes watching “first,” stooa 
Patsy, triumphant. The right arm re 
volved; the left leg rose high in the air, 
and the ball shot into the catcher’s mitt 
with fine speed and precision. 

“Three strikes. Ye’re out!” said the 
diminutive umpire. 

Patsy dropped the ball and saunterea 
in toward the home plate, when she raised 
her guilty head and caught sight ot the 
cripple leaning against the fence. He 
waved his hand to her gayly. She saw 
that he was highly amused, and her tace 
flushed in shame. 

“Say,” she muttered to the youth who 
was captain of her side, as she caught up 
her hat, “I got to go.” And without lis- 
tening to his protestations, made tor the 
break in the fence. Christopher Van 
Leer, shuffling quickly, reached it and 
stood hat in hand. 

“Congratulations, my dear,” he said. 
“You certainly have a fast one.” 

“Why did you have to come atong!’ 
she said. 

“T am out for the air. So, it seems, are 
you. Shall we not take it together?” 

“{—I've got to get back.” 

“Of course, but not before you tell me 
how you happened to get into that game.’ 

“Oh, I—I just stopped for a minute, 
watchin’. I don’t know how it happened, 
I cold chose kids I could pitch. They 
faughec 25 me. 30 I snowed ‘em,” she 
finished grimiy 

“You did, .ndeed, my dear. Ana are 
my celestiai cousins aware of your athletic 
proclivities ?”’ 

Patsy trowned, puzzied. “You say 2 
lot of words,” she said, “bu: tney don't 
mean anything.” 

Christopher grinned, “What I mean is, 
do the ladies know you're out?” 

“Ves.” 

“But not what you're doing?” 

“T’ll have to tell em,” she admitted. 

“Poor Patsy! Youth 1s a_ blunder, 
What a pity we ail nave to commit it. 
Melinda and Deborah were never young. 
They sprang from the brows of Aphrodite, 
fully attired in black silk.” 

Patsy turned on him fiercely. “Don’t 
you go runnin’ ’em down,” she said. “I 
wont stand for it!” 
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“Bless your heart, I’m not runnin’ ’em 
down. Aphrodite was the goddess of 
love.” 

“There aint any god named that. And 
I love their black silk, and I love them.” 
Her eyes flashed loyally as she struggled 
for her composure. And then: “I’m not 
goin’ to get mad at you again, Mister 
Van Leer—” 

“Cousin Christopher—” 

“And I’m sorry I gave you another 
chance to laugh at me.” 

“I’m not laughing.” 

“Inside, you are.” 

‘“‘What do you know about my insides?” 

“You know you are a sour-ball.” 


“Sour-ball! Who called me that?” 

“Nobody. I did. But it’s what they 
mean.” 

“Who?” 

“Everybody. You know you aint any 


peach sundae.” 

He grinned. They had reached a cross- 
roads. 

“T’d like to see you home safe,” she 
said quickly, “but I got my own troubles.” 
Her expression fell as she thought of the 
impending confession and of the discour- 
aged faces of her guardians. 

“Oh, I say, do you have to tell them?” 
he asked. 

She nodded soberly. “Yeh. Good-by. 
And say,” she added, “when you feel a 
mad fit comin’ on, just count ten. It 
helps like—like anything.” 

And then with a wave of the hand she 
was off on the road to Shirley Lane. 

After her confession of this fall from 
grace, it was thought wiser to prohibit 
visits to the village or elsewhere unless in 
Miss Sophia Magruder’s company. It 
was rather a drastic step to take, but 
Patsy knew that she deserved it. She 
saw that she was doomed to womanhood, 
and that John McGraw would have to 
find another pitcher for the Giants. 

This decision made, her tasks became 
easier, and she worked hard all the next 
winter. Contrary to expectations, her 
brain did not burst in spite of the many 
things packed into it. The European war, 
which had burst suddenly upon the world, 
a few months before, enthralled her, and 
made the teaching of geography and Eu- 
ropean history an easy task for Miss 
Magruder, for Patsy’s imagination re- 
sponded to the pictures made for her in 
the newspaper accounts, and she was 
eager to read everything she could find. 
As an antidote to these tales of blood, 
on Saturdays Miss Magruder and one or 
both of the Godfrey ladies took her into 
town to the matinée, where, in chaste 
and carefully selected plays, women were 
revealed in acts of nobility and self-sac- 
rifice. It was all very wonderful, and 
Patsy's grammar, by constant association 
with those who used the English lan- 
guage correctly, was becoming a less un- 
certain quantity. Christopher Van Leer, 
when he met her again, thought that she 
had gone to the dogs, and told his father 
80. 

“They've squeiched her ego—filled her 
with the shame of nature. Presently she 
will be no more interesting than a plate of 
muffins. ° 

“I’m not so sure of that,’ said David 
Van Leer quietly. 

The following summer brought Sydney 
back from the university, and his talk was 


all of the war. Many of his college 
mates were already in France driving am- 
bulances, and one glorious young fellow, 
whom he knew, had been killed. Patsy 
listened, enthralled, when Sydney impor- 
tuned his aunts to let him go. 

“Gee! I wish I was a man!” 

Alas for these longings! The next fall 
Sydney went back to Princeton; and 
Patsy, now really Miss Patricia Godfrey, 
aged fifteen, was placed at Miss Wat- 
son’s polite boarding-school at Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, which had been highly rec- 
ommended to David Van Leer as a spot 
where young ladies could have home in- 
fluences surrounded by an atmosphere of 
scholarship and culture. 

Christopher Van Leer sneered when his 
father told him of the plan. 

“T thought so. It’s been in the air. 
Here she only had three dessicated fe- 
males to pervert her. There she’ll have 
twenty, one for each of her faculties. 
Exit ego, enter Fashion, fluffy and highly 
flavored with the impersonal. A newly 
fledged angel for your woman’s paradise, 





with wings like a chicken’s, made to run , 


but never to soar. Bah! 
you've ruined the child. 
use for her.” 


Between you. 


UT he had. For when Patsy’s letters | 


came to Wood Knoll, Christopher Van 
Leer insisted on seeing them, even those 
which came for Melinda and Deborah 
oe Aunt Melinda’s shall 
rst: 


Dearest Auntie: 

Here I am setting in. my room on 
Sunday after church, awful homesick, 
I can tell you. I cryd some when you 
and Miss Magruder went, but every- 
body was nice and I stoped soon. I 
didn’t want peepul to see. There’s a 
nice girl hear named Josephine Conway 
from New York. She has curly gold- 
ing hair, and we like each other, but she 
talks about boys. There is a nice teach- 
er too, Miss West. She looks mad but 
she isen’t. Some peepul can’t help it. 
I’ve been good so far, as I am verry 
bizzy and there are lovely walks. to a 
nice graveyard in the woods, very piece- 
ful. The gym is fine. I like exorcise. 
The gym teacher says I might have 
been a boy because I can chin myself 
ten times. And my mussle is harder 
than girls which are all soft and mushy. 

I like it very much but it isen’t like 
Shirley Lat.e and Miss Magruder. How 
is Hefty and Mrs. McReady and Joyce? 
I saw a dog yesteday looked like him. 
We have collared butlers hear and the 
food is fine. Christmas is far away but 
if I work hard it will come soon. I 
hope you miss me and love me like I 
miss you and Aunt Deborah. I haven’t 
said any tad words, it would be tur- 
rible hear. With love to Cousin David, 

Your loving niece, 
Patricia GODFREY. 


Another letter later in the winter to 
David Van Leer: 


Dear Cousin David: 

Thanks for the candy and _ skaits. 
We ate them one afternoon and had 
stummick ake. It’s a nice plaice here 
but not like Shirley Lane or Wood 
Knoll. I plaid on the basket-ball team 
against Judson’s and maid five goals. 
Miss West gave me a good mark in 
English, but my composition was rot- 
ten. She runs the basket-ball team. 


I’ve no further | 


| 


come | 





| 
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Cousin David, I fell from graice again. 
I diden’t write my Aunties because I 
thought they might feel bad. Do you 
think I ought to tell them? It was this 
way. I was in the village and a big 
boy was fighting a little boy so I gave 
him a peace of my mind and he got 
sassy, asking me what the hell I had to 
do with it he made me mad but I 
diden’t swear like he did, just cracked 
him one and he fell down. Peepul came 
and pushed us apart. I tore my dress. 
I got away and nobody knew, but I 
told Miss Watson and now I've got 
three weeks extra hours and I can’t go 
to the village. Miss Watson looked 
sevear but Miss West told Miss Hath- 
away the gym teacher. She laft when I 
went out so I guess she isen’t as cross 
as she looked. It was an awiul thing 
for a lady to do, wasen’t it, but I just 
coulden’t help. I’m trying to be a lady 
but it’s hard sometimes when boys don't 
behaive. 

I got oo in arithmetic last weak and 
80 in Science, but English is hard to get 
on to when you begin rong, but Miss 
West is so nice I got to try harder. She 
says I always spell the words but I 
don't spell them right. The girls laft, 
maybe she thinks that’s funny but I 
don’t. I'll show them soon. 

Tell Cousin Christopher I'll write him 
sometime when I’m not bizzy, and 
thanks for the skaits. 

Your loving 
PATRICIA. 


David Van Leer was greatly amused 
by this epistle and said nothing to the 
Heavenly Twins of Patsy’s last reversion. 
Christopher read the letter and laughed 
“like he meant it” for the first time in 
weeks, though he was highly indignant at 
the conduct of Miss Watson. 


ATSY kept her word'té@write to Chris- 

‘topher Van Leer when she wasn’t 
“bizzy,” which happened to be well along 
toward the spring. 


Dear Cousin Christopher: 

It seems like a hundred years to Easter 
after Christmas but I strained my back 
playing hockey and it maid me think of 
you. It must be turrible to have your 
back hurt like that all the time, I never 
thought much about it before. I know 
I'd be madder than you because it takes 
a good disposition to be nice when your 
back hurts. Miss West rubbed mine 
with some lineament. I’m going to rub 
yours when I get back. It makes you 
feel grate. Don’t you think Cousin David 
would let me? There’s a girl here says 
sickness is just a mistake, that peepul 
aren’t sick, only think they are, and 
that the soul is immoral and goes on 
forever, and that the mind goes on too 
and can’t be sick. It was when I had 
the back ake. I told her I had a pain 
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just the same. She said it was imagina- 
tion. So I pinched her good and ast her 
if it hurt. She tried hard but yelled in 
a minit. Her soul may be immoral but 
things hurt her the same as anybody 
else. I laft. I coulden’t help it. 
There’s nothing like laffing for what 
ails you. You have to forget your trou- 
bles when you laff. Don’t you think I 
spell better? I’m working hard. If my 
head don’t bust I'll be home in June. 
Lovingly your cousin, 
Patricia GODFREY. 


Christopher Van Leer, up in his library 
of first editions, in the wing at Wood 
Knoll, read the letter through, chuckling. 
He had said that he cared nothing what 
became of Patsy, but he still found him- 
self very much amused at and interested 
in her opinions upon all subjects. 

“Little pagan!” he muttered. 
they'll denaturalize her.” 

He brought the letter to David Van 
Leer in the downstairs library that night 
after dinner. 

“I’m glad she hasn’t been attempting 
any further adjustments of the inequali- 
ties of life in Bryn Mawr,” the old man 
commented with a smile. 

“It’s a stupid world. You're forcing 
her too fast. Don’t forget that. The 
bow too tensely strung is easily broken.” 

“T’ve warned you that Patsy is a child 
of nature,” said Christopher. “They're 
filling her head with polite twaddle. She’s 
doing the best she can, but she’s human. 
It’s a pity she hasn’t gotten into trouble 
again. Reversion to type is Patsy’s safety 
valve. Her good behavior is ominous. 
It may lead to.mischief later.” 

He sank into the divan with an impa- 
tient gesture. 

“Perhaps later she may be more dis- 
criminative,” said his father. 

“How can she be discriminative when 
you’ve equipped her with a pair of moral 
blinkers, when you're teaching her to see 
through the eyes of others and not her 
own? You can’t use the works of a 
watch to run an alarm clock,” he sneered. 

“We hope the alarm attachment has 
now been removed,” said the older man 
cheerfully. 

“Bah! You can’t stem the forces of 
human nature. Dam them in one place 
and they are sure to flow over somewhere 
else.” 

“What would you have done? How 
educated her?” asked the father pa- 
tiently. 

“Given her English and mathematics 
and let her instincts look after them- 
selves. I wish she had been my child.” 

There was a silence, during which Da- 
vid Van Leer selected and lighted a cigar. 
And then, very quietly: 

“She might have been,” he said, “or 
another like her.” 

There was a note that Christopher rec- 
ognized, a note of retrospection. 

“Bah! You’ve never forgiven me for 
having once been young. Thank God for 
those years of madness. I don’t regret 
my follies. I glory in them. Aren’t they 
all I’ve got in life? All I’ll ever have?” 
“If you had married when I wished you 
to—” 

“Marriage—to a twittering chickadee 
still smelling of the bread and butter of 
the nursery—because, forsooth, her blood 
was as blue as mine. Hmpf! The blood 
I wanted was red, not blue; and I found 


“And 


it.” He glowered grimly toward the open 
window, through which the moonlight fil- 
tered softly. 

David Van Leer did not reply and after 
a moment his son went on. 

“T found it, and it was good. And the 
chickadee twittered to another mate. 
Polly Meredith ought to thank me. Per- 
haps she does. I saved her from hell. 
How did I know that I was going to be 
struck like this!” He shook his cane 
futilely at fate. “Was it my fault? An 
swer me, was it?” 

“T don’t know,” muttered the old man 
helplessly. 

“No. I'll never believe it. What do 
your doctors know? Nothing. If the 
did, wouldn’t they be able to do some- 
thing for me? I was no worse than 
Archie—” 

“I had rather you wouldn’t speak of 
Archie—” 

“But I will speak of him,” broke in the 
cripple violently. “De mortuis nihil nisi 
boniim!” he sneered. “Why shouldn't | 
speak of him? Is he a god, this other son 
of yours, just because he’s dead? He 
was no god when he was alive—” 

“Christopher, please!” 

“Wasn't I once as straight and strong as 
he? Didn't I study harder at college’ 
Didn't I try harder than Archie ever did? 
Answer me that.” 

The old man rose. 

“Christopher, I wont listen—” 

“Yes, you will. Have you the right to 
cherish the memory of a son, just be- 
cause he’s dead, and despise the living 
just because he’s the thing I am? Was 
he any better than I? Why did you 
quarrel with him before he enlisted for 
the service in Cuba? Wasn't it because 
you wanted to curb his instincts, to stifle 
his youth as you wanted to stifle mine? 
You belonged to a past age, a dead age, 
when men had their vices in secret during 
the week and joined the Church parade 
on Sundays in top-hat immaculateness, 
leaving the skeleton at home in the closet. 
Oh, I don’t say you were one of that sort. 
Family skeletons were not your line.” He 
laughed harshly. “At least, until 7 came 
along with a twisted spine! But you 
were too fine or too dull to understand 
that other people couldn’t be just like 
you, happy in the dignities of a bygone 
day, imbued with the pride of your 
achievements, steeped in the traditions of 
your family and blood. You didn’t see 
that a new age had come, a franker age. 
in which sin didn’t mask its face, but 
stalked boldly forth where men might run 
and read or read and run.” 

“What is the use, Christopher?” 

“This: I mean to make you under- 
stand that I was no worse than Archie, 
that Archie was no better than I was. 
He was just lucky; that’s all.” 

“Lucky!” said the old man bitterly. 
“He’s dead.” 

“Yes, dead. He was always lucky—as 
a boy, better favored: Lucky because 
you made him the center of your hopes 
while he loafed at college and I worked 
hard. Lucky because women loved him 
for his handsome face while they passed 
me by. Lucky because he could die while 
I had to live and be a mockery to all your 
hopes and mine.” 

“Christopher, Christopher, I’ve never 
reproached you.” 

“Reproach! Isn’t your whole life a 
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reproach? Your career, your pride and 
the pride of all the Van Leers, marked 
in every deeply bitten line of disappoint- 
ment in your face, that I should be the 
last of your line—a creature women dare 
not look at.” He squirmed like a child 
in his seat. “And what of my disappoint- 
ment, that I have to be the broken thing 
that I am. D’ye think I don’t feel the 
hurt when women avert their heads? D’ye 
think it’s nothing to me that no female in 
all these years has dared to look me in 
the eves and give me a word—no female 
but Patsy. It took a guttersnipe to see 
something good in me. I would to God 
she was my child! Then you’d have an 
heiress. But she isn’t. You have no heir 
but me. Make the best of it with your 
dead god—” 


E broke off, breathless and exhausted 

4 with his tirade, and aware that his 
passion of self-pity and self-contempt had 
carried him beyond the bounds of reason, 


for David Van Leer’s face was pale and 
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Be a President 
or 
one hour tonight 


UPPOSE tonight at eight o’clock you 
become President of a great corporation. 
What picture does that present to you? 

A richly furnished home? A box at the 
theatre? A limousine in front of the door? 
It would mean all that; but it would mean 
this also: 


The advertising program of your company 
for the year would be in your brief case, await- 
ing your approval. Is the appropriation too 
large? Or too small? 


A cost report from the head of your account- 
ing department would be there; a merchandis- 
ing memorandum from your sales manager; a 
decision involving the purchase of another com- 
pany, necessitating the careful analysis of its 
financial statements. 


Decisions, decisions, decisions; and all up to 
you. You are not a specialist in any one of the 
departments involved; but you must decide. 
And you must know enough about the funda- 
mentals of each department to be sure that 
your decision is right. 


The habit of executive thinking 


OULD you make wise decisions on such 

problems if you were to become President 
tonight? You could, with the training of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


For this is the secret of the Institute’s success with its men. It 
trains them in the habit of executive thinking; it exercises their 
minds, not with theories, but with the actual problems that an 
executive must face. 


Essentially every Alexander Hamilton Institute man discards 
his ordinary business personality and becomes a corporation 
president when he picks up the Modern Business Course and 
Service. 

He deals not with business theory, but with facts; his training 
is the same sort of training that the future surgeon receives in 
the operating room. 


Put responsibility on such a man later, and it comes to him 
with no sense of novelty, no apprehension. “Of course I can 


meet this situation,” he says to himself, “I Aave met it already, 
and many others like it, under the Institute’s guidance.” 


Back of you a corps of experts 


ACK of every Institute man, guiding his thought, checking 
his decisions, is the Staff of the Institute—a corps of experts, 
each an authority in his department. 


With their help the salesman learns the fundamentals of 
accounting and finance; the accountant learns the essentials of 
merchandising, advertising, factory and office management, and 
so on. Each man supplements what his practical experience 
has given him with the knowledge of the other departments 
needed to make him what Business pays most liberally for—an 
all-around executive. 


**Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


HE Institute makes no extravagant claims. It asks merely an op- 

portunity to present the full facts to any thoughtful man. The facts 
are printed in a 116-page book “Forging Ahead in Business.” It tells 
just what the Modern Business Course and Service is; just how it reaches 
out and takes you where you are, and moulds you in terms of what 
you want to be. Surely your future is worth the hour that is required 
to read this valuable little book. There is a copy for you without 
obligation. Send for it today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
639 Astor Place New York City Fi 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” which I may keep WEA 
without obligation. \Bastsesy/ 
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